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TO. 



Director, FBI ($1-7582) 



DATE: 



5/2/58 



^^5^.^oM , / g^^,^ ' Indianapolis ( 10Q-11TP2 ) 
■ ■■ ■ LAKE ■ COTJNTY, IIJDIANA 

. .■■ ■ ' ■■■2/id,i] 
,.- ■ . .;:is' --.e■ 
^ - '^^ hearings^ jnentioried th e -name3.v.bf:^;jQp :-^IiLIi^ /■ jiENRy;WI-NS.TOK^ 
-V : jy .TEMS.. - JOE -BRANI%; ] [ and ; JACK SLINa-^^whpm- he. ; . - -; 

deecrit>ed''asvCP: functionarles,,- .The ^'ollowlng;' .liersons •.werb" : 
; identified,. 1)y'LApn?JffiR;, as .be±r^ ,*. , 

;.. ■; ^' Gai^,' indlaha,,.''.ar.ffl:'.. ■ , - ^v-'-'^'-; ■'. "■ ';. ;y'.;v: ' • 



last?-: ;<5f fa^'ce: 'of .-brigirt 

--lF:Xilev;ifioi 



b6 
bVC 



■■durin^.?t'6!sfcim'6ny -'at' 



v^.--^;■•dndiv^d^aalsf'as'^toe^;rig"^ -^--''^M^^'^^-''^^- -^'Si;^^^^ 



■IF.:.flTe' 100-„ 

'■^■■^ -i;. ^: ' Al^. - iAAMlUBKy. yi l^: 4PQ-80^g - : 



< ' ■ ■ ■'^••^^_^^ I^^=^^=r~l ^I?:,t^l^..fel^^ V 



/vip. apiiB/ioa^^*59i>'^>:v'.^ 



4'. 



100-11702 



WAT.T , c; , IP file 100-1625 
IP file 100-192 



I ^ IP file 100-2239 



\ 

b6 
b7C 



J, IP file 100-9050 

^"11© 100.-6138 ' ■ 



1 TP 



IP file 100-8616 ■ 
IP file 100-51911 
IP file 61-50 
'ile. 100-8995 



^ IP file 100-8363 



i 



o^B^ £pr f BalMmar^-i^e ol^ce of origin in the; 



and office of origin for 



.ir^m.; ^ . :ite'>v,r is the pm,e of >rtgto rpp BBWaffi '; 




lndlvla,^Xs iaentlfilt"??°»^?.*^^«-*=ase-mes on all of th» 



^^^teatlMo il uui- tfa^y Iggg "gASD MMis denied 

laciitlr. l ' ^^"^ WTLIA R I) MAT.TS j 
223Micrating igoS L '^ f l 1^ 



tiuuei-tain If he. 



. <^ land .WIJXARD mjSs, ^ CP membership of 



STANDAIIO FORM NO. 64 




Office MeM^ndum • 



^ United 



TO 



FROM 



MR. A. H. BEIMOMi^l*""^ ^ 



MR. F. J. BAT3MG. 




£S GOVERNMENT 
DATE: April J 1958 

TolsoriO^ 



o 

subject: house committee ON UK-AMERICAN ACTIVIG 
BUFFALO HEARINGS j 



it 



J^ohr . 



the House 



I (former informant) testified b 

;tee on Un^Tamerican Activities (HCUA) that^ 

attended the upstate convention of the 



I: 



uommunist Jearty {.ce } held at the Hotel Touraine in Buffalo, New 
during 7-1+6, This information was at variance with information 
furnished by him as an informant as he reported the upstate convention 
of the CP was held at the Hotel Touraine, Buffalo, New York, in 1-^6 
and that officials present from the CP in New York City were Robert 
Thompson and William Foster, 




b6 

b7C 

b7D 



was 

direct handling by 



I I informant 6-^3 to when taken "pl^er for 
Buffalo Office. He remained a paid informant imtil 



8-55 when discontinued as he was no longer in a position to> aevelop 
current informatio n. He tes tified for the Government in thf C 



1 and in the 



reliable informant and effective witness. 



2, He was a 



In connection VTith the discrepancy in 



testimony 

before the HCUA, it is to be noted he was testifying from rnftmnrY' 
regarding events twelve years old. There is no indicationL 



tif3 



furnished false or inaccurate information as a Bureau informant. 

Buffalo has completed its review ofJ 
HCUA and no additional discrepancies noted 




xpiam vrm 



( ) 

_ testimony bef or^"^ 
upon being quesjbis^e^ 

in this matter, advised he was unable to explain vmy his testimonyJ^,*f>. >^ 
became garbled. He did not know if it occurred as a result of ay^*^(^ ^ 
misstatement on his part or was a stenographic error in recording histe rv 
testimony, but he is positive his report to the Bureau regarding the \^ 
convention held 1-^6 is correct. , 



OBSERVATIONS; 



DM 



Inasmuch as 



testimony before the HCUA concerning 

^is at variance with information f ui M.§1i¥d M SBim as an 

informant , the latter having been verified by I 1 as bei'i^ 



ttfeccurate, it is felt this matter should be -caafied-jto^teKssJ 



1 - Mr. Nease 
1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - 100-281928 



1 - Mr. Baumgardner 
1 - Mr. Rose 
1 - 100-120016 

i:m' • 



BFR:bam 




O 



o 

i 

53 



Memorandum to Mr, Belmont 

RE: HOnSE COMMITTEE ON UN-MBRICAN ACTIVITIES 



attention of Mr. R ichard Aren s. general counsel of the HCUA. 
Specifically, that I ~l did not attend the convention of the CI 

at the Hotel Ttjuraine in Buffalo, New York, during 7-k6 and that 
instant convention was held at the Hotel Touraine in Buffalo in 
1-^6 and officials present from the CP in New York City were 
Rohert Thompson and William Z. Foster, 

RECOMMENDATION; 

It is recommended that this memorandum be forwarded to 
Mr. Nease for his use in handling this matter with Mr« Arens ofi 
HCSJA. ^ 
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□ECLASSIFICATIOIT AUTHORITY CERIv'ED FRIQ^J 
FBI AUraJATIC ESCLASSIFIGATIOI-T GUIDE 
DATE Q7-30-2014 



Office NLemorandufn • united ^Iates government 



TO jl4R. I*. V. 



FxoM :MR. A. H, 




DATE: April 2ii, 1958 



O 

WEST COAST fiK>OBT BEG-ARDIMG CO^iMDHIsa? "~ 




Trotter . 

Nease 

Teie. Room 

Hollo man 




[ 



Memorandum from Mr. Nease to Hip. Tolson dated if-l6-58 in G<,„dy 
captioned matter forvjarded to Domestic Intelligence Division 
Pages 39 through 1+8 of a report being prepared by Bill Vflieeler, 11 
staff member, .House Committee on Un-American Activities (HCUA) , y^. 
who currently heads up that committee's operations on the west coast 
l^eeler's report, when completed and if approved by HCUA, will be 
made available to the public. Vi/heeler's report is being reviewed 
at the Bureau to determine if active Bureau security sources and 
informants are named therein. 

PreviousAreview of Pages 1 through 38 of Mieeler's rep 
reflected names and biographical sketches of 53 individuals, all 
of wh<aB are included in the Security Index; none being Bureau 
security sources or informants. 

Review of Pages 39 through if8 of Mieeler's report reflects 'tj; 
names and biographical sketches regarding 18 additional indi-viduals , 
17 of whom are included in the Se curity Inde gcy The remaining^ individual 
is Los Angeles Security Informant! Vi^A Jd\ Pi<i A^'^'f-^ 

Mieeler's report sets out the following information- regarding 
correct date and -pl ace of birth; reports she joined the 




Communist Party (CP) | 1 active in CP youtti grDi5)S5 active in 

United Office and Professional Workers of America, a union expelled 
by the Congress of Industrial Organizat ions for being under the 
domination and control of the CP5 was a I I 
Southern Calif ornia' District convention, CP, on | |in 
Log Angglof? . \ Cflllf drnia; is a member of the I 1 



b7D 




and if3 of Ifflieeler's repSrt). 



Eiiclosuresfe^ /^Jiu./<Jt_ 
1 - Buf ile a£)0-373052 

- Mr. Boardman 

- tir, Belmont 



ormation on images 




BHH:eeb y 
(7) 




Memoraudum to "Mr, Boardman 

BE: HOUSE C0J3MITTEE ON UN- AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 



OBSERVATIONS; rntSOT^^^^fflRl- (H 




Bufile regarding | J reflects she .joined the Young 



Communist League in Los Angeles ifa | being a member 



in good standing until June, 19hl, when she v/as transferred to the CP; 
was active mfimbe-p nf ths nlnsBfi branch of the McNamar a Branch of the b7D 
Industrial Seclfcn l ^ \ when she 



transferred to closed bran ch of Mine. Mill and Smelter Workers Unit 
of CP and al^opt this time, I | her membership 

in the CP. " 




She was first contacted by Bureau on 9-6-1+1+ and, thereafter, 
voluntarily reactivated herself in the CP to obtain information for the 
nBureau. She has been extremely active, valuable and is considered 
lone of the best informants the Los Angeles Office has in the CP at 
(this time. She has been a paid informant since September, 19^^, and 
is now being paid up to $500 per month for services andyg'cy^ual 
expenses for a period of four months effective 12-25-57 <C^ {U| 



J I was publicly ident ified as a CPmember on I "I 

during public hearings held bv HCUA in I L • 



uuxxxig yu.WJLj.'^ xxcaa. xacj-va u.y j-i-vyv ^ -.-^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^(Serial 20) and on or about I ^ I 

Vberiai (p) 

She has been a member of and/ or participant in virtually 
every CP-controlled or dominated organizational activity in the 
Los Angeles area during the past 20 years and is presently regarded 
as a "very important person" in CP circles. She is employed as an 



In view of the above, it is not deemed advisable to attempt 
to riftlfit.fi from X'Jheel er'a report the name and biographical sketch 
(regarding | H as tc/dx) so would certainly arouse the suspicion 



(of the CP in Los Angeles^j^^ m 

It is not believed that the proposed additional public 
disclosure of her CP activity will have an adverse effect on her 
personal life as t^ei^ff ice in xvhich she is employed is iinder 
communist control .iMT ifj 



b7D 



2 - 




J 



Memorandtim to Mr. Boardiaan 

BE: HOUSE COMMITTEE OH TOT-iSMSRIGAII ACTIVITIES 




L 



m 



(1) Attached for approva l is a lett er to oiir Los Angeles 
Office advising of the reference to I I in the proposed HCUA 

report. Bureau* s views regarding same are set forth advising Los Angeles 
that Bureau does not intend to reveal identity of informant to HCUA in 
view of her importance and the fact that such action does not appear 
necessary, Los Angeles is being instructed not to contact informant in 
this matter but may submit its views regarding her possible reaction 
to being publicly named again as a communist and th^ effect, if any, 
such action will have on her standing in the Party. JfeJ^ |PI 



b7D 



(2) It is requested that the attached pages 39 through I|.8 
of "Wheeler *s report be returned to Mr, lTease*s Office so that they 
may be returned to Dick Arens, chief counsel, HO'UA, who furnished <^,^^ 
them to the Bureau on a confidential basis, — . it^- 




(3) As soon as m?, ITease^s Office obtains the remaining 
pages of the proposed HCUA report from Dick Arens, they will be checked 
by Domestic Intelligence Division to determine if other Bureau 
sources or informants are listed therein so that any action deemed 
necessary can be taken. 
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STANDARD FORM NO. 64 



Office Memofkndum • 



/ TO 



UNITED STiflreS GOVERNMENT 

•director, FBI (61-7582) date: Fay 2," 1958 




ROM : SAC, vjQtroit (100-22282) 

SUBJECT: B O UA - ^-iL,^^ 



\ 



DOMLD APPEL, HCUA, contacted SA WA. LEOM ST^ITH on 
April 2i[, 1958, and advised that he was in the City of Detroit 
for the piirpose of contacting law enforceraent officers and other 
available soxarces at the specific request of the HCUA. The 
pxxrpose of his inquiry was to detemine the local "conditions" 
in order that the Gommittee could deterraine x^rhether it would he 
feasible to hold additional hearings on Comraimi sm in Detroit. 
The above information was furnished merely for the inf omation 
of this office and no request was made by Mr. APPEL, 

O^n April 25, 1958, l^Ir. APPEL again contacted the office 
and confidentially advised that based on the information that he 
had received he was seriously contemplating pecoiTimending to the 
Committee that hearings not be held in Detroit at the present 
time. He said that his opinion being based on the current 
unemployment situation and the overall labor picture in this area. 
It was concluded from his remarks that he had reached the conclusion 
that adverse effects might result inasmuch as all the major 
automobile manufacturers were negotiating for new contracts with 
their employees ^at the present time. 



The abov©-^is for informational purposes only and no 
recommendati^tsu i cu.be ing made as none is believed necessary. 



(2 /- Bureau x{MV) ^r: 
- Detroit'^ 



WLS/mac 
(3) 




4 1 - W^. 

12 MAY B 1951 




Office Memorandum 



# 



TO 



FAOM 



SUBJECT 1 



i;. V, BOARDMN 



m, A. BEtmm 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

DATS: April 30, 




2 953 



AQTiriTIES (WUA) BEAHXm, MY, 



I - Mr,. Nease 
1 - Mr, Boardrmn 
1 - Mr, Belmont 
1 - Mr* Saohner 

1958 



Tolsoni 
Nlcho' 
Boardbitfn 
Belmont . 

Parsons . 
Hosen ^ 
Tamm — 
Trotter _ 




Memorandvm Mr. Nease to Mr. fToIson dated 4/23/58 
\advised of request by SCUA for available public source information 
\conceming four individuals the Committee planned to subpoena in^ 

1958. ^Th^ef^f: f-ndii-^idnal mrrp identified by SCUA as Eli Wallach, 



Tele, Room ^ 

Holloman 

Gandy 



Aleo North, 
public relaiions inan on Broadway. 



and James Ftoctor, the latter a 



b6 
b7C 




be 



According to Bureau files, the above individuals are 
identical with the following thzj^L^p^hJ^m^ ^y'i^^J^M''^^-:'M 

^^^^^^^ ^-^IjIiS .^9.^ 



bel ieved 



^9Zl4....Mc./J^J^ aTstf^^reported ti'hzve 

engaged i^^^ during same period. 

^Al^^^T^^^ - a comp osery tied 

^p^J^1lt^^<SI?^^^ spqnsore^d hy ih^^^ 

and various front arouns but w ho"^ denied^ CB'"me^^ ' 



IS a^ 
who 



was formerly 



a current Security Index subject, 
'Masses and Mainstream. " 



1 l^^Ki^i , 

I •&i6^'v^^ Bfrpadcast i 



r [ 



was reported 



a QP^. member in 1 950 ( no t oorrobofated} an d was affilia£edrwtth \^ 
^^ tW^^ f^ ^Ikl PU^ i^J^A ^^^^^ I !j 



_ -^^^......J^ ^ ^^<> re pc^rtedl y Joperhl^^^(%^pur>ll^ .^^'^-^'^ 

^ ^^^%BBlS^SS^^^X^^^^y. Proctor during 1940 ^s and early\:tiiJ'^. , 
1950^s reportedly pS^i^TCipa ted in fund raiding and publicity^^^^ ^ 
campaigns for^ several front groups. ^ 

That the:ig.t$aohed^^e^oranda, ^ whixrfr^sw^in^p^ ic source 



inforrnation cone erming /the above^i;^^^d indiv^^al^^^i^ furnished to 
^^dr . Nea se. ^ ^ ^-^^ ^ ^ / ^ 




Enclosures (4)^ 

%f^^ t MAY ! 






1 - Mfi^ urease 

2 - Boardman 
2 - ^r. Belmont 

1 - ifr* Rachner 
1 Putnam 



ALL ^j^-mmsM 




■am tm% •" " . 



1 



b6 
b7C 



Tolson 

Belmont _ 

Mohr 

tJease ^ 

parsons _ 

Bosen 

Tamm 



Trotter 

Cldyton ... 

Tale* Room .... 

Ho Ho man 

Gaady 




m. mi^tmttmi mwmMmk ^t^t^ mm^ t>t ■ 

^^mmsrn^ vm^am^^ ■ (ioo-i$2?a-39 page loH 




b6 
b7C 



yyWb sub ai. 



'^2^f^^ tig I T 



c 100-372182-16) . ■ ■ , ^ ,^ ■ , * 

NOTE t Enclosure to memorandian Mr, BelMont 
to Mr* Boardman, captioned "House CommitteTS 
on Un-American Activities (HCUA) Hearing, 
my, 1958," dated 4/30/58, BCRtsfc, 



IiirjP:atnam:sri!: 
(7) 



MAIL ROOM nZ] 



25ie «»Lps ^eles Bally ffi^or**» a los iingeles 
newspaper issue Qf 27, 19^0, ia a*dlseu ss±SS^«tf 

^^^^if^'^^g^^^^ "i^^t.o7»B T^i^it describes ^"'"'^ 

as. oaviiag tJsen 



for th$ pa^i; wo y^ars* 

rn«,»,-4.,-^'^ sue .*?iPif m Bspprt of Senate Fact-Piaaing 
Committee c«a 02h.An»plcan Activities*" state of 
Cal2^OT3w,_foE_12ia. on pages if28 Ind if32, reflects 

I was listed oa a scheanle of classes 
tili* OiUil^nia labor School fo r Hie term from 



b6 
b7C 



January 2lf, through April 1-, 19k9. i 
S« School j Inc.,., jyi i)ivisadero S-treet, 

Ban Francisco, California, has ^leen designated by the 
Attorney G^eral of the TTiitea States pursuant to 
Executive Order lOlf^o, (138-3659-12) 

She "Daily People «s World," a west coast 
liP^^s'^J^^spas^Xft IssMQ of February 1, 19if9, states - 
that^the California I«bor School's new drazaa group 
was. then dasting for ^'Telegram Froia :^en" for its 
?n*iS2 jeyotea to training on theory and technique " 

™?5 a'^oohceyent ref A^gted that • „ ^ 

the class would bo directed by | T . (lOO-372182-itp $ 

THAU People *s World," issue of 

mtllt^^ilh,?-^^^? '^^^^ ^ a . celebration of «ifegSo 
Bf^JS^rJfe®^ Angeles* Ih^ article tells of 

S^J^..?^^^ in the Los iUigeles area during that 
JJ^^Tu^S fF*^®^ states that they were being sponSQiPed 

^.^Sv^^^^g^^^^^'-^^^^ 32ie article cSntiSS 

^t «young Progressives" will celebrate the weels 

Wim a musical show and thAt on ^ r.t»ncnr«qm is Q 

drama group directed by _] 



b6 
b7C 



(100-372182-2 Dage 50' 



World" lists I I drama 

bCUQ<>l for classes to be held on 
ifedn^sdaysoYenings during th^ su&lBle3^« 

^ „ , (100^372182-2 page 7) 

o ^ «^ October 10, 195©* a representative of -Qie 

Bureau of Spdcial Services of the Ifew York City 

^loiTnSf^??''^ a^YJsed that their faaalfiontaiBafl. 
toe following inf oriaation concerning 



2 « 



An advertiseaieiit ^pTp*"^*""^ "■"^'^ Compass*" issue ctf* 

July a ^ 1951 f lists 1 I a name which the 

supject has haen lgiown» j j 

?^ftpjr»*fl ft^fintfl .gchooi of aheateir, Suaiagr Sg^ssicai 1951. 

L_ , ,4 ttot fuPtNr idfiatif iea, was a 

sigi»r ec a stat^aent antitled «»2Sie 35iomas-Rankin 

Cdiamlttfie Hast Go J," in support Oif individuals 

attacking the Hous^ CoiBiaittee oa Un-Aoaerlcan Activities 

CECIU} ixnrestigatlQa of coamauaism ia Hollywood. 

Sie statement was published as an a4vertiseffient 

ija the "HonywQpa Repopter*« issue of Woveaibej? 3* 19^7* 

T&ieli was eoatiri^utea l?y Actors* DivS^sioA oeC the 

' Sie af oa*©^Bientioiaed I'tode to Suhves^sive 
Organizations and Publitiations** descrihed the 
Progressive Citizens ^ Aioerica (Calif ornia brahehes)^ 
in part, as a **Co»Bmnist front*" !Eh0 ''Daily Compass'^ 
was a Mm Yorl? daily newspaper which suspended 
p^mication in 1952^ She "Hollywodd Heporter" i^ 
-a-'Holiywopd, Calif ojfnia, daily newspaper* (^y_^^22.5-26) 

A report of the HCUA for the; year 19if9 
coajains a list o£ personalities in the entertainment 
field who were sponsors <?£ the "Scientific and Cultural 
COgjrereftce for Peace". held at the Waldorf-Astoria 

jork City, during Iferch. IQk^. Included . 
in this iist is the naiae | Ihe Cultural 



wa& Scientific conference fOi* i^ade is described in 
•Hje WQuide to SubVfirsive Grgaiaiisations and Publications," 
iu part, as a f GQafflamist f3?oafe,« (ioo-i3875it-65if 

Enclosure page 



4-22 (Re'v, 12--17.*56) * 

«^ V Federal Bureau 
, Recprds 



vestigation 



, i95?r 



I Name Check Unit - Room 6523 
I Service Unit - Room 6524 



I I Forward to File Review 
I I iUt-ention _j 



I Return to ill 




Room 



Ty pe of R eferences Requested: 

I [ Regular Request (Analytical Search) 

I References (Subversive & Nonsubversive) 

^^3Subversive References Only 

I [ Nonsubversive References Only 

I I Main References Only 



Ty pe of Search Requested: 

3 Restricted to Locality of 



I I Exact Name Onl y (On the Nose) 
I I B uildup I I Variations 

I I fharlr fnr & Inhrrhfttirnl T rrvunltv Fnrm 



b6 
-b7C 



Birthdate & Place 
Address 




FILE NUMBER 



SERIAL 




i^JT- (oo7iC- 



)frfi 



«4 




-NUMEROUS RElJppNCE A-22a 

Subj: 



Supervisor Room 



FILE NUMBER SERIAL 

b6 _ 

b7C 





1 



J 



, NDMEBOUS BEF^Ip?§E 



4-22a 



Subj:. 



Supervisor 



-room- 
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Mr» Belmont 
1 - Mr, Baohner 
1 - Mr, Floyd 



m «ci«;* ?ia# a|jjsKfO)**d r«d-*% 'and' 

*fl«H«#aB» '(100-401055-30)' ' ■ . , . , ' ' 

m* on« an a ZHt 0/ p^rmmnt ixxtt'&rs ^Htt /«i*a«df,is '^fA«tt*«f* 
: 900kPng m appeal- fs^'his <^ dmish m^ti^nta^s be,ftif& this' -'BfG^$x^ - 

-$Uprm« (^0UVt,,'^ (100-756705-5) 

ttmi^inif ih^s -/Mpi&ing inf»rmU<!in c^nmrntU'^ iTaXX^i&h^ ■ * 

x^i^tfng /pp C^^ hct9 ^rmghf chtiP^^a 0/ ftm^oi^f^ UQiiiin$:'t' the ^f*^* 
• in ih0 W*^ ■ ^ \ ^ ■ . . ■ ' 





4 



1 - Mr, Uease ^ 
1 - Mr. Boarfiman 
1 - Mr, Belmont 
1 - Mr, Rachner 
1 - Mr, Jones 



tetJa was hom Ks^x Spifer on DeoeBiber *f* 1910^ 
la Chestej*, Peuaejrlvania^ His parents, Jesse Soifer 
ana Bessie Yasnitar Solfej?, vea?e liora in Sussia. He 
atteaftsa the tTniverstty or Pennsylvania for three years 
specializing in msio ana eontinuea his flnisic career 
at the Curtis Institute of msid ih Philadelphia and the 
O'uilXiara School of Jltisic in Kew Xor^ City. Hie nsEe "^an 



legally changed to Ales toth la IQ^O. Ef. 



wojicer" I I "msses ana ^iainstreaa.'' She "Daily 

worKor" was an east coast eomnmnist newspaper which ceased 
pumcation on ;ranuary X3, 1958* "Masses and Hainstream." 
the . successor to "Sew Hasses*" has heen cited ^y the House 
Coiniffilttee on 0nt*American Nativities (HCa^'L as a oomiminist 
inaga^ine* ' 

(100-235569; 100-365023-28) 

Alex jtTorth was listed as a sponsor of the Affierioan 
Pea^e Mohiliaation in the offioial program of the Amerioah 
People*s Meetihgj frihoro Stadittm, RandaU*s Xslaad^ 
Hew York CitYj, April 5, l$ii-l^ aeoording to a 19^ mSA 
report^entitled "Investigation of tfn-Ameriean Propaganda 
Activities in the tr*S#** 1!he American Peace ^oMXization 
has heen. designatea as a front organisation W the Attorney 
General pursuant to Ejcectitive Order 1(^50. (^1.7582-1298 pk-33) 

^ . Woriser" idsue of ^une 8, 1938» dontained 

a Review of "People of the Cumheriand," a mpvie produced Ijy 
J'rontier Filmsj which the "Daily Worker^ charac^teriged as m 
outsta^aing la'bor film. 3!his review iadioates that the lausie 
for the f ii^ was aomposed tiy Alex Jforth and Earl Hofeinson, 
Frontier Pilias vas cited as a feommunist front by the HCaA^ 
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Boardmcm 

Mohr 



(61-7562-172X7) 



See note on yelloin/ pag^ h-^ 



Trtstter _^ 

Clayton 

Tcde, Room 

Hollomon - 

Gandy ~ 
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Alex Jforth 




The J'et)»a&3»y X7y 19^1^ issue of the *»Daily WorJcei?" 
cauyied att article coaeeraing a afally celefeyatiJOg the tshiartieth 
annivtittttavv of "ITfifM Maflses-« - ghe agtlalA ^n^^^ftnteg that 



•wim Basic oy Axex lior-cn* ITTwrirT"! Ta^vTaITT 

The "Daily Worlcer^ of Itorch 27, 19^1j coatained ■ / 
aa article cohceriiii:^ a .call to the Ame^icaa People *s Meeting 
for Peace which vas heifl iJi Hew Xorlc fJity April 5 aM 6, 
.19^1. The call was isstiea hy the Airtlst^ Kivisioa of the- ' ■• • • 
American Peace Mobiliisatioa, accor^iag to the article, , 
AiBO&g the in^viduals 'ehdorslng th$ call Is listed Alex IXovth* v 
. ■ • ■ (6l-ldlf98 Sub A 3-27-^1) . 

The Jamiary 31# IS^S* issue of "The Worker*' coataiaed 
an article xegardlii^ the aamial «oacert of the Americaa People *3 
Chorus held oa January 3O5 19^3« laoluded ia the prograia "were 
Song§ hy Aaerioaa oomppsers iaeludiag Alex Uorth* "The Iforker" . . 
is ^st coast«V6eKly5 coimmmist aeiwspaper*: 
. ■ - . ■ , ' / ' ■ ' ■ (100-28377) ■■: 

' \ • "The Worker" issuie. of NoVembej? IH-, 19^3^ .contained • . .. 
an article vit h the heading "Danee Ketts***: This artiele 
indicates that ! J was to appear in a dance recital 

oa Beceaber 19^-.^> afe wMcH ti me she would |>resent a new 
dance suit e I I " f 6r vhioh the amsin 'vistu 
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dance suit e I I " fbr 'vhioh the.amsin 'vistu 

written by | l and Alex Uorthj poetry used duaping 

C6I-275 Sub A, 7/ i»iA3) 

• The "Daily Worker" issue of August l^f 19^9* contained '" 
an article pertaining to a concert to be presented August 27* *• 
19^9) by People »s Artists* The ajeticle states that people *s • • / 
Artists was recently forfiaed to "l^roduoe music for the progrstssivef : 
movjement," . Among persons listed as being affiliated with ' ' ; . 
People *s Artists was the name Alex Uorth. (io6-350776-V,9> 

; • . The july. 7* 19^9> issue t^LJJaflJillailSL Worker'' • • 

cai^ried an article iadi<iating that would adirfess . 

the founding meeting of "a new laboff finct progressive amsic ' - ■•' 
organization on July 8, 19^9 • Alex North was listed as one . 
of. the sponsors of this Meeting. . ,(ioo-3^689'-20) 




SJhe «Daily te3cej»« ia its issue of March IV* l^^f-ff 
cofttaiaea a picture captioned "Alex feth whose he\i cantata 
«Kega»o Mother^ •••'Will fee pe^forjaed for the fi^st time ^t the 
Americati-Soviet Music Society Choral and Folic 3fo.sio Coaceift 
at 5?afta Hall this Sunaay*« The Califorhla Couaaittee ott 
0ft-Ame2*ican Activities, cited the Aiaericaa-Soviet ifcisic 
Society as an affiliate of the National Couhcil of American- 
Soviet F3?ie!iaship, which organisratibn has heen cEesignated 
Ijy the Attorney General pursuant to Executive Order lOV^O* 

^ . (100-365023-28) 
During the trial of William Walter Rejnington in 
the tJ. S» 3)istrict Court, Southern pi^trict of Sfew York} 
on charges of perjury- Hemington^s foriaer T'/ife Ann testified 
that she was fflarried to William. Heiaington in 1939 and they 
took their honeymoon trip to Mexico* She testified that ' 
prior to this trip s he and her hus band received a letter 
df ihtroduction from I I to an official of the 

CoflSBonist Party in Hexico* She,, also^y teftt ifiea that 
'While ill HexiQo she and her taes'tod visited ' 



^ . JlOl-1185 Sub A, l-2if-5l) 
2he fehruary 26* 195^j, edition of wgountorattack,* 
^ihich is published at 29 sroadwayj Hew ICork City, contains 
the following inf orJMation pertainihg to Alex North: '^Alex 
Korth did the bacI^roTiiH^ lausic for th^ play (•ejori^Ianiia*)* 
He also Wrote the score for Arthur Killer ^s *Beath of a 
SalesiSan,* teth cried ^peace' during the Stalin^^Sitler 
pact (when Kosoow was crying ?.pede^*) by jsppnsoring the 
AiaieHcan ]?eaee Mobilization* After' Hitler attacked Stalin^ 
Horth supported the Artists* ^^on^ to Win the War- served 
in the Ariay and scored OWI f ilras such as *A Better *2oBi^rr<w# * 
He sponsored the Stockholia Peace Appeal when Moscow reverted 
to the tpeace* line again in 1950# Horth Was also listed 
a sponsor of the BiH of liights conference tin defense x>f the 
11 indicted Communist Party le&deys) in 19^9 and hais served 
as a production consultant for the Aiaericaa-Soviet i&isic 
Sooi^ty.w ^he Arti^ta^ Front to Wla the War hjae beea oited 
as a <SQirffiB2ttiat fsont by 
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Alex North 



T?n<»i;r»<5nre to memoraMiim Mr» Belmont, to 
Activities (HOTA) Hearing, Ma^, 195», qatea 



3CK«sfc. 



5' '"t-^'/^^'J^^ 



1 '4tt» Belmont 

2 • Eachnev . 



^ameB J>urant JFrootor Wib born t>n ^Tuly S> 1^07, 
at JTevTork GHy* ne ia a gr^vaite of Cornell imiperBity 
from Moh he received a SaoheXor of Art^ degree* According - 
to JSTeto Tork Cfifey teXephone d$rec.tor£^idp h0\re0ide& at 
^ Wekt 8th Street, inno torH CHy^ and operates a pxaZioiiy 
service utith offitiit^ 5^5 mf%% Axfenue^ New Tom My* . . 
, , . ■• ■•. ■ :-^''(i00'23899i) V 

AGTrrxTms . - • • ■' - .. ■ 

- ' . . • •■' • ■ ■ • " ■ - '* • • ■ .- 

A report of the Some Commiiitee on Vh-'Anteripan 

Aoiiviiieis (wm) entiitecl, ^ Investigation of Un^Ameritan . 
'Propaganda Activities in the Vnited StateB,'^ published in 
19Uf liaUd >rame9 Proctor, mt furtlter- ide^^ 
sponsor of Mrtisiw^ '^roni: to Win the War^'* an- prganimii^n \ 
described by th^ Cjomitt^e 4s a oommist front ^roup^ - , . ■ 
^ , ; . . . - (,61~7S88*»2^98) . r r 

A report of the WtJ(!i captioned, ^Gomunist'' 
Infiltration of ^olXymod mtim^Fictur^ industry^** ' 
published in. X!958, contains the statement of one Sli(f • ' 
Kasan, therein KHUaii, among other items, atXeged tha:t ■■■ 7 - . 
Jmmes Proctor, not further idmttft&d^ nad given his^ ■'- 
Kazan wife ^ name wi thout her. pers^insiOn as\ 4 .sponsor 
of this WaXdorf Peace Qonfer&nce,' The WaXdoff P^dce COM. • 
ference lsoa& n6ii further identified* . > ( X0O'F>1387Sr4T967) ... 

)ph& Sprit 14^ ' X94JS, '$ssu0 Of 
an annomdekent. captioned, Mnti-^OXipeden HalXy," which 
Xi^ted. James proctor p not further identified^ as moncf .th$ 
epeafiers'MnS $pKfr^or& the^BaXlym (PX''9X88 Sub A) . 

' \ meyi Xik^s^W' has been c^^ ih4 Mm <¥..- ••; : . 

.^Qonmuniist p&rtodio<i$,^ ' • . 



Mohr 

Pars<»ts , 



■Rostll. 

TtotCer . 
Nease - 



Tele. Room'- 
' HolioBum — 
Gat^y — s_ 



-M) TEf Enclosure to memorahdwit Mr, -Belmont to Mr Boardman, 
capt toned "House Committee- on Un-AmeriOan Activities (HCnA) 
Hearing y .my, 1958," dated 4/m/58, 505? s/c, ' • ; 
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I i Service Unit - Room 6524 

j i Forward to Fil^ Review 

I _L Attentxon -=L.y.. l 

Return fr. /mC^.nM UJrO 

■i Supervisor Room Ext, 
Ty pe of References Requested: 

i [Regular Request (Analytical Search) 

References {Subversive & Nonsubversive) 
j Subversive References Only 
I I Nonsubversive References Only 
I I Main References Only 
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I I Restricted to Locality of ^ 
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I I Buildup r I Variations 



I l-Check for Alpha^>e4;icai Loyalty ^rm 
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DECLASSIFICATICH AUTHORITY DESIvTE TPOJ 
FBI AUTOl^TIC DECLASSirrCATi™ GTJICE 

JUATE 07-30-2014 



J 




AITOFTELD OFFICES 



Transmit the following In 

Via AIR^L 



Date: 5-6-58 
(Type in plain text or code; 

REGISTERED MAIL 



TO: 

FROM: 

HS: 



(Priority or Metiiod or miling; 

DIRECTOR, FBI (61-7582) 

SAC, CHARLOTTE (100-8894) K^EJ 

^CUA HEARINGS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 
MAY 1958 
IS - C 



\ 




ReBuairtel to Charlotte, 4-24-58, and myalrtels to 
Director, 4-24-58, and 5-5-58. 



has advised that in personal contacts wit 

tha 



.^•8;-^3ureau- (-3'"''-''6i-7582)' ( m) 

rdO-397094, 
1 - 100-391922, 
1 - 100-379397, 

^1 - 100-363375. 

a - 100-369356.1 ^ 

3 - Philadelphia (2 - 100 -42611 ,r 

(1 - 100- J[ 
1 - New York (RM) (lOO- , | 

4 - Charlotte (2 - 100-8894) 
1 - 100-7611, 

;i - 100-7127, 




» VI V/\ 




RI£:hks 
(16) 

Approved: 




02J||AY141958 




4 



4 




CE 100-8894 



thev were not antnaii y subpoenaed as originally reported^ but 
that [ 



_ expressed the belief that they may be 
subpoenaed later. Informant made available a l etter on 6- -2-58. 
that he had r»ep.P»-| vg>ri from a former CP associate J^^_^^_l 



In this letterl 

from 

by HdUA l'or| — 



1 
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ililQ. presently re sides i n New York City. 

1 had 



stated that _ 
and had said that 
] place not stated 



come to see him 
]was subpoenaed 



m 



I His undou bted ly! I 
ing i n r" U and I | is undoubted ly! 

[ who also presently resiaes in | 



now gesid- 



As reflected in 
a copy of yhich v/as furnls 
forth that 



proceed to Washington, D» 
with HCUA representa tives . 
is not known whether 



poenaed to testify before 
he may possibly be called 
HCUA representatives. 



Charlotte airtel to Director, 4-28-58, 
hed Philadelphia, information was set 

CP member, Durham, N, C, was to 
Ct^ 5-5-58, for further conferences 
In light of this information, it 
I has actually been sub- 
HCUA at Washington, D. C, or whether 
to Washington for conferences with 



For the inf oiroation of Cincinnati, New York, and 
Philadelphia, re Charlotte airtel of 5-5-58, set forth 
information that a Mr. GEORGE C. WILLIAMS, Investigator for 
HCUA, had been in Winston-Salem 4-30-58, making inquiry in 
regard to present addresses of various CP members. None of 
the individuals asked about on 4-30-58, presently reside in 
Cincinnati, New York, or Philadelphia, therefore, copies of 
referenced Charlotte airtel 5-5-58, were not sent these 
offices. However, it should be pointed out t hat Mr. WILLIAMS 
indicated to Detective Captain T I Winston-Salera 

PD, that he was trying to arrange a Committee Hearing to be 
held probably in Atlanta, Ga. 

The Charlotte Office has received no additional 
information regarding date and place of any contemplated 
hearings . 

Philadelphia should confor m with instruction s set 
forth in realrtel in conhectlon with 



] 
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Transmit the following in 

Vi^ AIRgEL 




iU) 



(Ty^e in plain text or code) 



(Priority or Method ofMaUiag) 



V' 




A 



TO: DIRECTOR, FBI (61-7^82) 

FROM: S&C, GMHLOTTE {100-889 

O 

HCUA.HEARINOS, 
WASkilfGTOK, D. C. 
MY, 19^8 
IS - 0 




jOTROiPRIATE 
iUDFIEtDOITICBS 



Re Charlotte airtel dated V6/58. 



proceeded to 



Attorney ARENS and Invei^iiiiatfl: 
returned to Durham 



^reported | | had 

\ and had spent one hour with 



GEORGS HILLIAM S of the HC UA. 

he 



and reported to . 

nad been asked what kind or feilow he wais viorking for I 
and what were t. hft hflTd eAtf^f I 
Durham, K. C. ) J 



._E— C. ) , andf 

,JL-— Sa-)- I I haol^ '^replieg' that none were "left w^n g . " 



also commented he had been asked if he had 



1 tlegro ne x'fspaper uurtaam, 
FAACT. D arhattt. ^ 



ever-^tr ied 



Inf omant reported | | atjil 

toward him in making this comment was quizzTcS^mit |__ 



tud e 
did 



not press the issue, further 

■IAJl^Cx ^ii— .i-— ~ -J^' ''i^-^*' ..C^---- . 

The Bureau will note that f 

had discussed possibility 



other means jjj'i 

/^pBureau (61-7582) (RM) 
^^<^Charlotte UOO-88W ,). ^ ^« n/i 

(100-631|.br 



T previoasi^^^bory ' 
fby 



RHPtfoj? 
(6) 



5 



AppjoyedL 



Special Agent in Charge 
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Date: 



Transmit the following in 
Via 



(Type in plain text or code) 



(Priority or Method of Mailing) 




m 



CE 100-889i|. 
Page 2 



^ n said he had been asked if he belonged to the OP 

and he had replied technically he had never belonged and 
particularly at the present time he absolutely was not a 
member. He said he felt he had convi nced his hearers that 
he was not presently a member. I [ reported he had asked 
his questioners if he appeared before the Committee and answered 
some but not all questions posed at that time whether he would 
be held in contempt. He admitted to the Committee interviewers 
he had a num ber of "left wing" associates. He would not name 
them. I [ represented that he had been assur ed he would not 
be held in contempt under such circumstances. I I said the 
Committee representatives gave no indication if he would be 
called and made no mention of date of a hearing or if there 
would be a hearing at all. He reported he was "sitting tight" 
to see what would happen. 
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On I l inteiTgiewed by FBI Agents, Durham, 

N. 0. He admitted activities in Daniels Defense Committee, Tri- 

State JTegro Labor Council, Peace and Goodwill Council, Marxist 
Study Group in Horth Carolina. He declined to comment on 
attendance at Jefferson School of Social Science, Walnu t Cove 
Communigt School (lQc?2l TTo rth Carolina, or his position | H 

n op. Djmhjam, IT. C. He stated he wan"Ded 
to think about comments on this^^^Ta^ He denied he had ever 
supported overthrow of Government by force and violence either 
actually or in personal "political belief." He donated receiving 
funds from the CP or that he had been registered as a CP member. 
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Report concerning 



follows. 



MD 




Approved: Sent 

Special Agent in Charge 



M Per 



STANDARD FORM NO. 64 



.Office Mjsn^andum • united s-J^es government 

DIRECTOR, -FBI ^^^^ 
SAC, BOSTON (100-32353) <^ ^^r^^^.l PnltHlB 
^^^Jm, ENGMND AREA »|^^| | "fSU^*^^^ \,b/^^ 




SUBJECT: 




Re 0-1 form re DOUGIAS N. PEKKY^ Security Matter - C 
(Bufile 100-366920). received at Boston on April 19, 1958; 
and Boston letter to Director dated April 8, 1958^ captioned, 
"Coiranunist Infiltration of the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine. Workers of America (UE), IS - C; Internal 
Security Act .of 1950'' (Bufile 100-26912). 

Extra copies of this letter are being forwarded to the 
Bureau for the completion of their files in this matter 
as in this instance the HCUA, DOUGIAS N. PERRY and the UE \\ 
are closely associated . . . , . \\ 

The New Bedford '.'STANDARD TIMES," a New Bedford, Massachusett^ 
daily newspaper, .issue of March 29, 1958, carried the follow-^ 
ing article: ■ 



"NON-COMMUNIST OATHS ARE SIGNED 

Perry Joins UE, Local 
Officers in Affidavit 



"DOUGLAS N, PERRY, field organizer here for the 



United Electrical, ^ Radio and Machine Workers Union 

(independent"), signed a non-Communist affidavit 
I ' yesterday afternoon at the UE headquarters, 4l 

Bedford Street. - 

"PERRY, who last week refused to answer questions 
about his alleged affiliations with the Communist 
Party before the House Un-American Activities 1/ 
Committee in Boston, signed the affidavit with /' 
officers of Local 277 of the UE. -r 

:6>Bureau (2-100-366920) (2-100'-26912 ) (RM),.^ 
■3-Boston 

;i-ioo 

1-100 . 

;i-100-24298,) 



(9) 

WHB: JEH 



\ 





t 
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"In all, 24 officers of the local elected earlier 
this week by the membership signed copies of the 
National Labor Relations Board affidavit as required 
by the Taft-Hartley Act, Because PERRY is not an 
officer, of the union, he was not required to sign the 
statement. 

"Explains Reason 

"'I signed it for the local's membership to clear 
up. any doubts that may have been left as a result 
of the Boston hearings, » PERRY said, 

"The affidavit, taken under oath with a $10,000 fine 
9.nd five-year jail term as penalties for ..false or 
fraudulent statements, says, am not a member of the 
•Communist Party or affiliated with such party., I do 
not believe in, and I am not member of nor do I support 
any organization that believes in or teaches the over- 
throw of the Unit e(ax. States Government by force or by 
any illegal or unconstitutional methods . ' 

"In the clause, *I aiiv% responsible officer of the 
union named below, ' PE^i^" substituted the word organizer 
for officer. He also si'igned a separate statement using 
the word organizer in pla^e of officer ^in case anyone 
questions the alteration ol^he NLRB form.' 



Attorney JULIA A* JOYCE, who Wm^o notarized the state- 
ments of PERRY and the 24 UE oi^cers as required by 
law, ^ 

"'Refused on Prl.^iple' 

"Asked why he signed the affidavit ^ter pleading the 
1st and 5th Amendments to the ConstMiitlon at the 
hearings last week in Boston, PERRY wjid, «I refused • 
on principle to submit, to what.' I .con^^er the star 
chamber tactics of this committee of Mjd^'bic'ia'ns . 

"•In my opinion, they have no right toSlaive into or 
compel testimony from any citizen concei^nlng political 
beliefs, affiliations or lack of affiliations. These 
methods are only one step away from the totalitarian 
methods of forced confessions, thought control, torture and 
trial by smear . « " 
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"*To refuse to answer to this iinconstltutional 
inquisition v/as my vjay of fighting back against 
the threat to the civil liberties of all Americans 
v/hich I' feel this type of committee poseS;, ^ he said^" 



stated 



^ ^ a former member of the Communist Party^ 

advised on March 11, 1956, that he had^known DOUGLAS 
PERRY to have been a member of the nommu nist Pa rty . 
New England District, since early 1^51 • | stat( 

that PERRY had been a member of the 'ConrniuniSt^ Party j^^^ 
Section Committee in the New Bedford^ Massachusetts, 337^ 
area for the two years previous to 195,6 and as of 
March 11^ 1956, was still active in the Section Committee. 

I I advised on November 3. 195^^ that DOUGLA.S PERRY 

was. registered for the year 1955 in the New Bedford Branch, 
New England District of the Communist Party.*. " ^ y 



also advised on December 8, 193^^ that DOUGIAS NEIL 

PEHRT had contributed to a combined Communist .Party 
Emergency Press Drive and the Communist Party District 
Fund Drive which .was being carried on late In 195^ in the 
New Bedford area. 

The New Bedford "STANDARD TIMES, " issue of April 1, 1958, carried 
the following article:^ / 

'*'UE TO DISCUSS PERRY APRIL 13 

'^^ Session Set Ss ^8b Members 
Here Meet 

"A special membership meeting of Local 277, United 
Electrical J Radio and Machine Workers Union 
(Independent), was scheduled for April .13 last 
night to tak^' action on charge's made against the 
UE and DOUaLA.S N. PERRY, field organizer for the 
union here.., 

"The accusations that the UE is Communist -dominated 
and PERRY was a 'hard core'^worker for the Communist 
Party was made two weeks ago before the Boston 
hearings of the House Un-American Activities Committee 
by ARMANDO PENHA, of Fairhaven, ^©unter-spy for the FBI." • 
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"WILLIAM KING^ president of Local 277:^ said the 
full, membership meeting v/as scheduled by the officers 
and executive board members as the result of recom- 
mendations made by a meeting of approximately 80 union 
members last night at UE headquarters^ 4l Bedford 
Street. The meeting, which lasted 2^ hours, was closed 
to the press, 

"Asked what action the membership meeting would be asked 
to take, Mr, KING replied, ^Action in the form of trying 
to clear up the mess • * 

"Officially, last night's session was a special meeting 
of the Ace Cabinet Corporation unit in Local 277. A 
petition signed by 45 of the 56 workers. at the plant 
resulted in the meeting being called to discuss the 
charges made by PENHA, a former employee of Ace Cabinet. 

"But members of "tlie local from its other two" plants 
here, Morse Twist Drill and Machine Company and Eastern 
Electric, Inp., filled the UE Hall to standing-room-only 
capacity. . ./^ ^ " 

"Mr.^ KING reported ^ about 25 signers of the petition * 
from Ace Cabinet attended the meeting. There were 
three, from Eastern Electric and the rest, were from 
Morse Twist^Drill, \he said. Mr. PERRY, who is not a 
member, of thQ local but is paid by^^the international 
as a field organizer in this area,' also attended the 
meeting . 

"The attendance, while it filled the hall, represented 
9.pproximately 10 percent of the 800 members in Local 
277. 

"PERRY Under Pire 

"During the session, "it was reported Mr. PERRY 
WQ.S put under fire with a barrage of questions 
^ from about 10 of the members ♦ * 

"Mr. KING said the main issue was the field 
organiser's signing of a non-Commimist affidavit 
last Friday with the 24 newly-elected officers 
of thQ local." 
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"The statement, which is required by the National 
Labor Relations Board to be signed by all officers 
of TAnlon locals but not by field organizers, states 
in one paragraph, 'I am not a member of the Communist 
party or affiliated, with such party'. 

"Mr. KING said some of the members questioned the 
legality of Mr. PERRY'S signing the statement, 
charging "it 'wouldn't hold water in a court.' 

"He said he and other pfficers of the union have 
queried several lawyers in the city about it and 
'some, say it's legal and binding and others ^ say it 
doesn't mean a thing.' 

"The local president said some members advanced the 

theory that Mr. PERRY could have been a member of 

the Ooraraunist Party the day before he signed the 

affidavit, resigned "or dropped out officially the 

day tie signed it and then rejoined the party the following 

day. 

"Cites case of BEN GOLD 

"Mr. PERRY said his answer to this charge was citing 
the case of BEN GOLD, one-time president .of the Pur 
and Leather Workers .Union, who was convicted in „ 
Federal District "court, Washington, in 195^ for 
filing a. false non-Communist affidavit with the NLEiB. 

"The conviction was appealed and, in January 1957 * 
it was ravers ed by the Supreme Court. . The , 
indictment on which the conviction had been based 
was dismissed by a Federal District Court judge in 
Washington last May, 

"Mr. KING reported one of the members rose to ask 
Mr. PERRY if he would be willing to sign an affidavit 
undep? oath 'that you never have been a member of the 
Communist Party.' 
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"The field organizer reported he refused the request^ 
telling that member »I don^t thiiik anyone should be 
required or requested to sign affidavits relating to 
the past. Nobody^ in the labor movement is required 
to do so* ^ 

"'This particular statement is so vague that I don't 
think anyone could ansvjer such a things ^ Mr . PERRY 
said. 

"Members 'Pretty Upset' 

"Mr. KINO reported the membership of Local 277 is 
Ipretty upset* about" the Boston hearings. 

"He said those that petitioned for last night's special 
meeting 'to start some action on their own' were unaware 
that the local's officers initiated action before the 
Boston hearings closed. 

"Mr.. KING said he told the rank and file members that 
he placed a telephone call to Boston on March 21^ 
the last day of the hearings^ ,'to talk to one of the 
congressmen on the coimnittee. 

"'I talked with GEORGE G. WILLIAtlS of the committee 
staff and told him ^ I, was interested in getting all 
the evidence present'ed before the " committee ♦ ^ 

"'He told me he would send me a full and complete 
transcript of the hearings from Washington as soon 
as they were printed. I asked him if dates ^ times 
and locations mentioned, by PENHA 'were included^ and 
he said they were^, ' Mr. KING, reported. 

"The local president said he was told by Mr. WILLIAMS 
the transcripts would be printed in two or three.. 
weeks ^ possibly a ^ month, from the time the hearings 
ended. 

"Mr. KING said he told the meeting last' night that 
he also, spoke with PAUL SEYMOUR of Boston, president 
of the UE's District covering the. New England States 
and a few locals In' upper" New^York State." 
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"^He has promised to come davm here some day this 
week to talk with the officers and executive board 
members. He told me that any action taken will be 
for the beneat of our local . « 

"Regarding the legality of the non-Communist affidavit 
signed by Mr. PERRY^ the local president said he told 
the members he^^is ^sending copies to the Massachusetts 
attorney general 's of f ice in Boston^ theJJ. S. attorney 
general's office in Washington and the House^^Un- 
American Activities Committee in Washington to get that 
question answered." 

In regard to the non-Communist affidavit executed by BEHRY 
and described in the New Bedford "STANDARD TIMES", a New^_ 
Bedfo rd^ Massachusetts daily newspaper ^, igsyie of .March^29/ 
1958 J I " Compliance Section 3 
National Labor. Relations Board fN LRB)/ 24 School 's treet , 
Boston, Mg-ssachusetBs, ^advised SA J [on Aprll_l4, 
19583 that no such affidavit had been, received :Crom DOUGLAS 
N. PEfaRY as of that date, ; " ' 

The New Bedford "STANDARD TIMES," previously mentioned^ issue 
of April l4, 195$, , carried, the ^fpllowing article: 

"UE International Suspends Perry 
. _ . Of Duties Here 

"Local Delays Action 
On IssuQ Pending 
Twist Drill Contract 

"Members of Local 277^ United Electrical^ Radio and- 
Machine Workers Union (independent were told yesterday 
that DOUGLAS N. PERRY^,-.UE field organizer liere^ has been 
relieved temporarilsr of all his duties with the local by 
the xmiori»s^lnterna1;ionai headquarters in New York. 

"The disclosure was made by WILLIAM R. KING^ president of 
the locals at a special membersbi:^. meetixig ^in Moose Hall 
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"called to discuss charges made against PERRY that he was 

'hard-core' v/orker in the Coimminist Part^r and that the 
UE was Communist dominated . 

"Mr. KING reported the membership voted> 118-5^^ to post- 
pone ^.ction on 'the PERRY issue* until after the local 
negotiates and ratifies ,a new contract v/ith Morse Twist 
Drill and Machine Company* This was done in_accor(Jance 
with a recommendation made tp the members by the local's 
executive board • 

"PERRY'S territory as a field organizer for the UE includes 
Pawtucket, Taunton and a section of Connecticut as well as 
New Bedford;. His temporary suspension of duties By the 
international relates only to his work in New Bedford, Mr. 
KING reported. 

"204 Attend 

"Two hundred and four persons attended the meeting. 

"'The executive board felt that any action taken now 
ipight jeopardize our negotiations for the new con- 
tract, '^'Mr. KING said. The present contract covering 
approximately, 700 UE worjcers at Morse Twist Drill 
expires May 8. " ^ , , ^ 

"Workers at Ace cabinet Corporation^ who had petitioned 
for yesterday's special membership meeting of the 
locals protested "the executive board's recommendation 
and walked out of the meeting after the vote was taken. 

"They charged the executive board had 'railroaded' its 
recommendation through the meeting as a 'delaying 
tactic' and that they were the victims of 'a snow Job.' 

"The Ace Cabinet workers said they tried unsuccessfully 
to put motions on the floor of the meeting^ including 
one that would have had PERRY 'removed forthwith as field 
organizer in this area' and 'expelled from the UE union.' . 

"Motions Refused 

* X • 

"ANDREW COSMOS, a former executive board member of the 
local, from^Ace Cabinet, said his motions were refused by 
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"KING because the locals president ruled the executive 
Ijoard's recommendation was on the floor to be voted. 

"The Ace Cabinet workers vjho were joined in their walkout 

by a few members of the local from Morse Twist Drill and Eastern 

Electric, Inc., said the meeting »s agenda, v/as 'cut and dried* 

an 'all set up by UE leaders and our executive board.' 

About 30 members took part in the walkout . 

"Mr. KING said the executive board's recommendation to 
postpowe action temporarily against PERRY 'came out of 
a meeting we had last week with PAUL SEYMOUR and DONALD 
TORMEY.' , 

"TORMEY, a resident of Lynn^ is the union's top organizer 
fpr Nevj England. He vxas identified as a Communist by 
HERBERT A. PHILBRICK^ FBI undercover agent in the Com- 
mimist , Party,^ ,9,t ^QOfigr^s^ional hearings in Washington in 
1951'and at ^1955 'hearings before the Massachusetts "Commission 
on Communism, 

"SEYMOUR^ who lives in Jamaica Plain^ is president of the 
UE's District 2^ which Qovers all locals in New England 
and one 'in Upper New York State ^ 

"Both TORMEY and SEYMOUR were present at the Local 277 meeting 
yesterday^ but did not take part in the discussion. At the 
outset 6f^ "Bhe meeting^ SEYMOUR installed the local's newly- 
elected officers, 

"PERRY did not attend the meeting. 

"Action Postponed 

"Mr. KING said there was 'considerable discussion con- 
Qernipg parliamentary procedure' at the meeting. 

"'The PERRY issue was postponed until the first Sunday 
after the new contract with Morse Twist Drill is ^negotiated 
and ratified J ' he said. 'We_can't. afford to have union- 
busting tactics break up our local and j'eopardize the new 
contract at the plant. 
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"'These Ace Cabinet workers wanted their day for a 
banging,^ Well they will have their day for a hanging^ 
if they want "it — 'the first Sunday a;fter the Morse con- 
tract is ratified S the local^president asserted. 

"PERRY Not Committee Member 

"PERRY is not" a 'member of the negotiating committee. 

• — ^ . ■» - 

"During the debate on the executive board's recommendation^ 
COSMOS said he vias permitted to read a clause from a leaflet 

Issued by Local 277 » on May l4^ 195^^ following the resigna- 
tion^ of the, locales former president^ JOSEPH F» O'BRIEN. 

"The paragraph in the leaflet told the UE^*workers\, '^But 
isn't it better to be called ^'Communist ^with a good, contract^ 
good wages and a good union^ than to be 'called good Americans 
and work for $1 an hour v/ith no imion or with a phony union^?' 

"COSMOS said he read that statement from the leaf.let to^ 
point. out to the membership that 'something has to be done 
right now to clean house.' 

"BA.PTISTE Comments 

"Another Ace Cabinet worlcer, MANUEL C. BAPTISTE, said he 
was allowed to read a prepared^ statement^ in. answer to a 
leaflet put out by the local at' tiie plant~'last''week ' 
charging him with 'forming a committee at. Ace Cabinet to 
break up UE Local 277 • ' _ . 

"In explaining PERRy's temporary suspension from activities 
* With Local 277, Mr. KING said the field organizer has been 
'relieved of allfhis, duties with the local and will not 
service any of our shops in New Bedford. ' 

"When the Ace Cabinet workers walked out of the meeting, 

Mr. KING said he ruled as 'out of order' a motion made 
from the floor" that the Ace Cabinet \mit 'be kicked out of 
Local 277'. „ . 

"Following that, he said, the meeting continued with .a 
report on the status of negotiations for the new contract 
with Morse Twist Drill. The union presented its demands 
last Tuesday, whiQh include increases in wages and fiinge 
benefits, Mr. KING said. 
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"Mr. KING said the union's negotiating committee has another 
meeting scheduled with company officials tomorrow," 
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FBI 



Date: 5/5/58 
PLAIN TEXT 



Transmit the following in _ 
Via AIR TEL REGISTERED MAIL 





TOt DIRECTOR, FBI (61-7582) 

SAC, CHARLOTTE ( 100-869 

^.HEARINGS, 
ASHINGTON, D. C. 
MAY 1958 
IS - C 

Re Ce alrteB to Bureau k/'lK/^Q and 4/28/58; re 
Bualrtel to Ce 4/2 V58. 

On 5/1/58, Detoctive Captain 
Salem, N. C. PD, advised SA CARMON.J. STUART that Mr. 
GEORGE C. WILLIAMS, Investigator for HCUA (descrihed by Captain | 





] as former FBI Agent), came to see him on 4/30/58 and 
made inquiries as to the whereabouts of EUGENE FELDMAN (CG OO)", \ 
JERRY PEARSON (KG 00 ), and VELMA HOPKINS (CE OO). He 
mentioned in his conversation ALBERT WARREN WILL IAMS (DB 60), 
I I (CE 00 both . W 

cas.es;. Mr, Williams maicatea tna-c ne was trying to arrange 
a committee hearing to be held probably in Atlanta, Ga, jj^J ^ 

Bureau (2 - 6i-t582) (l ^JLQOJiLazOT. JEROME H2MAN PEM^ON) 



1 - iO0^f5^t'5S, VELMA BEST HOFIIIINS) 
'1 - 100-^62262, ALBERT WARREN WILLIAMS) 
'1 - 100-370495, .'.TTP'RITO T7RT.DMAM^ 
'1 - 100-391922, 

;i - 100-379397, - , 

2 - Kansas City (100-10145, JEROME HYMAN PEARSON) (RM 
1 - Detroit (Info.)(l00-ALBERT WARREN WILLIAMS) (RM) 
1 - Chicago (Info. j( 100-EUGENE FELDMAN) (RM) 
1 - Atlanta (lnfo.){RM) 
6 * Charlotte (2 - 100-8894) 
1 



- 100-3385, JEROME. HYMAN PEARSONl 
1 - 100-599^, VELMA:-BEST HOPKINS)/ 
'1-'- 100-7611, ' 
'1 - 100-7127, 



RLK: jn 
(19) 



0 MAY 15 1358 





CE 100-8894 



Captain r U as not able to furnish Mr. WILLIAMS 
with the addresses desired^ as he did not have that information 
ifjith the exception that he knew VELMA HOPKINS still lived in 
Winston-Salem, N. C. He stated that Ms?. WILLIAMS indicated 
that a letter would be W3?itten to th$ Winston-Salem PD inquiring 
■ Tgr the addresses of th^se and possibly other persons. Captain 

I I stated that he advised Mr. WILLIAMS that such information 

as was available would be furnished in response to such a 
letter. HCUA representatives have not contacted Bureau 
personnel either at Charlotte, N. C. or at Winston-Saleni, N. C. 

For the information of the Kansas City office, 
information has been received from informants of the Charlotte 
Division and from Captain I I that HCUA was planning 



hearings in N. C. sometim^Tmiay 1958. 

- , Iri reBuairtel, the Bureau advised that the Bureau 
had been- confidentially advised that HCUA does not have hearings 
scheduled in N. C; "however, an HCUA 'representative is making 
contacts in N. C. with Communists or alleged Communists in an 
attempt to obtain friendly witnesses for HCUA. 

The Bureau further advised that up-to-date reports 
where warranted should be submitted on individuals who may be 
subpoenaed to appear before the HCUA. Further, that in instances 
where report is not submitted, a letter should be submitted 
under individual case captions, referencing Bureau airtel to 
Ce of 4/24/58; advising why a report will not be submitted. 
Further, that such letters should reflect the date of the last 
report as well as a statement that yoit possess no additional 
pertl,n^^nt ■ inf ormatiort. In additidtt,. offices of- origin in 
individual cages' should '"-consider requesting Bureau autholfity 
to interview individuals where feasible. 

ReBuairtel also advised that in the event an individual 
being considered for subpoena is being utilized as a security • 
infoiroant or source of information, no report is required; 
however, the identities of such individuals must be immediately 
furnished the Bureau in order that appropriate action may be 
taken. 



STANDARD FORM NO. 64 



' Office M.em^andum • united states government 



TO 




DIRECTOR, FBI 



DATE: 



5/9/58 



?ROiM}^^^^ HEWiffiK (100-39625) 
SUBJECT: C^HQugg COMMITTEE ON UN-iUaERICAN ACTIVITIES 



On 5/6/58 HCUA Investigator 



appeared at the Newark Office and advised tnat ne xs presently 
conducting an investigation in New Jersey in an effort to 
obtain potential friendly witnesses for the HCUA. These 
witnesses will be called to testify regarding their knowledge 
of CP activities in New Jersey in the event, that, the hgita 

decides to hold future hearings in this State. | | 

advised that no definite plans have been formulated for 
HCUa hearings in New Jersey, as yet, however, and that the 
results of his current investigation will probably be the 
determining factor in whether hearings will be held in the 
near future. 
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, J furnished a list of the below listed 

six individuals that he intended to contact while in 
New Jersey: 



He advised he would not interview «ny of these . 
individuals if this office felt that an interview would A/ 
jeopardize any investigation of the Newark Office. ^v.^ 



CC: 2-Bureau (RM) 
7-Newark . 



c 



p 



(100-32203) 
(100-39314) 
(100-30254) 
(100-40749) 
(100-18191) 



CWT:asv 
(9) 



2m 




] c,-e,iMAY 1,^1958 
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A review of the Newark files on the above 
individuals reflected that none are under investigation 
by this office at the present time, an d none are act ive 
informants. One of these individuals, I ^ ^ ^ I ^® 

a former Security Informant, who has testified before 
the Subversi ve Activi ties Control Board concerning his LYL 
activities. I I was advised it is not believed that 

an interview with these individuals would adversely 
affect any Bureau investigation. 



On 5/8/58 1 former Security Informant, 



telephonically ftontacte d tne Newark Office and advised he 
had been interviewed by | | of the HCUA on 5/7/58 



name 
had 



concer ning his knowled ge of C P acflvities in the Newark 
area. I I advised ]^ I that he had obtained his.n 

from Departmental records, which indicated that | |h 

testified before the SACB on L^S^ activities. 

Newark will review the files on the above-listed 
individuals to determine if all infomation concerning these 
potential witnesses of the HCUA has been furnished to the 
Bureau, Where necessary, a current report will be submitted. 
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STANDARD FORM HO. 64 



Office Alefh^ i^dum • united s\ ,^o -government 



TO 



FROM 



MR. TOLSON 
G, A. NEASE 



DATE: 



May 9, 1958 



SUBJECT: ^^SR^QLEjO]F T^^^ RlJEl£lllJ^ 

Releas?fi^buse Committee on Un-American Activities 



XolSQ] 

Board] 
Belmont^ 
Mohr _ 
Nease 
Parsons 
Rosen 
Tcanm 




Trotter 

Clayton 

Tele. Room 

Holloman 

Gondy 



Attached is a copy of the above-mentioned pamphlet 
which the House Committee on Un-American Activities will release next^ 
I week. It is a reprint of a series of articlesby Congressman ?^B£iS;L^ ''^^^Sil§£? 
{appearing in the Philadelphia Inquirer, March 3-9, 1958. ^ ^* ^ * 

Dick Aren^, Counsel for the Committee, gave Mr. DeLoach a" — ' 
copy for the Director and Mr. DeLoach thanked him. 

It will be noted the page opposite the Foreword contains a box 
"J. Edgar Hoover Says. " This i^ S: quote from the Director's article "Communist 
Ifew Look - A Study in Duplicity" which appeared in the Elks Magazine in August, 
1956. 



ACTION: A copy of this pamphlet is being forwarded to the 
Domestic Intelligence Division for appropriate action. 



Enclosure 



CDD:FML „, ^™ 

I— Mr. Belmont (with copy) ,*-*f^^H/M^ 
Mr. Jones ^^^^^Wm^. 
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PuBiiic 601, 79th Congress 

The legislation under which the House Comnnttee on Un-American 
Activities operates is Public Law 601, 79th Congress [1946], chapter 
753, 2d session, which provides: 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled^ * * * 

PART 2— RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Rule X 

8EC. 121. STANDING COMMITTEES 
:fc * * * * * . * 

17. Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 

Rule XI 

POWBBS AND DUTIES OP COMMITTEES 
****** 

(q) (1) Committee on Un-American Activities. 
(A) Un-American activities. , , , 

(2) Tlie Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (i) the extent, 
character, and objects of un-American propaganda activities m the United tatates, 

(ii) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American propa- 
ganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and attacks 
the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitution, and 

(iii) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress m any necessary 
remedial legislation. . , „ . , rr / a ii.- 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such mvesti- 
ffation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Oomnuttee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such 
times and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any, person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 

« « * * * * » 

Rule XII 

t 

LBGISIATIVB OVERSIGHT BY STANDING COMMITTEES 

Sec 136. To assist the Congress in appraising the administration of the laws 
and m developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem neces- 
sary, each standing committee of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
shall exercise continuous watchfuhiess of the execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of any laws, the subject matter of which is witlun thejurisdio- 
tion of such committee; and, for that purpose, shaU study all pertment reports, 
and data submitted to the Congress by the agencies in the executive brancn ot 
the Government* 



RULES ADOPTED BY THE 85TH CONGRESS 
House Resolution 6, January 3, 1967 
****** 
RuLia X 

STANDING COMMITTEES 

1. There shall be elected by the House, at the commencement of each Con- 



* * * * * * # 
(q) Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 

******* 

Rule XI 

POWERS AND DUTIES OP COMMITTEES 

* * * * * * * 

17. Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(a) Un-American activities. 
^ (b) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommittee, 
18 authorized to make from time to time investigations of (1) the extent, char- 
/ox and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(2) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American prop- 
aganda that IS instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and 
attacks the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, and (3) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress 
m any necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the Hou^e (or to the 
Oierk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is. authorized to sit and act at such times 
and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, has 
recessed, or has adjourned,' to hold such hearings, to requne the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the'signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chahrman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 

******* 

26. To assist the House in appraising the administration of the laws and in 
developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem necessary, 
each standing committee of the House shall exercise continuous watchfulness 
of the execution by the administrative agencies concerned of any laws, the subject 
matter of which is within the jurisdiction of such committee; and, for that 
purpose, shall study all pertinent reports and data submitted to the House by 
the agencies m the executive branch of the Government. 

VI 
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J. Edgar Hoover Says: 

People ask me, ''Can the danger of communism be so great 
when the membership of the Communist Party in the United 
States is consistently falling?" 

To that I can say only Siat numbers mean nothing and that 
those nations which have attempted to assess the threat of com- 
munism on the basis of numerical strength alone are eating the 
bitter bread of slavery for their shortsightedness. 

The Communist Party in the U. S. is small: however, this 
group is a fanatical, dedicated body of individuals operating 
under the strict discipline which the Communist Party imposes. 
It is not just another political party. It is a fifth column which 
no American who values his freedom can afford to ignore. Its 
most menacing quality is its ability to pursue inflexible objec- 
tives—fixed, mivatying goals— by meajQs of flexible tactics. 
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FOREWORD 



In the following pages, the Conunittee on Un-American Activities 
reprints a series of articles by its chairman on various episodes the 
Krendin's secret war against America. Here are the stories of Harry 
Gold and the Eosenbergs, who stole some of America's vital military 
secrets for the Soviet Union; Judy Coplon, who kept her Communist 
masters informed about the efforts of the Government to root out 
their espionage and subversion; Louis Wheaton, who betrayed his 
countrymen while they were fighting for survival in Korea; and 
Rudolf Abel, colonel of the KGB, the overseas intelligence arm of the 
Soviet Union. Here, too, are the stories of the gigantic Communist 
propaganda fronts' which have Iped hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans iato the service of international communism. • , ^ - 

In recent months technical membership of the formal Communist 
Party has decreased. Yet, the power of the Soviet forces operatmg 
within the United States is unimpahed. They are engaged m a 
continuing battle to deprive us of our internal defenses and our 
nuclear age weapons, to leave us helpless before the sweeping advance 
of Communist aggression. , , . i. j x 

There are new Communist fronts constantly bemg created to 
replace those that are no longer useful. There are new Golds and 
Rosenbergs. And yet there are still persons in positions of leadership 
in our Nation who are either ignorant of the long record of Soviet 
treachery and deceit, or else are unwilling to react realistically to theu: 

knowledge of it. ■, . . i r xi. 

In recent months one expert after another, m various phases ot me 
global Soviet conspiracy, has warned that tune is fast running out for 
the United States and the remainmg countries of the free world. 
The incidents portrayed in this series of articles should give pause to 
all Americans who are concerned not only with the survival of th^ 
Nation, but with their own personal and physical survival as weU. 
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SUBVERSIVE PERIL MOUNTS DESPITE COMRADE LOSS 

When the Comnmnist newspaper, The DaUy Worker, suspended 
pubKcation early this year, some Communist oflGicials "admitted," 
with a suspiciously frank gloominess, that membership in the party 
had sunk as low as 8,000. Compared with the 25,000 members the 
Communist Party of the U. S. had boasted at its 16th National 
Convention just 1 year ago, the present figure apparently marks a 
drastic decline in the party's prosperity. Compared with the 80,000 
members who had joined the ranks in the depth of the depression of 
the 1930's, today's total seems to prove the Communist Party in 
America, for all practical purposes, has collapsed — and^with it the 
danger of Red subversion in the United States. 

The grim truth is just the opposite. 

The past year has been one of the greatest periods of triumph for 
the Eiemhn and its confederates throughout the free world. Within 
the United States, the Communist apparatus has evolved new imple- 
ments of political conquest. These have found roots in, and have in 
turn contributed to, a dangerous climate of complacency which itself 
represents an acute threat to the very foundation of our security 
system. 

The danger of communism is mounting — ^not receding. The United 
States remains the major target of Soviet aggression. Indifference to 
the KremHn's avowed program of global conquest can lead only to the 
inevitable destruction of our free institutions and ourselves as a people. 

It is not pleasant to state these conclusions. I would much prefer 
to report that the tide has turned against international communism 
and that the day of its dissolution is in sight. But I cannot do so. 

Numerically, it is true, the membership of the Communist Party 
of the U. S. has declined. Partly, this is because many dilettantes 
have gradually left the fringes from which they had long gazed with 
starry-eyed credulity. A great deal of the ''decline," however, is 
more apparent than real: many party members have resigned — some 
with great public fanfare— because it suits the party's purposes to 
have them go imderground rather than to continue working as 
confessed Communists. , . . 

What Americans m^st never forget is this: those remammg m the 
Communist apparatus comprise a hard core of revolutionaries who 
have consecrated themselves to accomplish the annihilation of our form 
of Government. And, actually, there are half a dozen kinds of 
Communists. . . ' 

First are the professionals, who may or may not be card-carrymg 
party members. Then there is the concealed Communist, the sym- 
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pathizer, the fellow-traveler, the innocent who has been duped by the 
Communists and, finally, there is the opportunist. For every party 
member, there may be hundreds able and willing to do the party's 
\Vx)rk. Put another way, there are at this moment the equivalent 
of some 20 combat divisions of enemy troops on American soil, engaged 
m propaganda, espionage, and subversion— troops that are loyal only 
to the Soviet Union. 

During the past year a nationwide campaign of political subversion 
du-ected by the Communist Party and aided by numerous ajffiliate 
organizations has spread throughout the United States, as a part of 
what may emerge as the most successful technique thus far devised 
by the Soviet apparatus in this country. 

Into this campaign, the Eiemlin has succeeded in enlisting, at a 
conservative estimate, more than a million Americans. Their partici- 
pation has ranged from membership in the far-flung network of Com- 
munist-front organizations to' the signing of Conununist-sponsored 
petitions and has included substantial financial contributions. 

Let me make this clear: I do not say there are 1,000,000 Com- 
munists m this country. Par from it. It is only fair to say that 
many of the persons who have taken part in this subversive'^campaign 
would be aghast if they understood the full import of their actions 
and if they appreciated the extent to .which they had unwittingly 
benefited the Comniunist conspiracy. 

The clear objective of this campaign is the destruction of the 
entn-e security system of the United States. More immediately, it 
seeks to cripple the antisubversive programs of the executive branch 
of the Government and of Congress. 

It would do this in tAvo ways: One, by shaclding or abolishing the 
Committee on Un-American Activities; two, by discrediting the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and its Director, J. Edgar Hoover. 

This drive is best exemplified by .the work of the so-called Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee, which inaugurated its campaign aga&inst 
the PBI and the Un-American Activities Committee at a rally in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, just a few months ago. 

One of the speakers was Dalton Trumbo, playwright and screen 
writer, a member of the notorious Hollyv^ood Ten who was convicted 
and sentenced for contemi)t of Congress in refusing to tell the Un- 
American Activities Committee whether he was a Communist. 

Trumbo loudly vilified the committee, J. Edgar Hoover, and the 
FBI and crudely derided a group of Hungarian patriots who were 
picketing the rafly. His speech, and those of others, made clear the 
objectives of the campaign. Communists not only seek to destroy 
the House committee but to wreck completely the investigative powers 
of Congress in the field of subversive activities. 

So far as our committee was concerned, the Communists not only 
admitted their goal— they boasted of it. Harvey O'Connor, chap- 
man of the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee, hailed the New 
York rally as ^'historical, because it opens the abolition campaign 
against the House Committee on Un-American Activities.'', 
" O'Connor was identified as a member of the Communist Party by 
Benjamin Gitlow, a former secretary general of the party, as long 
a^o as October 17, 1939. In addition, he has a long record of associa- 
tion with numerous Communist-front organizations. 
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His chief assistant, as vice chairman of the "abolition" drive, was 
Corliss Lament, who for years has been one of the foremost apologists 
for the Soviet Union in the United States. 

The O'Connor-Lamont outfit, as I said, made no attempt to camou- 
flage its determination to abolish the anti-Commimist agencies of 
Congress but in its attacks on the Federal Bureau of Investigation it 
was sUghtly more subtle. Typical of its tactics was an advertisement 
which appeared in a few magazines, headed, "You and the -FBI. 

Avoiding a frontal attack, the committee cunningly suggests that 
FBI agents engage in tactics of intimidation against American citizens. 
Stripped of its Communist gibberish, the advertisement flatly advises 
Americans to ignore FBI investigators who may enlist then: help m 
protecting the security of the United States. 

"The FBI, unhke courts and grand juries, does not have the power 
of subpena and of compulsory examination," it declares. . "You may 
declme an invitation to visit FBI agents or to receive them at your 
home or oflice." ^ j. 

Then, the advertisement goes on to suggest that G-men engage m 
political mtimidation, like the brutal secret police who characterize 
everyCommunist state. 

"Unfortunately," it contmues with mock concern/ "at the present 
time many FBI inquh^ies appear to be concerned with pohtical asso- 
ciations rather than with obtaining facts for the constructive purposes 
of criminal investigation. The very nature of political inquiries means 
that many of the questions will be of the sort which no citizen is, or 
should be, required to answer. 

"Finally, the use of investigative power by governmental agencies 
to intimidate or threaten is expressly forbidden by law. We suggest 
that you report any attempt at intimidation to the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee." , . , 

The effrontery of such an . attack is obvious when one remembers 
that its intended victun, the FBI, is the agency which exposed such 
Communist enemies of the United' States as Harry Gold, David Green- 
glass, and Ethel and Julius Rosenberg— all convicted atomic spies; 
Judith Coplon, a Justice Department employee convicted of passing 
secret information to a Soviet diplomat— but who escaped pnson on 

a technicality. __ „ 

In subsequent articles I will review these cases. They are weU 
worth remembermg— and all Americans should keep them in mmd 
when they read such shabby, snide attacks on the FBI by Commumst- 
dkected organizations such as the one I have mentioned above. 

Here I wish to discuss the Communist menace in more general 
terms. The Russians themselves have made one aspect of the peril 
clear enough, by the satellites they have sent soarmg into space withm 
the past few months. These present fresh evidence of Soviet Russia s 
technological progress, a progress made possible to a large degree by 
the penetration of our internal defenses by Soviet conspirators and 
their theft of some of our most vital mihtary and scientific secrets. 

Communist pohtical subversion presents a danger to the American 
people equaUng that of Soviet satelhtes and long-range missiles. The 
u:S. S. R. would prefer, to achieve its program without the physical 
destruction of its enemies; if the gates can be opened from within by 
dupes and Communist agents, overt aggression by the Soviet Union, 
will obviously be unnecessary. 
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^ This would be the fuffillinent ' of Lenin's prophecy, made at the 
inception of the international Communist empire: 
^ '/First," he said, 'Ve will take eastern Em'ope, then, the masses of 
Asia^ then we will encn^cle the United Statesj which will be the last 
bastion of capitalism. It will fall hke an overripe fruit into oiu* hands^'' 

The Communist Party in America, since the death of StaUn, has 
lost considerable numerical membership. Nevertheless, the Com- 
munist leadership in the United States has proved itself egual to its 
assigned task. In a fundamental shift of tactics, theu^ old cries of 
revolution and forcible overthrow of the Government have been muted 
and replaced by more subtle calls for "peaceful coexistence," "universal 
disarmament," and the like. 

It is essential to remember, however, that the effectiveness of the 
Communist operation has nothing whatever to do with the size of the 
party. ^ A compact, hard-core elite can be and is of greater value to the 
J&emhn than would be an unwieldy mass of undisciphned and various 
adherents. 

As the normal party structm^e recedes from view, it is being re- 
placed by a widespread undercover apparatus, duplicating— beneath 
the siirface— all the mechanisms of Communist Party activities: print- 
ing and pubUshing Conununist propaganda, forniulating strategy, and 
leading the apparatus. 

A few months ago, in a series of articles in The Inquirer, I related 
the exploits of the counterspy Boris Mofros, who enabled this coun- 
try to unmask agents of the international Soviet apparatus. 

His story demonstrated, with new emphasis, tlie constant secret 
warfare of the Communist empire against the United States and its 
free world allies. The danger is heightened by the fact that it lies 
hidden from^our view and stems in many cases from persons who 
would not ordinarily be suspected as agents of the KremUn. ^ 

It is instructive that Morros himself, regarded by the Soviets as a 
key instrument of espionage in the West, had no affiliation with the 
^ Communist Party or any Communist fronts. This explains how any- 
one in such a capacity can swear under oatb that he is not a Commu- 
nist and never has been a Communist and yet can be important in the 
Soviet apparatus. 



HARRY GOLD'S ATOM SPYING CALLED CRIME OF CENTURY 

To the short, chubby man huddled in a corner out of the wind on 
a bleak January afternoon 14 years ago, there was nothing incongruous 
about the tennis ball clutched in the hand of the approaching stranger. 
Chubby had been waiting at an appointed spot in New York's lower 
^East Side for just such a stranger; the tennis ball would be his sim of 
recognition. To identify himself, Chubby carried a pair of gloves 
and a green book. ^ . ^, -, i . 

They made an unprepossessmg panr, Chubby ordmary lookmg, 
mild-majmered, and ^ffident, the other a thin, sallow-faced, stoop- 
shouldered young man whose weak brown eyes peered anxiously 
through thick lenses. 

They were, in fact, two of the most treacherous spies who ever met 
on American soil and between them they did the United States 
incalculable harm, whose consequences could still be disastrous. The 
shorter of the two was Harry Gold, a Philadelphia chemist who, on 
that January day in 1944, had been selling out his country to Soviet 
Russia for 8 years. ^ ^ ^ , i -iv ^ 

" The man with the tennis ball was Dr. Elaus Fuchs, brilliant 
German-born physicist who, as a naturalized British subject, was 
assigned to the Manhattan En^eer District, the secret code name 
for the atomic bomb project. . ^ 

The offense of these two men, described without exaggeration by 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, as 
"the crime of the century," was to steal for Russia the secret of the 
A-bomb. _ , . T 

But let's get on with theu^ meetiag — theur &st. Exchangmg nods 
of recognition, they took a cab to a Third Avenue restaurant where 
Gold identified himseK as "Raymond." Fuchs gave his right name 
and briefed Gold on the Manhattan Project. This was a year and a 
half before the first successful atomic bomb test, but Gold was enough 
of a scientist to appreciate the potential of such a weapon. 

Today the two men are in prison, Gold at a Federal penitentiary 
serving a sentence of 30 years, Fuch^ doing 14 years at Wakefield 
Prison in central England. The evil they did persists and if their 
two countries face the peril of obliteration by the ambitious men of 
Moscow, Harry Gold and Klaus Fuchs can claim much of the credit. 

Springing from widely different backgrounds, both became eager 
pawns of the Communist conspiracy. In Dr. Fuchs' motivation, a 
repudiation of the religious teachings and stern discipline of his father, 
the Rev. EmU Fuchs, played a part. So did the arrogance and 
brutality of Hitler's Nazis, which impelled him to join the Young 
Communist League in. Germany. 

Gold lived quietly at the home of his parents at 6823 Kindred Street, 
Philadelphia, to which he immediately returned after his introduction 
to Fuchs. A son of Russian parents who fled their homeland in 1907, 
he had been born Heinrich Godolnitsky in Berne, Switzerland, and 
was brought at the age of 3 to Philadelphia, where the family anglicized 
his name to Harry Gold. 

His, by choice, was a lonely life. A bookish iatrovert m whose 
mild manner there seemed a touch of iasolence, hei was graduated from 
South Philadelphia High School and attended classes at the University 
of Pennsylvania and at Drexel Institute without acquiring any close 
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Mends of either sex. He drove himself at work, substituting for nor- 
mal human contacts a life of fantasy, peopled by relatives and 'friends 
that existed only in his imagination. ' , 

The devious trail of his treachery over a period ,of more than a 
decade can be traced quickly. He described it many times, both in 
his own confessions and in coui't proceedings involving other defend- 
ants. What is less well kno^vn is the story of the FBI investigations 
that nailed Gold, IHichs, and fellow traitors. 

Gold was no bemused puppet of Moscow who hadn't realized the 
enormity of his crime. As he told the FBI at the end: 

/'I began the work of industrial spying for the Soviet Union in 1936 
with the full realization of what I was doing. I felt that as an ally 
I was only helping the Soviet Union obtain information that I thought " 
it was entitled to." 

A character referred to by the FBI as "Troy Niles" steered Gold 
into communism and introduced him to his first contact in the Soviet 
espionage apparatus, a "Paul Smith," an agent of the NKVD secret 
police masquerading as an employe of the Amtorg Trading Corp., 
a Russian busmess agency in the United States. He was the fitst of 
Gold's Soviet superiors in a series that ended with Anatoli Antonovich 
- Yakovlev, a graduate of the Moscow Engineering Economic Institute. 

Gold was working at the time for the Pennsylvania Sugar Co. 
and "Smith," in his domineering manner, demanded that he obtain 
the secrets of a new process for manufacturmg ethyl alcohol. He 
never was able to deliver that information, but he did pass along 
valuable data on lanolin, the manufacture of soap, a carbon-dioxide 
recovery process, and a number of processes involving conamercial 
solvents. 

To improve his qualifications, Moscow helped pay for Gold's 
belated training in chemistry at Xavier University in Cincincnati. 
He made an excellent record there in aU but one course: His lowest 
grade was in "Principles of Ethics." 

Having demonstrated his dependability and trustworthiness, Gold 
received his supremely important assignjnent. He was to drop all 
oth^t: work and make contact with the pale stranger with the tennis 
ball. 

Fuchs at the time was attached to a British scientific mission, his 
loyalty certified by British authorities, and during the next 6 months 
he met Gold half a dozen times or so, passing along various technical 
data on atomic research. ^ Gold, in turn, passed them^into the pipeline 
to Moscow. Their meetings were strictly busmess, allowing no time 
for small talk, with one exception. Fuchs did naention that he planned 
to entertain his sister, Mrs. Kiistel Heinemann, of Cambridge, Mass., 
at his New York apartment. 

Suddenly, without warning, Fuchs dropped out of Gold's world. 
He had been assigned to the A-bomb project at Los Alamos, N. Mex., 
and it was almost a year before Gold met him again, by prearrange- 
ment, on the Castillo Street Bridge in Santa Fe, on the first Sunday in 
June 1945. 

, Gold had traveled by train from Chicago to Albuquerque, thence 
by bus to Santa Fe. To avoid asking du-ectiohs of passers-by, he 
obtained a city map from the chamber of commerce and on it marked 
the route to the Castillo Street Bridge. Fiichs, at the wheel otk di- 
lapidated car, showed up on the dot of 4 p. m. ' ^ ' . 
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The Los Alamos project, Fuchs reported, was proceeding nicely 
but he gave his personal estimate that the bomb would never be 
finished m time for use against Japan. He and Gold arranged to meet 
3 months later and just before parting — a standard practice for spies — 
Fuchs handed Gold a package containing_highly secret information.. 
Within a matter of days it was en route to ilussia. 

They met again, as planned, on September 19, 1945. The scientist 
had proved a poor prophet: By then the test A-bomb had been ex- 

?loded successfully ana two more had eliminated Japanese cities, 
'he war was over. , . . , 

Fuchs was feeling talkative. He rambled on about his father, 
who had never approved his Communist associations. He specu- 
lated at length on the vast new force for good or evil that man had at 
his disposal in the controlled atom. As he took leave of Gold, he 
handed him another- envelope. _ His car disappeared down a dark 
street. Gold never saw him again. 

Russia, it was learned many years later, hoped to explode its first 
atomic bomb by October 1952, more than 7 years behind America. 
Actually, President Truman was forced to announce, in August 1949, 
that Russia had achieved the "impossible," ending America's peace- 
enforcing monopoly of the weapon. / ^ 
Long before that, the American Government learned that its basic 
secrets of nudear fission had been stolen; just when the sickening 
discovery was made is a closely guarded FBI secret. 

Eventually, however, the FBI learned there had been definite, 
serious, and continual leaks of information from the British scientists 
in America durmg and after the war. Fuchs, by this time, was con- 
ducting atomic research in England and the British counterintelligence 
service, MI5, took up the hunt because of his earlier Communist 
record. 

By January 1950 his guilt was established beyond doubt and on 
January 24 he made his first confession. His conscience, he insisted, 
was clear; his only concern was what close friends in England might 

think of him. ' . . -n i i? i 

Whether Fuchs ever made a complete confession is stm doubtful. 

Certainly he was vague enough in his first description of his American 

contact— a man he described as about 40;^ 5' feet 10 inches tall; stoci^ 

build with a round face. It might fit millions of men but it was all 

the FBI had to start with. 
No case in FBI history, according to Director Hoover, has been 

more important and none has subjected its agents to greater pressm*e. 

It may never be possible to tell the entire story but some facts can 

be told. 

Agents started with Fuchs' sister in Cambridge, Mrs. Heinemann. 
She knew of no spies in her brother's background but did recall a 
visitor — a stocky man who was a chemist and had mentioned a wife 
and children in rhfladelphia. 

In Washington and in 62 field offices, G-men tracked down chemists 
meeting the unknown's specifications. Some 1,500 photographs were 
shown the Heinemanns and were flown to Fuchs in England. In some, 
the Heinemanns noted faimliar details; in others Fuchs did the same. 
But there was no positive identification. 

Agents questioned neighbors who lived near Fuchs' New York 
apartment on West 77th Street. They questioned his British and 
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American associates, examined hotel records in Santa Fe, checked bus 

^^^rl ?nT "^0^^^ ^^^"^ical laboratories ' 

1 he 1,500 suspects boiled down to about a score and one man was 
bTf^.? out-Harry Gold. He fitted some of the cluS 
but not othera.; For one thmg, he wasn't inamed. B.ut agents con- 
centrated on hm because his name was aheady in their files, in con- 
nection with an mcondusive mvestigation of another Communist 
matter m 1947. ' "*^uiuau 

.. <5old's photograph was flown to England, where Fuchs examined 
It at Wormwood Scrubbs prison and shook his head. His American 
iT ''''f' J?^* The FBI hung on. It first had 

learned of Gold through EKzabeth T. Bentley, a confessed ex-Com- 
mumst counerj and, in questioning her associates, encountered a man 
who Identified Gold as Frank Kessler. The suggestion of an aUaa 
intensified their suspicions. 

On May 15, 1950 two FBI agents entered Philadelphia General 
Hospital and asked for Gold, who was in charge of the hospital's 
biological laboratory for heart research. He was "busy" but agreed to 
talk with the agents later. He did so that evening,- adopting the- pose 
of a citizen who Was anxious to help but who was honestly puzzled 
by the G-men's questions. ■ v . 

He recogmzed^uchs' -photo-but only because it had appeared m 
the papers aftar the man's^arrest m England. He didn't know Fuchs. 
didn t Imow his sister, Mrs. Heinemann. Asked about his travels 
he said he had never been west of the Mississippi 

In a senes of interviews over several days, Gold pictured his life sk 
depressmgly normal— hard work, smaU salaries, Ettle fun, and no 
glamor. To prove his innocence, he readily gave his writteA consent 
to a search of his home. 

tJST^7 item the searchers turned up-books, papers, scientific 
journals— he produced a reasonable explanation. Aa agent fished 

fcLtiSf S?B"ri?g:' ™^ 

we'^Sf'lit SL^;.^^^' ''''''' J^^dn't been 

Silence. • . . - 

"Would you like to tell us the whole truth, Mr. Gold?" 
The answer, suppressed for years, blurted out. 

rJi~ ^ J ^^^^ -^^^^^ g^"^® information to." 

iben> for days, Hapy Gold made his confession. At first, as if by 
force of habit,-he embroidered it with lies. Eventually, however, as 
Hoover disclosed, "he poured out the whole story," not only of his 
Smself^"^ fantastic imaginary background he had painted for 

Arrested May 23 he pleaded guilty July 20. The Gdvernment he 
betrayed obtained for him the services of an emiiient attorney, -John 
SifJf: S?f^*?^' fof^ie^ chaurman of the Republican National Com- 
imWee. On December 9, 1950, Gold was sentenced to 30 years' im- 
pnsonment by TJmted States District Judge James P. McGranery.- 

^f^- ^ beginning. Making belated 

restitution, he ransacked his memory for names, dates, and incidents. 
GraduaUy the rotten structure of which he had been i part begaii to 
collapse trappmg m its wreckage some of lihe most vicious Ammcans 
who had ever betrayed then- country. 
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TREASON OF ROSENBERGS WAS WORSE THAN MURDER 

' News of Klaus Fuchs' arrest struck like a knell of impeuding 
disaster in a $51-a-inoixth apartment in Knickerbocker Village, alow- 
rent housing development on Manhattan's lower East Side, .bar 
more than most Americans, Julius and Ethel Eosenberg, who lived 
there with their two young sons, appreciated the significance of i uchs 
downfall. They were key figures in the Soviet spy apparatus that 
included Fuchs and Harry Gold, a network that had enjoyed mcredible 
success, thanks to professional skill, American carelessness, and sheer 
good luck. _ , ^ , 

Then all the good luck ran out at once. Fuchs was trapped; so 
was Gold. A pliant brother-in-law developed a stubborn streak. 
The Rosenbergs were arrested and, worst luck of aU, meanwhile the 
Communists had invaded South Korea. 

Earlier, the Kosenbergs' treason might have been regarded as 
the work of misguided dupes. The Commxmists resort to force m 
Korea placed it in its proper perspective. Rosenberg and his wife, 
who regarded themselves as destined by fate for the glorification ot 
communism, found their destiny in the electric chair. 

"Plain deliberate murder," a judge told them sternly, "is dwaried 
in magnitude by comparison with the crime you have committed. 

The arrest of the Rosenbergs with the underlings clmaaxed one ot 
the finest achievements of the FBI. And the international Com- 
munist conspiracy, in trying to make capital of their case, betrayed 
itself for all America to see it as the enemy of truth, freedom, and 
decencv 

Like Fuchs hunself, Rosenberg was the product of a religious 
household dommated by a devout father who gloried m the freedom 
and the modest living he had found in the New World. Refusing to 
become a rabbi, as his father wished, Julius entered the College ot 
the City of New York to study electrical engineering, became laiown 
as a campus radical and a convert to communism. He was a man 
who gravitated naturally to the sources of power in the partjr. ^ 

Ethel Greenglass was 3 years his senior, a small, dark-hau:ed girl 
of literary and artistic pretentions. She had joined the party m the 
1930's and met Rosenberg at its affairs. Between them, they sand- 
bagged her younger brother, David, with lectures on Communist 
ideology to such good effect that, when they married m 1939, David 
joined the Young Communist League. It was his wedding present 

to the happy pair. , ^ , ^ , , . -v 

More than a year before Pearl Harbor, Rosenberg became a civihan 
iunior engineer m the Brooldyn supply office of the Armjr Signal 
Corps By May 1943, he had advanced to associate engmeering 
inspector and by the sprmg of 1944 began spying for the Soviet 
Union as the worldwide conspkacy rounded up its fellow-traveling 
scientists and technological experts m an emergency effort to keep 
pace with the solution of atomao and other scientific mysteries* ^ 
His Communist associations brought about Rosenberg's suspension 

11 
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in 3Pebruoiy 1945,, but be promptly went to work for Emerson Radio 
Co,, one of the concerns ^7hose wa-r production he had iDspected for 
the Signal Corps. ; 

Greenglass, meanwhae, had married and entered the Army A 
machinist m civilian life, he was transferred to the bleak mesa of 
Los Alamos, K Mex., where he made up gadgets to the specifications 
Qi scientists. He Icnew his project was top secret but, aside from his 
nnmediate jobs, had no inkling of its true significance. Nor did he 
much care. 

His wife, Euthj, who had remained home in New York, mentioned 
her hnsband's assignment to the Rosenbergs. Jnliiis was weU aware, 
tJarough his espionage contacts, that Los Alamos was worldng on the 
A-bomb and to have an ''insider" on the premises, in the person of 
his brother-m-law, came as a stupendous stroke of good luck 
Greenglass, he mformed Euth flatly, would have to getliim secret 
iniormatjon. 

^ When the sexgeant's wife demurred, Rosenberg parroted the famil- 
iar Communist arguments, whining that Eussia was an ally with 
wbom the United States and Britain cburlishly refused to share- 
secrets. Ethel Rosenberg chimed in as the sergeant's ''older sister." 
Then- clincher, though, was more concrete. 

They offered Ruth Greengiass $150 to visit her husband in New 
Mexico and, separated from him for months, she accepted. Thek 
instructions to the sergeant were specific: They wanted a physical 
description of the project, approximate number of employees, names 
of scientists, secmity measures, and distances from Los Alamos to 
nearby cities. 

Learning from his wife, for the first time, that he was working on 
an A-bomb, Greenglass began by refusing to spy, for his brother^in-^ 
law. Before hs wife returned to New lork, however, he gave her 
some of the desired information. Just one item, the fact that Dr, 
Niels Bohi', the famous Danish nuclear scientist, was at Los AlaBios, 
was in itself invaluable to the Russians. Bohi' had been usmg the 
name Nicholas Baker to conceal his real identity. 

In Januaiy 1945, Greenglass himself visited New York and, in 
Rosenberg's apartment, drew from memory a rou^ design of a lens 
mold used m atomic experiments. 

Eosenbei'g then made new aiTangements^ He gave the Green- 
gla^ej money with which to rent an apartment in Albuqnerque and 
told the sergeant that thereafter he would pass his information to a 
courier who would call on them, identifying himself with a carefully 
'cut half of a panel from a JelI-0 box; The Gi-eenglasses kept the 
other half, even though Ruth objected that they were getting *^xed 
up in things that are too big for us." 

On a Sunday morning in the following June, .at the Greendass 
apartment at 209 North High Street, Albuquerque, a plump younff 
man .appeared with the greeting: "Julius sent me/' He presented 
his half of the Jell-0 box, which^ matched the half held by the Green- 
glasses. The stranger, who identified himself as ''Dave from Pitts- 
burgh," was Harry Gold. He ^ave Greenglass $500, receiving in 
r^t^iii draTOugs and a wiitten description of A-bomb components. 

Q^A^SH^^ atomic bojnb used against an enemy wiped 

out Hiroshima. Three days later a second bomb of a different type 
devastated NagaeaM- The following month, Greenglass— back jiome 
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in New York— drew detailed drawings explaining how the second 
homb differed from the. first. Ethel Rosenberg retyped his reports, 
correcting his ungranrmatical English, and Rosenberg passed the 
information to his superiors. -i tt i 4?* ^.i, ^ 

That just about concluded Greenglass' spy work. Me lett me 
Army, returned to New York, and saw the Rosenbergs occasionally 
although relations, for personal reasons, were severely stramed. Then 
Fuchs was arrested. , ,i -, ^ t j i? 

Greenglass had not known the Briton personally but reahzed irom 
newspaper stories that he and Fuchs had been part of the same spy 
network. He was not, therefore, unprepared for the FBI phone call 
that came to' his flat a few days later. He invited the caUer to drop m. 

After pohte preluninaries, the agent asked whether Greenglass had 
known Dr. Fuchs. Only as the name of one of the British scientists, 
the sergeant replied. There was a brief discussion of other sciolists 
and of security rules and the agent withdrew, complimentmg Ruth 
Greenglass on the cup of coffee she had poured for him. 

"I was almost on the verge of telling him somethmg," Greenglass 
confessed as the agent left. 
/I wish you had," she rephed wearily. ^ . .^ j 

Within a week they had another caller— Rosenberg. He hustled 
Greenglass to Hamilton Fish Park, where they could talk safely. 

"Remember the man who came to see you in Albuquerque? he 
asked. "Well, Fuchs was one of his contacts. Now Fuchs is talkmg. 
He'll lead to the man you knew. Then that man will be arrested and 
he'll lead to you. YouVe got to leave the country." 

He outlined the standard escape route for suspected Soviet agents 
in America: Mexico, to Switzerland, to Czechoslovakia, to Russia. 
Whether the Greenglasses might ever have started that aweary 
iourney will never be known because the next morning Ruth suffered 
painful burns when her flannel nightgown caught fire from a gas heater. 

She remained in a hospital until mid-April and soon entered another 
to have her second baby. She had been home only 2 days on May 
18 when Rosenberg burst into the apartment, clutching a newspaper. 
On its front page appeared the picture of Harry Gold, arrested as a 

^^?losenberg had the Greenglasses' future aU arranged. He haaded 
them $1,000 in cash. They were to obtain five sets of passport photo- 
graphs and inoculation certificates, give them to him, and head for 

the Mexican border. . ^. , ^ j. 4.x. 

When Greengkss reached Mexico City he was to write to the secre- 
tary of the Russian Ambassador. Three days later he was to go to 
the Plaza de Colon with his fingers stuck in a guidebook and stand m 
front of the statue of Christopher Columbus. ^ ^ 

There, with the proper passwords, he would meet a contact wno 
would produce passports and money for the next stage of the tnp. - 

Greenglass did get the passport pictures and gave them to Rosen- 
berg, who handed him another $4,000 and confided that he and his 
wife would soon be followmg them to Mexico. 

"We've aU got to leave sooner than we expected," Rosenberg 
confessed shakily. "They're closing in on us." 

Ruth Greenglass looked at her husband. 

"We're not gomg," she said quietly. . „ 

<**No," her husband agreed. "We're staymg here." 



V 
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"Be sensible," Rosenberg shouted as he stalked out angrily. 
The Greenglasses didn't see Julius and Ethel again until they faced 
each other in coui-t. When four FBI men walked mto the GreMiglass 
flat on June 15, the sergeant greeted them quietly. ^ 

"Have a seat," he invited. "I'll talk to you as soon as I finish the 
baby's formula." 

Just about 24 hours later, three agents called at the Knickerbocker 
Village apartment of Julius Rosenberg. He invited them in, excused 
himself, and drew his wife into.the bathroom. 

"Shall I talk to them?" he said desperately, 

"You'd better," she shrugged. "It might look funny if you didn't." 

The mterview shifted to the Federal Building at Foley Square. The 
conversation centered around' Greenglass until one agent remarked: 
^ "Do you Imow your brother-in-law .said you told him to supply 
mformation for Russia?" 

"Will you bring him here and let hun say that to my face?" Rosen- 
* berg demanded. 

"What would you do if we did?" 

"I'll call him a liar to his face," Rosenberg shouted righteously. 
^ You ask me to give you information on Greenglass, now you're try- 
ing to pin something on me. I want to see a lawyer," 

With the agents' permission, Rosenberg telephoned his attorney. 
The lawyer, told that Rosenberg was not actually under arrest, ad- 
vised his client to come to his office, Rosenberg tm^ned to the agents. 

"Goodby, gentlemen," he smiled blandly, as he walked out. 

Within a day or two, Rosenberg, his wife, and their two sons ap- 
peared at the photographic studio of Ben Schneider at 99 Park Row. 
They ordered 36 passport photographs in a variety of poses. Obvi- 
ously, they were about to embark on the Mexico-Switzerland-Czecho- 
slovakia-Russia escape tour. But from then on they were uncom- 
fortably aware of FBI surveillance. 

On July 17, a little more than a month after Greenglass' arrest, 
two agents called agam at Knickerbocker Village. This time there 
was no sparring. Rosenberg was arrested. His wife, after refusing 
to answer a Federal grand jury's questions in three balky and trucu- 
lent sessions, was taken into custody 3 weeks later and on August 17 
both were indicted. 

They were charged with violation of the General Espionage Law 
of 1917 in having conspired, in time of war, to transmit information 
concerning the national defense to a foreign power. That act does 
not specify that 'the foreign power must be an enemy. 

Brought to trial with the Rosenbergs was their friend, Morton 
Sobell, another New York electrical engineer and radar expert. He 
had fled to Mexico to escape prosecution but was picked up by Mexicaai 
undercover police and escorted to the border, where he was seized by 
waiting FBI men. He was charged with joinmg tiie Rosenbergs in a 
conspiracy to persuade Greenglass to work for Russia. 

At the trial, which opened in New York on March 6, 1951, before 
Judge Irving R. Kaufman, the Rosenbergs' defense was simple. They 
demed everything: Denied any connection with communism and 
attributed their arrests to a frame-up. 

^ But the evidence, painfully documented by the FBI and confirmed 
m large part by Harry Gold and David Greenglass and his wife, 
convmced the jury of 11 men and 1 woman. On March 29, after 19 
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hours of deliberation, they brought in verdicts of guilty against the 
three defendants. 

Greenglass, who had pleaded guilty, drew 15 years' imprisonment — 
a reward for his cooperation in nailing the Rosenbergs. Sobell 
received a 30-year sentence. For the Rosenbergs, Judge Kaufman 
on April 5, 1951, pronounced the sentence of death. 

"Only the Lord can find mercy for what you have done," he told 
them. "I believe your conduct, in putting into the hands of the 
Russians the A-bomb years before our best scientists predicted Russia 
would perfect the bomb, aheady has caused the Communist aggression 
in Korea, with resultant casualties exceed ing 60,000 Americans. 
Millions of innocent people may pay the price for your treason. 
Indeed, by your betrayal, you undoubtedly have altered the course of 
history to the disadvantage of your country." 



IV 

SAVE ROSENBERGS DRIVE WAS GIANT RED FRAUD 

The Rosenbergs were sentenced to death on April 5, 1951. More 
than 26 months were to elapse, however, before they paid the penalty 
in the electric chair at Sing Sing, on June 19, 1953. In the interval, 
having received a trial by a jury of their peers, they demanded and 
received the fuU ijrotection of the law. Eminent attorneys carried 
their cases seven times to the United States Court of Appeals, which 
upheld the death sentence each time. 

Another seven times their cases came before the United States 
Supreme Court, which refused a review. Three appeals for clemency 
were presented to two Presidents of the United States. These, too, 
were denied. 

On the day before the Rosenbergs died, a German house painter 
named Willi GoettUng was shot to death by a Russian firing squad 
near^ his home. He was accused of having taken part in the East 
Berlin revolt against the Kremlin and he had been arrested only 
24 hours earlier. 

For Willi Goettling there was no trial, no prominent legal defenders, 
no appeals to higher comets. And Communists aroimd the world 
coldly ignored the fate of the German house painter if, indeed, they 
ever heard of him. 

But in the 2 years preceding the deaths of the American traitors, 
there emerged a second Rosenberg case, a gigantic propaganda 
campaign designed to hide their crane behind a smokescreen and 
to exploit Julius and Ethel Rosenberg for the purposes of international 
communism. 

Fraud was the hallmark of the second Rosenberg case— fraud with 
a sinister purpose and a spectacular profit. It sought to blacken the 
name of America throughout the world— with Americans paying the 
bill to the tune of about half a million dollars. 

Millions of helpless and innocent persons have perished behind the 
Iron Curtain through execution, wholesale butchery, planned starva- 
tion, and the deliberate extermination of minorities. Together, they 
exemplify the real methods of Soviet justice— a bullet m the neck 
without benefit of trial. Communists and their confederates have 
uttered no protests. 

But for the Rosenbergs — duly tried and convicted of a shameless 
betrayal of their countrjr — Commimists brazenly demanded "justice." 
For sentencing the convicted traitors to death, the United States was 
assailed in 50 languages from pole to pole as savage, barbaric, and 
mhuman. 

The whole sickening campaign was, of course, never intended to 
benefit the spies. As individuals, the Rosenbergs were of no concern 
to communism. Had they lived— and perhaps talked— they might 
have endangered the movement. Dead, they were martyrs. A study 
of the activities and records of the campaign points clearly to the fact 
that its objectives were these: 

1. To vilify the United States and to spread the lie that its Govern- 
ment persecutes minorities and political dissenters. 

16 
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2. To raise funds for overall Comimmist programs of subversion 
and propaganda. 

3. To recruit new members and sympathizers for communism. 

4. lo restore the badly tarnished reputation of the party, 
a m F^^*^ exploit divisive anti-Semitism, 

3* bolster the campaign to infiltrate American churches. 

7. io, divert attention from anti-Semitism in Russia and its 
sateUites. ^ 

8. To discredit American courts and to cast doubt on the investiga- 
tion and. conviction of aU Communists. 

In a trial that lasted more than 3 weeks, the guilt of the Rosenbergs 
had been established beyond doubt. The separate threads of testi- 
mony wove themselves into a solid fabric of gmlt. 

Against all the facts elicited from the prosecution witnesses, the 
Kosenbergs presented only bare unsupported denials. They could 
not refute a smgle pomt. The prosecution, ready to call more than 
120 witnesses, needed to call only 22. 

The Rosenbergs did not caU a single witness for themselves. They 
testified on their own behalf. Morton Sobell did not even take the 
stand. 

And during the entu-e 3 weeks, the Communist press published not 
a^gle word on the trial. Nowhere was there the slightest whisper 

•KT ^1^* be roared so loudly in the campaign to come. 

Neitiier was there so much as a hint of anti-Semitism, of duress, 
prejudice,^ or intimidation from counsel for the defense. Emanuel 
Bloch, chief of the defense, was skilled in Communist legal strategy 
he had represented more than one party leader. Yet not once did he 
or his colleagues challenge the conduct of the trial. On the contrary 
all the defense lawyers— especially Bloch— were effusive in theu: praise 
of the trial procedure. ^ 

He thanked the court, Judge Irving Kaiifman, for having treated 
the defease with "utmost courtesy.'' He paid tribute to' the courtesies 
extended by the FBI and conceded that "the trial has been con-- 
ducted * * * with tiie dignity and decorum that befits an American 
trial." ^ , , , . 

This is the same Bloch who, when the Rosenbergs' bodies lay in a 
Brooklyn fimeral chapel, screamed: 

"I place their murder at the door of President Eisenhower, Attorney 
General Brownell, and J. Edgar Hoover. This is not American 
justice. America today is living under the heel of a military dictator 
garbed m civilian attire." 

He said the Rosenbergs were convicted only because they were 
Oommunists. At the trial, he congratulated the court for "keeping 
pohtics out of the case." He claimed the jury was packed with jurors 
mtent on sendmg the defendants to the chau:. At the trial, he did not 
even use all his challenges to eliminate "prejudiced" jurors. 

After the "Save the Rosenbergs" campaign began, Bloch denounced 
Harry Gold as^ a "pathological liar." At the trial he didn't even bother 
to cross-examine Gold— his chance to expose his so-called lies. 

Ttooughout the campaign. Communists shrieked of "new evidence" 
found m defense of the Rosenbergs, long after the so-called evidence 
had been considered by the courts and thrown out. 

The Rosenbergs' service to the Soviet Union began with espionage 
and ended with their silence. They betrayed their native land and 
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maintained their allegiance to Moscow. Beyond this, they provided 
a ralljdng point for great numbers of Americans who displayed a 
shockmg readiness to join hands with treason. 

The first hints of a Communist campaign on behaK of the spies 
came with the announcement that the newspaper National Guardian 
would ''expose the evidence" on which the mn^ had been convicted. 
In a series of seven articles in August 1951, WilUam A. Reuben char- 
acterized the trial as a "frameup" resulting from the collusion of the 
FBI and a "self-confessed spy and stool pigeon" (Greenglass), de- 
signed to convince the public that all Communists are a danger to the 

Nation's existence. ^ ^ r ^ tvt i t> i 

As a next step, shown by the records of the Chase National JSanic, 
the Communists set up a bank account for the ''National Com- 
mittee to Secure Justice in the Rosenberg Case," on November 8, 
1951. It was not until 2 months later, however^ that the Daily 
Worker formally announced the creation of a committee. 

The reason for the delay was obvious: Moscow first had to make 
sure the Rosenbergs wouldn't talk. They could not afford the risk 
that the imprisoned husband and wife might confess in the midst of a 
campaign on their behalf. 

By January of 1952, the party could be sure not only that the 
Rosenbergs were "safe" but that they could be counted on for a steady 
flow of propaganda material from their cells. The confidence was not 
misplaced. Until the night of their deatbs, the writings and state- 
ments of the prisoners never deviated from the party line. ^. . 

After the rejection of the first Rosenberg appeal by the Cnrcuit 
Court of Appeals, in February 1952, the campaign gathered momen- 
tum. This started a pattern which was to be followed without change 
until the execution. Each reversal in the courts brought proportion- 
ately louder screams of injustice and persecution, at mass meetmgs 
across the Nation. . ^ x • 

The committee suffered two reverses. One lay m its eltort to in- 
troduce a "civil liberties" note; the other in attempts to link legiti- 
mate Jewish organizations to the campaign. . i i . 

On May 2, 1952, the American Civil Liberties Union, through its 
counsel, Herbert M. Levy, issued a memorandum repudiating every 
one of the Communist arguments and summarily, denying there was 
any violation, of civil rights in the Rosenbergs' trial and sentence. ^ 

Almost simultaneously, the National Community Relations Adv^- 
ory Council, representing every major Jewish organization in the 
^ United States, denounced the Rosenberg committee for its attempt 
to "inject the false note of anti-Semitism into the Rosenberg case. 

The next phase began Jate in November 1952, after the Supreme 
Court refused, for the first time, to review the case. At this point 
there began an avalanche of Rosenberg activity throughout Europe. 
Although there had been no Rosenberg committees in England and 
France for the, previous 2% years, committees suddenly sprang up in 
London and Paris. . v -, r,.- i 

Again, the reason was obvious. In a widely publicized political 
trial m Prague, Rudolf Slansky and 13 defendants were prosecuted 
by the state and on December 2, Slansky and 10 others were executed. 
Eleven of the 14 defendants were Jewish by bh:th. The tnal, m 
which the Kremlin unmasked itself as a monstrous proponent of 
anti-Semitism, sent a wave of revulsion through the free world. To 
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divert attention from its own giiilt, communism turned frenziedly 

to the Rosenbergs. 

The charge of anti-Semitism was false on its face. Judge Kaufman 
was a Jew. So was the chief prosecutor, United States Attorney 
Irvmg^ H. Saypol, a product, like the Eosenbergs, of the East Side, 
bo were the Government witnesses Harry Gold and David Greenglass. 

As the Rosenbergs' last hours approached, Commimists whipped 
their followers and their dupes into a last great effort. In Washington, 
the White House was picketed. Chanting sympathizers jammed 
Union Square in New York. Thousands of demonstrators groaned in 
London's Hyde Park, in Paris, in Rome, Genoa, and Vienna, flogging 
thernselves into a fury of anti-Americanism. 

Viewed in its entirety, the Communist Rosenberg campaign stands 
forth as a design of monumental cruelty and deceit. There is no way 
to measure the damage it inflicted upon American prestige but it was 
extensive and lasthig. 

The campaign deserves study because of the iosight it offers into 
the operations and techniques of the Communist front. One of the 
greatest, propaganda advantages of the Coiamimist Party is the 
widespread belief that its front organizations pose less danger than 
the party itseM. 

' Actually, it is through its front organizations that the party seeks 
to effect its subversive program. They represent a major source of 
financial support and of new recruits and draw in great numbers of 
persons who would recoil from any overt association with communism. 

The Rosenberg campaign had every featm^e of an effective front 
organization: the broad base of non-Communists; the rigid, behind-the- 
scenes domination by Communists; the camouflage of party rule and 
objectives by humanitarian appeals, and willing dupes calculated to 
entrap the imwary into partnership with conspiracy. 

The future will bring other fronts and causes promoted by- the 
Communists for purposes similar to those of the Rosenberg campaign. 
Their success can be prevented only by the firm recognition of the 
fundamental canon of a free society: namely, that liberty cannot 
embrace disloyalty and still endure. 



JUDITH AND THE RUSSIAN 

Less thau a year ago, in AprU 1957, reporters brought good news 
to a home in a quiet, middle-class section of BrooMyn: The Attoiw 
General of the United States had announced that JVtts. Albert n. 
Socolov would not be called to trial again as a spy for Russia. 

Mrs. Socolov's only reaction, expressed through her husband, was 
a laconic: "No comment." ^ , . „- 

Brooklyn neighbors, who knew the retirmg httle brunette ot 3^ 
only as a housiwife and mother, were shocked to hear her name 
associated with "espionage." But the Attorney General's announce- 
ment came as a frustratmg anticlimax to thousands who rememb^ed 
her as the central figure in one of - the most sensational Commumst 
spy cases of the postwar era: Judith Coplon. , „ • „ 

She was the girl in the notorious affair of "The Girl and the ^^Bim," 
■ whose shocking story was spread on the records of numerous Federal 
courts. She was the babyface whose name had been hnlced with that 
of Benedict Arnold by one judge who sentenced her to prison. 

In another Federal court, a second ]udge set her penalty at 15 
years' imprisonment and told the 28-year-old woman: 

"You have brought dishonor upon the name you bear and you have 
brought disgrace to your family. You have l^een disloyal to the 
country which nourished you and placed, you high m trust and 

^"mrdoes this woman, convicted of stealing Government secrets 
and conspiracy to commit espionage, remam at hberty m Brool^ynf 
Lawyers and judges have answered with complex, legahstio arguments, 
but the reason boils down to this: 

Judy Coplon is a free woman because the Government she was 
accused of betraying to a brutal dictatorship values the rights of its 
dta above itfoln safety. The United States clothed her m ^ 
armor of constitutional safeguards and admittedly stripped ite owii 
law enforcement agencies of some of then: most VO^^^ Jf^^^ 
Even the judges who reversed one of her convictions conceded. Her 

' ^n til? 9 years since Judith Coplon was first arrested, Americans 
have learned that candid appearance, ,Pleasant personahty, and 
exceUent reputation are no proof of loyalty. In March 1949, they 

^ ThrXighter of plain, hard-working parents, Miss poplon h^d 
won honors for her personal and academic achievements at Brooklyn s 
James Madison High School and at Bayard College She was 
graduated cum laude in 1943, the yearbook notm^ her ' astute, 
Analytical mind, her inimitable brand of sophistication." the ease -with 
which she was moved to "deep pathos or wild merrunent " and her 
"great gift of righteous indignation." The coUege bureau that sought 
-jobs for graduates listed her in the top category for abihty, apphca- 
tion inteeiity, public spirit, and good breeding. . , ,, 

Slle XtKfore, &hly quatfied for her &st job a^. "economic 
journalist" in the ewnomlc warfare section of the Justice Depart- 
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ment's New York office. In 1945, as the Second World War drew 
to a close, she transferred to Washington as a poKtical analyst in a 
section dealing with the registration of foreign agents in the United 
States. 

As such, she had access to classified reports of the FBI and other 
secret documents. A superior wrote that she "shows herself cap- 
ahle, uidustrious, and inteUigent * * * Her language skifls are more 
than adequate in French and good in German and Eussian." 

When she fii-st came under suspicion has never been revealed. It 
was^ learned that highly confidential FBI investigations concerning 
Soviet and satellite diplomats were finding their way back to these 
individuals. The leak did not come from the FBI itself but appar- 
ently from the section in which Miss Coplon was employed. The 
FBI's only official explanation is that a "routine loyalty check" led 
to Miss Coplon. 

For whatever reason, she came under investigation. Trailing her 
on frec[uent visits to New York, agents soon discovered the second 
party in the case of The Girl and the Russian. 

He was Valentin A. Gubitchev, a stolid, 33-year-old engineer who 
had come to the United States in 1946 with the Soviet delegation to 
the United Nations. Later he was hired by the U. N. Secretariat as 
an engineer in connection with the erection of the U. N. headquarters 
building. He claimed diplomatic status. 

Meanwhile, Miss Coplon's superiors stamped innocuous documents 
Secret" and planted them where she could get at them. On Friday 
March 5, 1949, the FBI was alerted: She planned to visit New YoiEk 
ttiat eyenmg. A few hours before she left,, her section chief, WilKam 
Foley, handed her a decoy document, commenting that it was 
confidential, "hot," and "very interesting." 

Agents trailed her from the Pennsylvania Station in New York to 
193d Street and Broadway, where they saw her all but brush against 
Gubitchev without a sign of recognition; suspecting surveillance, thev 
acted cautiously, . ^ 

One darted into the subway; the other boarded a bus for Times 
Square. A few minutes later, both appeared at Broadway and 42d 
Street within a few feet of each other, again with no gi-eeting As 
strangers" they boarded a bus, ahghting at 14th Street, As they 
walked toward 15th Street along Third Avenue, FBI men seized them. 
. Acting without a warrant, the agents unwittingly gave the woman 
one of the legal toeholds by which she scrambled to freedom, but an 
i^BI spokesman later explained the reason for the unceremonious 
arrest. 

TT 7^ opinion," he declared in court, "that the safety of the 
Umted States was involved and their arrest was justified." 
^ The arrest had climaxed a di-amatic manhunt in which more than 
,20 agents, in 7 automobiles, never lost sight of the pair despite aU 
xtheir^ fiix'tiye and devious maneuvers to avoid detection. Its iustifi- 
-Qation lay in Miss Ooplon's purse, which contained the documentary 
^leyidence that fiu'nished the basis of the Government's case. The 
.prosecution said it was typewritten summaries of vital documents 
taken from Justice Depai^tment files and charged that Miss Coplon 
was about to turn it over to the Russian. She had other explanations. 

A Federal grand jury indicted the pahr on March 10, chargmg the 
woman with furnishing secret information to the Russian and the 
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man witK espionage., She was released in $10,000 bail. Gnbitchev, 
whose claim of diplomatic inmiunity was rejected by Secretary^ of 
State Dean Aoheson, remained in the Federal House of Detention 
for more than a week before the Russian Embassy furnished bail, 
$100,000. . 

^ Miss Coplon was tried twice— once in Washington, where she was 
charged with stealing secret Government documents, and later in 

New York with codefendant Gubitchev for conspiring to commit 
espionage. Both trials ended in convictions — but neither stuck. 

Her defense was a blanket denial. She insisted she was not a 
Communist and never had been, that she never betrayed secrets to a 
foreign agent, that her only interest in Gubitchev was a romantic one. 
She loved him deeply, she declared, and was shocked to learn he was a 
married man with two children. The meeting that toded in her 
arrest, she said, was to have been a final farewell. 

But there were the incriminating contents of her purse. Extracted 
from some 40 secret reports, they included references to Russian 
attempts to obtain equipment used in atomic energy developments 
from the United States without export hcenses, comments on various 
acquaintances, and other notations which, the Government clainied, 
had been digested from FBI papers. Her explanations were ingenious 
if not persuasive. ,11,^ 

One slip, for example, noted: have been unable to (and don t 
think I will) get the top secret FBI report which I described to 
Michael on Soviet and Conamunist intelligence activities m the U. S." 

Contemptuously denying the note had any espionage significance, 
Miss Coplon said it was a memo for a book she intended wntmg. As 
planned, it would include a chapter on the "spy hj^steria^' that was 
sweeping Washington, a subject she hoped to treat in a "serio-comic 
vein." 

Who was Michael? 

A character in her book. • . t i o 

Did she have a manuscript to prove she was writmg. a book? 

She had started one but burned it before her trial. 

A second scrap in the purse referred to a Government colleague m 
these terms: "I would characterize X as pro-Communist, albeit a bit 
wishy-washy idealist and poHtically naive." 

The Government called it proof she was helping the Communists 
to enlist Government employees for subversive activities. She said 
it was a brief character sketch for her novel. 

Although she protested her deep love for Gubitchev, the Govern- 
ment was able to cite romantic interludes with other men during the 
same period. Her retort was a screaming accusation that her prose- 
cutors were trying to portray her as. a hanot. 

More serious was the court's attitude toward the documentary 
evidence. Leaning over backward to protect the defendants, one 
judge ordered the Government to make available to the defense the 
full text of certain FBI files. It did so, causing serious damage to 
FBI counterespionage sources and embarrassing innocent persons 
named in unevaluated reports. 

In other cases, rather than throw open its fil^, the FBI was forced 
to abandon the use of damaging evidence against the accused. At 
times, it seemed as though the Government was on trial, rather than 
Coplon-Gubitchev. On the one hand, it was condemned for bringmg 
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the pair into court at the risk of endangering the secrecy of FBI files. 
On the other, it was denounced when the files disclosed information 
on apparently innocent persons— even though the FBI itself had 
made no charges against those persons. 

^ Helplessly, the Government oflicials pointed out that in making 
myestigations they sometimes received information that proved un- 
reUable— and which was not used. They also protested that to 
publish full reports would jeopardize the usefulness or even the 
safety of many anonymous informants, who comprised one of the 
greatest' defenses against communism. 

FBI agents also were rebuked for tapping telephone conversations 
even th9Ugh the information thus obtained was not used at the trials. 

Convicted at her separate trial in Washington of stealiug Govern- 
ment secrets with intent to injure the United States, Miss Coplon 
was sentenced to 40 months to 10 years in prison. Tried together in 
New York— the former "lovers'' barely acknowledged each other's 
presence in the courtroom— both were sentenced to 15 years' 
maprisonment, 

Gubitchev's sentence' was suspended and he was immediately 
deported to Eussia.^ His return to the Soviet Union, as a humbler 
who got caught, may have been worse punishment than imprisonment 
in America, 

Judith Coplon's case developed into a legal nightmare. In the 
District of Colmnbia, a Federal Court of Appeals ruled that her 
arrest, even without a warrant, was legal but that she was entitled 
to a -new trial because the HBI had intercepted her telephone 
conversations. 

In New York the Appeals Court— the one that found "her guilt is 
plain" — decided that her arrest was illegal because FBI agents had no 
warrant when they seized her with the incriminating papers in* her 
purse. 

And so, in the long run, Miss Coplon went free, married an attorney, 
and is rearing her family in Brooklyn. But her case was not without 
value. It helped arouse the American people to the danger of Com- 
munist conspirators and now, looking back on such cases as those of 
Alger Hiss, Harry Gold, David Greenglass, and the Kosenbergs, 
they've awakened to the hideous truth that some Ajtnericans will 
betray their country. 

When the FBI was under fire in the Coplon case. Director J. Edgar 
Hooyisr disdained to answer criticism, contenting himself with a 
prediction 'that came true sooner than he might have expected: 

"Time conspn-es to reveal the truth and the motives of those who, 
in the final analysis, actually are alining themselves with the criminal 
forces, eventually will be disclosed." 



VI 

PROPAGANDA IS UNCHECKED 

Most Americans hailed it as good news when tlie Daily Worker, 
after slavishly disseminating vicious Communist propaganda m the 
United States for so many years, ceased publication shortly after the 

New Year. . \ ^ ttt i ±1. n 

To exaggerate the importance of the Daily Worker to the Com- 
munist conspiracy would be dangerous self-delusion. The party 
newspaper was sent down the drain for the Communists' own good 
reasons but a maromoth Red propaganda operation is still flooding the 
United States with tons of literature from behind the Iron Curtain, 
most of it in violation of the Foreign Agents Registration Act. 

This law is the special interest of the section of the Justice Depart- 
ment in which Judith Coplon was employed and it was no coincidence 
that Soviet spies were vitally concerned about obtaining information 
from that branch of the American Government. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities investigated three 
phases of the Communist propaganda campaign, tracing it back to the 
Soviet Union, Red China, and the satellites— East Germany, Poland, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. These were: 

1. A drive to lure refugees and defectors, who have found asylum m 
America, back to the slave-camp homelands from which they had fled. 

2. Propagandizing by Americans who penetrate the Iron Curtain 
through the fraudulent use of passports. ^ 

3. Treasonable activities of American Communists in spreading 
propaganda among American prisoners of war in Korea. 

Most of the refugees who receive literature from behind the Iron 
Curtain react mdignantly because they have already repudiated the 
terror governments of the coimtries from which they fled. More- 
over, they have been acutely disturbed to learn that the Comriaunist 
apparatus has been able to locate their addresses — and in some cases 
to discover newly assumed identities— in this country. 

The purpose of this campaign is twofold: First, to create dissension 
and dissatisfaction among the refugees about conditions in the United 
States and to develop a sympathy for the Communist program; 
second, to lure the refugees, back to their native lands, where they 
can be reindoctrinated for espionage and subversive purposes. 

The uniform nature of the propaganda publications proves beyond 
question that the campaign, is conducted in a highly integrated 
fashion hj the international Communist apparatus. 

A great deal of it holds out to refugees glowing promises of free 
transportation, food, clothing, good living quarters, and excellent 
jobs for those who will return to their native lands. Some even 
promise leniency to those who may have violated laws at home "if 
they are genuinely sorry and desire to redeem themselves through 
honest work for the homeland." 

The particular treachery of this bait lies in the Jact that even 
refugees who have acquired American citizenship may lose this pro- 
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tection once thejr set foot on their native soil, Poland, for example, 
refuses to recognize the American citizenship of any Poles who have 
become naturalized here. 

la one i-week test^ officials of the Bureau of Customs and the Post 
Office Department identified some 32,000 packages containing propa- 
ganda — each package comprising from fom^ to a dozen separate publi- 
cations—entering the port of New York and destined for Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania, in fact, ranked fourth among the States in the 
amount of propaganda dumped from abroad, and New Jersey was 
third. To leaxn how it was distributed to individuals, the Un- 
Ameiucan Activities Committee questioned a number of witnesses, 
with interesting results. 

One was a young German, Werner Maxx, who admitted he had 
come to America to escape the Nazi terror. He served in the United 
States Navy during the war; as a result, he was able to obtain his 
master's degi^ee from the University of Pennsylvania at Government 
expense, 

Eichai^d^Axens, committee counsel, examined Marx: 

?1 put it to you that since you have been a resident of Philadelphia, 
without being registered as a foreign agent pursuant to the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, you have been receiving foreign Communist 
political propaganda and have been a nerve center for the dissemina- 
tion of political propaganda in this community/' 

Marx, the^refugee who had found freedom and protection in Amer-^ 
ica, refused to answer, claiming the privileges of the fifth amendment. 

The fraudulent use of American passports by Communists presents 
a particularly difficult problem. The issuance of passports to party 
members is prohibited by the Internal Security Act of 1950, but 
Eeds often have managed to defeat the law< The party, for example, 
has stopped issuing membership cards and in many eases has specifi- 
cally forbidden strategically placed adherents to join the party. 

At one series of hearings, our committee summoned some 20 wit- 
nesses, all of whcim had traveled abroad since the end of the Second 
World Wai\ Many had taken part ia international ' Communist- 
controlled meetings as officials, delegates, or observers. A review of 
their passports exposed the trickery by which they had entered coun- 
tries their passports did not entitle them to visit. 

When the travelers presented their passports to an Iron Curtain 
country the Conamunists did not, as required by law, affix an entry 
visa* ^ Instead, they gave the visitors separate bits of paper on which 
the visas were stamped* In some cases — apparently oy oversight — 
the visas were stamped in the passports but were later eradicated. 
The PBI was able to recreate the visa stamp by a chemical process* 

To show how some of these Americans behaved abroad, consider 
the case of Louis Wheaton, identffied as deputy secretary general of 
the Peace Liaison Comniittee of the Asian' and Pacific Kegions, 
Pollowing is a portion of a speech made by Wheaton, as reported in 
an English-language broadcast from Peiphig on October 31, 1952: 

"It is thrie that a few things be said to us," the people of the United 
States. The first-hand accounts of'the conduct of our troops abroad 
are shocking* Ameiican, troops' vicious, and criminal behavior is 
Bbsdlutely horrible, ' . . - 

"These accounts were given by newspaper correspondents of many 
lauds, as well as by the Korean peace delegation to the conference. 
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The people' of Asia and the Pacific region are conviiiced'these accounts 
are true. * i 

"In one village in Korea, more than 300 children were put into one 
warehouse and their mothers into ''another nearby. Gasoline was 
poured around the warehouse where the children were and set afire. 
The mothers, hearing the screams of then* children, broke down the 
doors and windows. As they were trying to save their children, 
these mothers were machinegunned by our troops." 

The same hearings provided proof that Americans who took part 
in various Communist-dominated conferences for "peace" or 
"youth"— held abroad— were, knowingly or unknowingly, an integral 
part of the Communist movement. 

These "peace" conferences and "youth" festivals attract delegates 
from all countries of the world, but they are dominated by the 
Iron Cm'tain spokesmen and their purpose is to propagandize in 
behalf "of the foreign policy of the Soviet Union and against the for- 
eign policies of all free nations. 

» Without exception, delegates to these conferences have unani- 
mously supported all resolutions proposed by the Communist leaders 
and the Communist delegates from non-Communist countries — 
including Americans — ^invariably attacked their own governments. 

Never once have delegates from Soviet-bloc countries condemned 
their own governments nor, significantly, did any delegates from the 
United States condemn the long record of Soviet aggression and 
inhumanity. 

The Communist invasion of South Korea, which exposed Moscow's 
aggressive intentions for the whole world to see, received warm 
endorsement from American Communists, who played upon the hard- 
ship and suffering of Americans fighting this menace at the front in 
one of the most cold-blooded examples of Red treachery. 

The story of the Conmiunist-inspired "Save Our Sons Committee" 
was exposed through the aid of an FBI undercover agent, Anzelm 
Czarnowski, of Argo, HI. The "SOS Committee," he told our in- 
vestigators, was organized in October 1952 with the professed purpose 
of promoting a cease-fire in Korea and drew into its orbit many non- 
Communists motivated by a genuine desire for peace. 

The fact is, the organizatioja was conceived by Conmiunists as m 
instrument for removing United States troops from the scene so that 
South Korea would be left at the mercy of Communist invaders. 

As part of its scheme, the committee periodically released a bulletin 
entitled "Save Om^ Sons," which it mailed to relatives of American 
prisoners of war. The issues usually included reprints of letters 
purportedly written by Americans held in Korean prison camps. 
They appeared to be authentic, siace they bore the signatures of 
known rW's. 

What the unsuspecting families did not know was that most of the 
letters had been forged or had been written imder duress. 

Chairman of the SOS Committee was Mrs. Florence Gowgiel, of 
Argo, whom Czarnowski told us he had known as a member of the 
Communist Party since 1946. Her connection with the party was 
well concealed, however, by the SOS outfit. 

As part of her campaign, she wrote letters to many prisoners of war 
in Korea. Cooperating with her. Communists in Korea forced the 
prisoners to read these letters over loud speakers lo fellow prisoners. 
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The infamous "SOS'| machine went even further in exploiting the 
plight of Amencan prisoners. In 1953, for example, it chrcdated 
what It said was a letter written to Mrs. Gowgiel by a prisoner named 
Dale E.Jones. In part, the letter stated: ^ ^ 

;fl am Qerte,in that the majority of the American people know that 
this war m Koreu is useless and inhuman. Thousands of people are 
dymg ]ust because a few mdividuals want a Httle more for themselves 
ihey even kill their own people in order to make it that way. That 
IS why the Amencan people must urge President Eisenhower to keep 
his promise and put an end to the Korean War, peacefully. 

''We want to reutrn to our loved ones very, bad, even though we 
have been treated with the best of care. We never have a dull moment 
here m this camp but we want to come home. The Chinese people 
don t want to kill and cripple the American boys. They areiere to 
protect then: own coimtry from being invaded." 
A ^- "^P^^ eventuaUy appeared before the Un-American 

Activities Committee. He testified he had never written to Mrs 
Gowgiel, nor had he ever seen the letter that allegedlv bore his 
signature. 

Mrs. Gowgiel, who had loudly and ceaselessly preached and pro- 
moted the cause of communism, was given her chance to explain her 
curious activities on behalf of an enemy of her country. She chose 
mstead, silence, on the ground that she did not wish to incriminate 
herself. 



LOWLY NICKEli LINKED TO COLONEL'S DOWNFALL 

Jimmy Bozart, a X4Tyearrold newsboy; clattered down the stairs 

of a Brooklyn apartment house^ where he had been collecting froip 
some of his customers, jingling a handful of change. He sHpped and 
grabbed for the handrail. The nickels, dimes, and quarters cascaded 
to the landing below. 

With the cheerful resignation of 14, Jimmy recovered the coins, his 
mind alrea'dy on somethmg else, until he picked up one of the 6-cent 
pieces. It, literally, had split apart m the fall. The youngster noted 
that a tiny object had been wedged between the halves. 

Here was real cloak-and-dagger spy stuff, and when Jimmy dis- 
played his discovery to his father he remarked with satisfaction that, 
for once, the older man was just as impressed as he was. 

"This,'' Bozart senior ruled, "had better go to the police.^' 

Jimmy agreed, giving the nickel to Patrolman Frank E. Milley, 
the father of one of his classmates. 

Four years later, on August 7, 1957, a seedy, undistinguished man 
with faded blue eyes and wispy nair was indicted in the United Statds 
District Court in BrooMyn as one of the most important Soviet spies 
ever captured in the United States. 

The two incidents— Jimmy Bozart's discovery of the split nickel 
and the arrest of Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, colonel of the KGB, the 
overseas intelligence arm of the Soviet Union — are connected. 

How close the connection is, we don't know. It may be years, if 
ever, before that information can be safely released. We do know 
that Patrolman Milley turned the nickel over to the FBI. We Imow 
that FBI technicians found the object inside the coia was a microfilm 
of a card bearing six numbers. And we know that Jimmy Bozart, 
then preparing to enter college, was alerted last summer to testify, if 
necessary, at Colonel AbePs trial. 

Understandably, the FBI declined to discuss the precise importance 
of the nickel but mdicated that, while it did not lead them du-ectly to 
the Russian spy, it did help them complete the jigsaw puzzle of the 
Abel-directed espionage network. 

• The investigation that led to his arrest and conviction — ^he was 
sentenced to 30 years' imprisonment although he could have been 
executed under the law— was probably typical. Its many ramifica- 
tions included the tracking down of hundreds of tips, most of them 
false observation, and patient questioning of suspects and the piecmg 
together of thousands of seemingly^ unrelated items. 

The extent of Abel's depredations against the United States is 
suggested by the three coconspirators named with him^ in the sarae 
indictment. None was brought to trial, since all are believed to be m 
Russia. They were Vitali Pavlov, linked with the Canadian spy rmg 
whose breakup in 1946 figured m the arrest of Dr. Klaus Fuchs, Harry 
Gold, and the Rosenbergs; AJeksandr Mikhailovich Korotkov, who 
was high in the Soviet secret police; and Mikhail Svirin, once a member 
of the United Nations Secretariat in New York. 

28 
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Colonel AbePs arrest by agents of the FBI and the United States 
TTTt-mi gration and Naturalization Service last July 21 caused hardly a 
ripple. He was charged with illegal entry into the United States and 
was placed in an alien detention camp in McAllen, Tex., to await 
deportation. The stranger-than-fiction story didn't come out until 
more than 2 weeks later, with his indictment. 

He had been living as "Martin Collms" in Manhattan's little 
Latham Hotel off Eifth Avenue but maintained a photographic and 
artist's studio on the top floor of a building at 252 FiSton Street, 
Brooklyn. The colonel had done what no writer of spy fiction would 
permit a character to do — that is had operated directly across the 
street from the United States Courthouse. 

While agents questioned Abel expertly in Texas, others searched the 
"studio," turning up a treasure trove of evidence that convinced them 
their prisoner was no mere violator of immigration laws. 

Neighbors in Fulton Street had known him as Bmil E. Goldfus, an 
unobtrusive but friendly enough man whoseprofession was photog- 
raphy and whose avocation was painting. He had a genuine talent 
and, one artist-neighbor. predicted, "would have been a very good 
painter within another 5 years." 

He had entered this country in 1948 from Montreal under a phony 
European passport that bore the name Andrew Kayotis. It was only 
one of several aliases. Customarily, he carried birth certificates of 
Martin Collins, born on July 2, 1897, in New York City, and also of 
Emil E. Goldfus, an actual Manhattan infant who had been born 
August 2, 1902 fjust 1 month after Abel's real birthday, July 2, 1902), 
and who had hved but 2 months. 

Well supphed with cash, he Kved modestly, blending easily into the 
background' of shabby hotels and his cluttered studio. He made 
friends with neighbors, paid his rent on time, dropped into the Music 
Box Bar for an occasional drink, and gratified neighborhood store- 
keepers by addressing them as ''mister." 

FBI agents were hardly surprised to discover in his studio the tools 
of his supposed profession — cameras, Hghts, and other photographic 
equipment. They did note with interest his powerful short-wave 
TOdio receiver, and other gear that ,was difiicult to associate with an 
innocent photographer. 

Altogether, they dredged 126 items out of the Fulton Street studio, 
ranging from a blowtorch to glass cutters, batteries, hoUowed-out 
nails, pencils, coins, cuff links, and earrings; documents, powerful , 
lenses, and movie film. He was equipped to record messages in 
"micro-dots," a technique that enabled him to condense documents 
to the size of a pinhead. The agents refused, of course, to discuss 
their haul in detail. 

Squads of G-men fanned out, following every lead, so far as possible, 
to its somrce. One item, for example, was a thank-you note from a 
Fulton Street neighbor. Ourious to learn how Abel had earned the 
neighbor's gratitude, agents heard an explanation that satisfied them 
but did not help their case. The neighbor had married recently and 
•^"Enul Goldfus" considerately had sent a. wedding gift. The couple 
was astounded to learn" their, well-wisher was Colonel Abel, of Eussian 
intelligence. . . 

Other messages were suspiciously, cryptic. One hand^itten note 
was obviously signficant. 
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"I bought a ticket for the next ship— Queen Elizab for next Thurs- 
dayj 1-31," it read. "Could not come because three men are tailing 
me." 

Another: "In Mex— signal T pole opposite No. 191 Chihuahua st. 
using sides of pole toward roadway Sat or Sun, Tues, Thurs. Met 
on Wed Thur Fri 3 P. M. movie Bahnora." 

Still another: "Aveida Oberon 3 P. M. display left of entrance. Is 
this an interesting picture. Ye^. Do you wish to see Mr. Brandt? 
Smokes pipe and has red book in left hand." 

AbePs position in the Soviet espionage system was that of a resident 
chief of an apparatus that may not yet be fully eaq)osed. He served 
as an executive, dii^eoting the work of others. He received his instruc- 
tions from Moscow by short-wave radio and passed them along to 
members of his network, sending results to Soviet headquarters 
through an elaborate system of codes. 

Some of the ''drops" used by his underlings for the transfer of ia- 
formation were revealed in notes found in his hotel room. They 
rallied as far off as Mexico. Some were of obvious interest to spies: 
Qmncy, Mass., is the site of an important shipyard and naval air 
station; New Hyde Park, Long Island, is near a' plant producing 
electronic instruments for the missUe program. Agents were mysti- 
fied, though, by AbePs assignment of a subordinate to Salida, Colo., 
a smaU resort to\m ia the heart of the Eocky Moimtaias. 

Messages of various kinds, documentary and photographic, were 
passed in the numerous containers such as the hoUowed-out nails, 
coins, and jewelry. In some cases, microscopic documents were 
carried to Western Europe, thence to Kussia,.by agents. Others may ^ 
have been dispatched directly to the homeland. ^ 

It is doubtful whether any of the basic technijjues used by AbePs 
branch office were unknown to the FBI. But as important to Ameri- 
cans who may nurture any illusions about the seriousness of the Red 
thi^eat is the man himseK. 

At the time of his arrest he was an espionage agent of some 30 years' 
experience. He was no deluded, pro-Communist American such as 
Harry Gold or the Rosenbergs, nor one of the heavy-handed minor 
functionaries attached to the Soviet Embassy who have occasionally 
exposed themselves by their clumsiness." ' 

He probably was the most formidable foreign agent ever caught 
by United States counterespionage and there is no reason to believe ^ 
Moscow does not have manjr more like him loose in this country. 
Subjected to the stern training of a professional, he operated so 
smoothly that the amount of harm he did this Nation may never be 
established. 

An expert photographer and cryptographer, he was also a trained 
electronics engineer, an accomplished sketcher and artist, well versed 
in nuclear science. ^ 

In addition to his native language he speaks fluent and colloquial 
English, French, German, and Italian. 

Equally mysterious was his subordinate, Reino Hayhanen, who 
reported to Abel late in 1952. ^ Associated with the KGB since 1939, 
Hayhanen has done most of his foreign service in Finland. It would 
be safer not to speculate too much about Hayhanen, who defected from 
Russia and served as a key witness at AbePs trial. 
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Characteristically, the Russian Government and its Embassy in 
Washington studiously ignored AbePs arrest and the colonel, as a 
professional, accepted his abandonment as the fate to be expected 
by a trapped spy. - 

Abel, asked whether he wanted an attorney, did request a United 
States marshal to "contact Abt." The only lawyer of that name in 
the Manhattan du:ectory is John J. Abt, longtime counsel for United 
States Commimists. In this case, however, Abt decided he was "too 
busy" to accept a new chent. 

Eventually, displaying his familiarity with American legal pro- 
cedure, Abel appealed for a lawyer through the Brooklyn Bar Associa- 
tion. The organization went out of its way to find him a good one. 
Its selection was James B. Donovan (he gave his $10,000 fee to 
charity), who served as wartime counsel for the Office of Strategic 
Sei;vices and who participated in- the prosecution of Nazi leaders 
at Nuremberg. 

Even naore than Hayhanen's testimony, what probably influenced 
the jury of 9 men and 3 women was the story of an unexpected witness, 
.^g^- •^97 Rhodes, who confessed he had betrayed secrets to 
Russia whue working as a mechanic in the American Embassy in 
Moscow, and last month was sentenced to 6 years. 

Returned to the United States in 1953, Rhodes had agreed to 
continue his activities for Russia in this country, Hayhanen, he said 
made contact with hitn under AbePs orders. ' 
T -^t^^lj stony-faced and silent, heard his sentence last November 16. 
Judge Mortimer W. Byers fixed his penalty at 30 years' imprisonment, 
although he could have imposed a death sentence under the Espionage 
and Sabotage Act, a general tightening of internal security laws passed 
by Congress m 1984. 

Just 1 day earlier, Russia broke the silence it had maintained since 
Abel s arrest. A Moscow literary newspaper that mentioned the case 
didn t discuss the evidence against Colonel Abel nor did it so much as 
admit the existence of such a man. ' - ^ 

It reported merely that the EBI had arrested an "artist-photog- 
rapher named Goldfus'' and then produced a piece of ifew-brow 
crime fiction'' to convict him. The purpose, Moscow explamed, was 
to get the mmds of the American people off "the dirty side" of the 
FBI, 
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. COMRADESHIP IS FATAL 

Present-dajr leaders of the international Conunnnist empire, in the 
course of their careers of murder and terror, have deliberately- de- 
stroyed more men, women, and children than populate the eastern 
United States* Despite the long history of Soviet treachery and 
decieit which lies in full view of the civilized world, we find ourselves 
being subjected once more to the sweet persuasion which seeks to 
lead us into comradeship with men whose real intents are best observed 
in their broken promises and lust for power. 

In recent months the emphasis has been on "coexistence" and 
"disarmament"^ conferences. Now the demand is for a "summit 
meetidg" at which President Eisenhower and the heads of the govern- 
ments^ of the free world would sit down with the bosses of the Iron 
Curtain countries to end the cold war. 

We may well wonder what new and bitter hoax awaits us. The 
plausibihty of Nildta Khrushchev and his colleagues, coupled with 
the eager willingness of many quarters of the free world to believe 
them, appear to have rebutted conamonsense and our own experience. 

Who are these Oommunist leaders with whom our representatives 
would meet at the "summit"? The Committee on Un-American 
Activities has examined their careers searchingly.« We believe a 
study of these men will demonstrate beyond doubt the character of 
communism's masters and the hopelessness of attempting to negotiate 
with them as if they were men of good faith. Here they are: 

NiKITA KhBXJSHCHEV 

As First Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
JBIhrushch^ 2 years ago denounced the dead efosef Stalin as a vicious 
murder^g^^aid terrorist. A few years earlier, Khrushchev was hailed 
as "theoaithful disciple and companion-in-arms of Comrade Stalin." 

Khrushchev's rise to power in the party coincided with the notor- 
ious piu'ges of the mid-1930's. He actually played a leading role in 
the mass terror of that period. Stafin sent him to the Ukraine to 
carry out the party pm^ge there. He is, as a result, one of the most 
hated men in the Soviet Ukraiae today. 

In carrying out his assignment, he was as systematic as he was 
ruthless. He openly boasted that "we have destroyed a considerable 
number of enemies, though not all." 

A sahent feature of his record is his relentless onslaught against 
independent farmers. His rise to power was accompanied by the 
betrayal and the physical destruction of his closest associates. At 
the helm of the party, he lost no time in undermining and jSnally oust- 
ing Georgi Malenkov and Vyacheslav M, Molotov, his political rivals 
in .the collective leadership, and in establishing himself in Stalin's 
fashion as the master of the Soviet. 

Khrushchev is the sworn enemy of the democratic form of govern^ 
, ment. He reviles the United States as being devoid of political free- 
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dom and economic stabiKty and ruled by a handful of greedy capital- 
ists who enslave the working people. 

His fanatical belief in the superiority of the Communist system 
leaves no doubt in his mind that, whether there be peace or war, the 
ultimate communization of the world is certain. 

To obtain this objective, Khrushchev displays versatility and 
flexibility in selecting the device he considers most effective and 
promising at the moment: nuclear blackmail, subversion, propa- 
ganda, interference in the domestic affairs of other states, or exploita- 
tion 01 antico^onial and nationalist feelings in Asia and Africa. All 
these expedients serve the single-minded goal of Soviet aggrandize- 
ment and of accelerating the march of communism. 

On March 27, 1958, all pretense at a "collective leadership" in the 
Soviet Union came to an end when Khrushchev, already First Secre- 
tary of the Soviet Commimist Party, took over Bulganin's post as 
Premier of the Soviet Union. Thus, Khrushchev has emerged from 
the power struggles as undisputed dictator of the Soviet Union. It 
remains to be seen whether the new dictator can make his position 
as secure as Stalin's was, or whether he will in turn become a victim 
of new power struggles in the Soviet political volcano. 



Exerting practically unlimited power as head of the Conmiunist 
Party in East Germany, Walter Ulbricht also holds the title of First 
Deputy Premier in that Soviet puppet government. He represents 
a dangerous and relentless enemy of America, and all it stands for. 

A founder of the -German Communist Party in 1918, he managed 
to survive Hitler, the pm^ges imder Stalin, the postwar executions 
of East European leaders, and Khrushchev's anti-Stalinist campaign. 
His hour of triumph came in April 1945, while Berlin was in j&ames 



Moscow to set up the -German civilian government. 

There are few fields of life in East Germany in which Ulbricht has 
not imposed subservience to the Soviet Union. He haAprdered 
servile nnitations of Russia in the fields of science, UnguilRcs and 
education, the theater, architecture, and sports. He has made the 
organization of the East German state a miniature replica of the 
Soviet Union. 

The magnitude of discontent with his regime became evident with 
the revolt of East Berlin in June 1963. Ulbricht suppressed it ruth- 
lessly with Soviet armed power. 

His pro-Sovietism is sm^passed only by his anti-Americanism. He 
has distorted history to paint America as the villain on the world 
stage. Regardless of talk of "peace" and "peaceful coexistence," 
Ulbrioht's goal remains unchanged: the ^ communization of all *of 
Germany as a decisive step toward the communization of the whok 



that country, Janos Kadar is a Co33amuni,st Quisling for the'Kieiiilih 
and a master of the doublecross. 

He is a man of ambition but no integrity; of a personal diive but 
no character} of natural political skill' but devoid of high inteUigence. 



Walter Ulbricho? 




Ulbripht was flown in from 
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So. loyal is he to commtmism that after 32 months of imprisomnent, 
and torture nnder one Ked regime, he becapae, the wilUng servant oi 
the Kremlin in the reconquest of Sungary in November 1956, 

In November 1956, when Hmigary attempted to throw off the 
Soviet yoke, Kadar set up a Soviet puppet government and "invited^^ 
Russian tanlcs into Budapest. Some 32,000 persons were killed and 
parts oi the capital reducJed to rubble in smashing Hungary's bid for 
freedom. At the height of the cotinterrevolution, Kadar justified 
the brutal treatment of his countrymen: 

"A tiger cannot ^be tamed by bait. It can be tamed and forced 
to peace only by beating it to death.'* 

WliADTSLAW GoMTJIjKA 

Fkst Secretary of the Communist Party in Poland, he has managed, 
by making a few concessions to workers, peasants, and the Catholic 
Church) to head off a Polish repetition of events in Hungary. 

But while his ''road to socialism" may differ slightly from the 
Russian road, it is still conununistic. Gomullca has made that point 
abundantly clear. 

He denies being a "national Communist," a term he calls an Ameri- 
can invention. As proof, he notes that his program includes the 
main aims of every Communist Party: 

1. Seizure of power by Commimists; 

2. Establishment of a Communist dictatorship ;« 

3. NationaUzation of industry; and 

4. The promotion , of international communism in foreign 
affairs. 

His present power dates to 1956, when he staged a comeback after 
falling into disfavor in 1948. Stubborn, relentless, he is fanatically de-. 
voted to communism, although it has brought his country insoluble 
problems. He is struggling with opponents within his own party; 
whether he will survive as Poland's leader, only time will tell. 

^ Mao Tse-tung 

Chaiman of the People's RepubUc of China, less than a year ago 
he annoimced a new freedom for Commimist China: 

"Let a hundred flowers bloom and let a hundred schools of thought 
contend," he suggested generously. Some Chinese took him seri- 
ously — and faced a new wave of terror. 

It was Mao who proclaimed the People's Republic in October 1949; 
The fiction of China's "disassociation" from Russia was shattered 
with his signing of the Sino-Soviet Friendship Pact in 1950 in Moscow. 

He never makes a speech in which he does not pay tribute to the 
U. S. S. R, At Stalin's order, Mao sent vast Chinese armies to fight 
Americans who were resisting Communist aggression in Korea. 

To crush resistance at home, Mao ordered what he called "mass 
shock," in which 12,000,000 Chinese— according to Communist 
figures — ^were wiped out. 

He has conducted a "hate America" campaign for years and still 
refuses to accoxmt for American soldiers missing in the Korean war. 
As part of his drive, he has endorsed defiance of the United Nations, 
'^^j^rocities against prisoners of war, violation of the Korean truce, and 
\,\sr^sion throughout Southeast Asia. 
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Chott En-lai 

Premier and, until recently, Foreign Minister of Comnmnist China, 
Ohou appears affable in Ms personal relations. In this he resembles 
his boss, Mao Tse-tnng. His past has been that of a fanatic and 
dedicated Commnnist and the basic pattern of his policy — a combir 
nation of force and deceit — ^has been evident for years. 

In foreign policy, "v^here Mao has given him a relatively free hand, 
Chou has operated with the same combination. His record in Koredi 
is particularly sordid. 

Defying the United^ Nations, which branded Eed China as an 
"aggressor," Communist China fought against the American and 
U. N. armies for nearly 3 years. When communism lost the war, 
Chou became one of the instigators of the false accusation that the 
United States had used "bacteriological warfare" in Korea. 

Under the armistice terms, Eed China promised to return captured 
prisoners of war; instead Chou used them in an insidious game to 
barter American lives for United States concessions. His promise 
not to increase armaments in North Korea was violated almost from 
the beginning of the truce. 

Lately, he has switched again to deceit. At the Afro-Asian Con- 
ference in Bandung, Chou made' a dramatic offer to negotiate a 
peaceful settlement of the Formosa question, with the United States. 
But it soon developed that the only basis on which he would negotiate 
was the ioamediate surrender of . the island to the Commimists. 

There we have some of the leaders with whom we are asked to' 
negotiate a peace. We must remember we are not dealing with 
partners but with adversaries dedicated to accomplish our destruc- 
tion with every ruse and. subterfuge which they have used successfully 
in enslaving almost half the world. 
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Office Memorandum 



TO 



FROM 



SUBJBCT: 




• UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

DATE: April 23, 1958 



MR. TOLSON 

G. A. NEASE 

O 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES (HCUA) HEARING, MAY 1958 



Tolson 
'Boordm 
Belmont*! 

Mohr 

Nease 

Parsons . 
Rosen ^ 

Tamm 

Trotter ^ 
Clayton . 



Tele, Room 

Hollomcai . 

\ Dick Arens, Chief Counsel, HCUA, called Mr. DeLoach 

April 21, 1958, to advise that the HCUA plans to subpoena four individuals'^'^ 
from the entertainment field in May, 1958. Arens desired to ascertain 
if ive could be of any possible assistance from the standpoint of public 
source information or leads in connection with these individuals. 

Subpoenas will be issued to Eli Wallach, Alec North, 

]and James Proctor. Proctor is a public 



relations man on Broadway. 



I 



It is suggested that this memorandum be forwarded 
to the Domestic Intelligence Division for a determination as to material ^, 
which can be furnished to Arens. 

1 - Mr. Belmont 

CE 
(3) 



CDD:ejp>^f 




b6 
b7C 
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Ojfice NLeff ^ dum • united |^ Government 

(61-7592) '■^-■BXr^/ 5/9/58 



Director, 



y^. FROM : SAC, Indianapolis (100-11702) 

Q 

/ SUBJECT: HCUA HEARINGS, lAICE COUNTY, INDIANA 
IS - C 




Re WPO letter to the Director dated 4/23/58. 
IP letter to the Director dated 5/2/58. 

In accordance with instructions, letters, 
under the individual case caption have been suhmitted for the 
following listed persons: 

WILLIAM MARCUS YOUNG, was. 
Bufile 100-244790 
IP file 100-504 

WILLARD L. MALIS 

Bufile 55*1 r 

IP file 100-1626 ^ ^IIIU, 




ANNA CHAPPA 
Bufile 100 
IP file 100 

ARTHUR ARAM DARONATSY, was. \l 
Bufile 100-173363 
IP file 100-2239 




LAZO REBRACCA. was. 
Bufile 100-204324 
IP file 100-6138 



A review of the above files revealed that / 
the information furnished at the captioned hearings in // 
February J 1958 concerning the above listed individuals had ,f >■ 
been previously reported and is maintained in the individual .,/f / 



case files. 



( 2. ^-i Bureau (RM) 
^-"1 - Indianapolis 



i 



REC- 50 



RWJ/mec 
(3)' 




s 



STANDARD FQRM 64 



Office AlemovanduM • united states government 



TO y 

(fROM : 



DIRECTOR, jPBI (61-7582) 
SAG, WFO (100-22169) 



DATE 



: 5/13/58 



ATTENTION: RECORDS 
SECTION 



SUBJECT: 



HOUA. 



The Committee will release a pamphlet entitled 
"Chronicle of Treason," a report of a series of articles 
appearing in the Philadelphia Inquirer, March 3-9, 1958. 

Copies of this pamphlet are enclosed as follows: 

Bureau 3 
New York 



^- Bureau (Ends. 3 ) fi^^^^^ \ 
1 - New York (Ends, 2),(RM) <A » 



1 - WPO 

JAC:mw 
ik) 






53 MAY 28 1359 
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V 



Toison 

Belmont ^ 

Moht 

Nease 



Classics Press . 

507 Fifth Ayeauik 

He\7 Yorkl?j KewYorfc 





Xliaire received your letter of l^Say 5, X^SS^ sndl 
very ^reciaie the interest i?hich proii^teS ycsir getttog 




-—jr*— cs"'*''""^ — — — oo^— — ' 7 

iii tke Hcgi§e C&amittee cm Un-ABiGricaii Activities report 
«atitie^'%OTieS5otalWair-," yoashoald, of coarse^, first 
obtain t|ie pepi^^sioa of tb:e House Committee oa tin-ikaericaa 
Acl±viH§^ iSMcd origlnsUy published xo^ Strtiole* 

SSacerely yooTiS, 

Sf» Edgar Hoovelg 
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Enclosure 
aruggle On A New Plane 





NOCE: Correspondent is not a^entifS^l^e in Bufiles. 
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^mie 333 



507 JfHtIf j^ficBttue 



Mr. Tamm— . 
Mr. Trotter^ 
|Mr, Clayton. 



Mr. HoUomar 



Mondayt May 5tli 195^ 



Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director Federal Bureaa of Ixwestigation 
The Separtnezxt of Jastioe, WasMngton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 

!Che^H bQse Coandttee^ii Xfa amerij^a^Aetiv^ a report on 

"Soviet ToSaX V^ar" on Septeniber 23a, 1956swMch contained your article 
entitled: S!PHUG&IE Cffif A HEW ELAIffl - Pages 1-6 inclusive. 

If same meets with yoar approval v;e should like very much to 
reproduce your article in a prospective Siymposium Vftlome x/e are in u. 
the process of preparing under the general title of •EHB m OP ims^ 



Among our other contrihutors will he Allen Dolles and General 



Gruenther anft the like. Best vdshes for your continoed health 
and saccess in all your undertakiings. 




With deepest personal regard* I am* 

^u.X)^>c;>(&r- — ' — ^^^^ — i*^/- f^P^ -^^^ 






6 1958^ 



■ g-'-^ ^ 'S^r.^S. ^..T^ f ^. T ^-^:^/ 
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Room 563p1 
Federal |iureau of l2i'\^estigation^ 
9th aad Pennsylvania Aveme, 
Washington 2^, C* 

O / 



Dear Delse: 



ahere are enclosed: (4)/a copy of the 
publication which we are ahout to release entitled 
^^y^i^x^t^^^ Communism in the United States"; (h) consixl- 
tatiQtTwTth Milaa^ in vSiich he discusses money 

collected hy Soviet agents in Canada as Customs duties 
on food and clothing parcels sent to the Soviet Union; 
(c)' Sieymofax^pf advertisement Indicating a similar 
operation in the United States; and (d) thermofax of 
an in voice of goods sent to Estonia^via agencies in 
the United States* 
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Public Law 601, 79th Congress 

The legislation under wliick the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities operates is Public Lav7 601, 79th Congress [1946], chapter 
753, 2d session, which provides: 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress a^semUedj * * * 

PART 2— RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Rule X 

SEC. 121. STANDING COM&HTTSES 
He 4e 4c - :i< « 4e 

17. Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 

Rule XI 

POWERS AND DUTIES pt* COaiMITTBES 

4; 9f: . 9k , « « 9f: ^ 

(q) (1) Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(A) Un-American activities. 
• (2) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized to make from time Jto time investigations of (i) the extent, 
character, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 

(ii) the diffusion within the United .States of subversive and un-American propa- 
ganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and attacks 
the principle of the form of government as guaranteed, by our Constitution*, and 

(iii) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress in any necessary 
remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
jgation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such 
times and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or membei:. 

4 « « 4c Hi ^ ^ jft " 

Rui^B XII ] 

LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT BY STANDING COMMITTEES 

Sec. 136. To assist the Congress in appraising the administration of the laws 
and in developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem neces- 
sary, each standing committee of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
shall exercise continuous watchfulness of the execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of any laws, the subject matter of which is within the jurisdic- 
tion of such committee; and, for that purpose, shall study all pertinent reports 
and data submitted to the Congress by the agencies in the executive branch of 
the Government. 

V 



RULES ADOPTED BY THE 85TH CONGEESS 
House Resolution 5, January 3, 1957 
* lie # ^ * ^ « « * 

Rule X 

STANDING COMMITTEES 

1. Tliere shall be elected by the House, at the commencement of each Con- 
gress, 

« « * 4! )it « « 

(q) Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 

Jtt ^ * Ha titi Hi ^ 

, - Rule XI , . 

POWERS AND DUTIES OP COMMITTBES 

17. Committee on Un-American Activities, 

(a) Un-American activities. ^ ' 

(b) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (1) the extent, char- 
acter, and objects of un-American propaganda^ activities in the United States, 
(2) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American, prop- 
aganda that is instigated from foreign, countries or of k domestic oHgin and 
attacks the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by pur Constitu- 
tion, and (3) all other questions in relation thereto that would, aid Congress 
in any necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) i;he results of any such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations as it- deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such times 
and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books^ papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
' the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee^ or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member, 

^ il: :^ ^ li: HH 

26, To assist the House in appraising the administration of the laws and in 
developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem necessary, 
each standing committee of the House shall exercise continuous watchfulness 
of the execution by the administrative agencies concerned of any laws, the subject 
matter of which is within the jurisdiction of such committee; and, for that 
purpose, shall study all pertinent reports and data submitted to the House by 
the agencies in the executive branch of the Government. 
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Tlie sum of $20 million to $30 million yearly is collected by Soviet 
agents in Canada as customs duties on food and clothing parcels sent 
by Canadian citizens to the Soviet Union and is used to finance the 
activities of approximately 100,000 Communists in Canada, JMilan 
Jakubec, president of the Executive Coimcil of the Mutual Co-Opera- 
tion League of Canada and president of the Slovak Legion, stated in 
the accompanying consultation. 

These customs duties average 160 to 175 percent of the cost of the 
article itself, he emphasized, and are part of a sum of at least $100 
million a year in shnilar duties which Soviet agents collect from citi- 
zens of the free world. ' 

The Mutual Co-Operation League of Canada, which Mr. Jakubec 
lieads,^ consists of 18 etlmic groups originating from behind the Iron 
Curtain; and the Slovak Legion, of which lie is president, consists of 
veterans who fought during the last war in French, British, and other 
Allied armies. 

Mr. Jakubec stated that there are about 23 Communist newspapers 
in various languages hi Canada. Other Commimist propaganda pub- 
lications ill Canada include the "Soviet ISTews Bulletin," published by 
the Soviet Embassy, and "iJforthern Neighbors," which is financed 
from the Soviet Embassy. 

In response to the question as to how near the international Com- 
munist operation is -to reaching its goal of world domination, he 
replied : 

If . Ave consider the various Communist apostles that have 
laid it down in their plans which we ban follow and compare ^ 
with the thmgs that have already happened, in a word-by- 
word manner, we hiay expect that the free world does not 
have more than 2 or 3 yeats to fall without putting up much 
of a fight. 

He contuiued : 

I am not pleased to say that the free world and its leaders 
are not aware of the serious situation that is facing thenx to- 
day. They are takmg a mistaken approach to commmiism 
in general by considering it, first of all, as a military danger. . 

In the opinion of all those who^ have lived under commu- 
nism, who have known its organization and operation and 
its plans, they are well aware that the greatest danger of . 
communism is its ideology, devotion to its goals, and deter- 
mination to reach these goals. 

Mr. Jakubec warned that^ a number of trained Conmimiist agents 
have infiltrated the. displaced persons and refugee groups that nave 
been admitted into Canada, and that these Communist agents are 
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now active in all tlie Western countries, including the United States^ 
He stated that their principal aim was to destroy flie exile and refugee, 
organizations. 

>With reference to "summit conferences," Mr. J akubec stated : 

As far as the Geneva Conference is concerned, this personi- 
fies the summit of a lack of faith of free world leaders in the 
question of liberty throughout the world, and any conference 
which may follow the one held in Geneva in 1955, in our 
opinion, will >be a "submit^' conference for the West to the 
Communists who are following a twin line in every branch 
of their activity. 

There is the open line and the secret line, and if they want a 
summit conference, it only means that they want to utilize 
these debates for their own propaganda purposes. 

As far as our enslaved nations, are concerned, these con- 
ferences are breaking the last thread of hope in free-world 
survival. 

In commenting upon the "new look" displayed by Soviet Ambassa- 
dor Menshikov, Mr. J akubec observed : . 

During the Geneva Conference, great pictures of a smiling 
President Eisenhower and Anthony Eden were enlarged on 
the front pages of various Communist j)apers, shaking hands' 
with Bulganin and Khrushchev, showing how friendly the 
Western nations are with the Soviet leaders. 

This was a double-edged offensive. For the Western 
nations it showed the willingness = of the Soviet leaders for 
peace and friendship with the West. For the terrific ma-> 
3ority of the people behind the Iron Curtain, it meant a death 
blow to their hopes in the sense of Western justice and 
security* 

As far as the Menshikov tactics are concerned, these are also 
directed in a twin maimer, first of .all to show the American 
' people that the Communist leaders are down-to-earth good 
fellows, who could be trusted and with whom we can get 
along. For the people behind the Iron Curtain, it only 
means a post mortem to any of their hopes that they might 
have as to the survival of freedom in the free world. „ 

In other words, these pictures show to the leaders of our 
nationality groups that the Western leaders, who may not 
notice these realities behind such Soviet tactics, were, them- 
selves^ taken in by this Soviet propaganda and actually lent 
themselves in furtherance of the propaganda designs of in- 
ternational communism. 
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TJni33ed States House of Representatbtes, 

Comjuittbe oh- XJir-AaiERiCAN" Acttocties, 

Washington^ 

CONSULTATrOK" 

The following consultation with. Mr» Milan Jakubec, president of 
the Mutual Co-Opera tion League of Canada, was held at 10 a.^m. in 
room 226, Old House Office Building, Washington, D. C, pursuant 
to the authorization of the Committee on Un-American. Activities^ 
composed of : ' - - 

FRAXCIS E. WALTER, Pennsylvania, Chairman 

MORGAN M. MOULDER, Missouri BERNARD W. KEARNEY, New York' 

CLYDE DOYLE, California DONALD L. JACKSON, California 

EDWIN E. WILLIS, Louisiana GORDON H. SCHERBR, Ohio 

WILLIAM M. TUCK, Virginia ROBERT J. McINTOSH, Mlcliigan 

Staff members present: Hichard Arens, staff director; William F. 
Heimlich, consultant; and Hichard S. Weil, staff member. 

Mr. Arens. The session today is pursuant to the policy of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities of receiving statements from au-, 
thbritative sources respecting international Communist operations of 
>vhich tlie Communist operation in the United States is a segment. 

We are pleased to confer today with Mr. Milan Jakubec, president 
of the*Exeoutiye Council of the Mutual Co-Operation League of Can- 
ada, who is visiting in the United States with various patriotic groups 
for the purpose of exchanging information and views on the Com- 
munist operatioivin the Western Hemisphere. * 

Several'days ago Mr. J akubec solicited the opportunity to volunteer 
to the Coiiimittee on Un-American Activities information which the 
Mutual Co-Operation League of Canada has been developing over the 
course oi some time respecting tlie Communist operations ivithin the 
confines of Canada. 

^Mr. Jakubec, we are pleased on behalf of the committee to welcome 
you this morning and to confer with you on this subject matter. 

' STATEMENT BY MILAN JAKUBEC 

Mr. Arens. For the record, kindly identify yourself by name, resi- 
dence, and occupation. ' 

Mr. Jakubec. I am Milan Jakubec, of Toronto, Canada. I was born 
in Slovakia on March 8, 1922. At the present time I am employed by 
the Ontario Civil Service. 
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I appreciate the opportunity of conferring with the staff of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the United States Congress, 
It is my personal conviction and tiie conviction of the organization 
which I represent that it is imperative for the survival of freedom 
that there be the highest degree of cooperation and exchange of infor- 
mation respecting^ international communism because it knows no geo- 
graphical or political boundaries. 

Accordingly, I was most happy that you gentlemen would set aside 
time from your busy schedule to receive me today and to make a tran- 
script for public release of the information which I believe ought to 
be made available to all free men and especially to you, our good 
neighbors of the Western Hemisphere and the leading nation of the 
free world. 

Mr. Atiens. Are you also president of the Slovak Legion ? 

Mr, Jak-obeo. I am president of the Executive Council of the 
Mutual Co-Operation League of Canada and president of the Slovak 
Legion. 

Mv. Arens. Would you kindly tell us a word about the Mutual 
Co-Operation League of Canada first of all, and then a word about 
the Slovak Legion. 

. Mr, Jakhbec. The Mutual Co-Operation League of Canada, as its 
name suggests, is a league of 18 various ethnic groups originating from 
behind the Iron Curtam whose nations are presently enslaved by com-s 
munism. 

This league as such is composed from three delegates of each of these 
groups nominated by their national organizations. It is divided into 
various sectors, such as the political sector (Executive Council) ; the 
MOL Press Center, representing about &i anti-Communist newspapers 
in Canada; the Veterans Council, representing the various veteran 
organizations; and theMCL Cultural and Social Center, representing 
the dance groups, choirs, and artists of these ethnic groups. 

Mr, AnEKS If you please, give us a word about the Slovak Legion. 

Mr. Jakubec. The Slovak Legion, as such, is a veterans organiza- 
tion which was founded in 1950 in England from the veterans who, 
during the last war, fought in French, British, and other Allied 
armies. ; - « 

Mr. Arens. Mr, Jakubec, does the Mutual Co-Operation League of 
Canada have any publications? ' ^ ^ 

Mr.' Jakubec. The publication which we have is the Voice of Free- 
dom which has as its main purpose, first of all, to inform our various 
newspapers about the common line we are following against com- 
munism and, secondly, to inform the various American and Canadian 
authorities about the realities we have known personally. 

It also has the purpose of familiarizing our groups with one an- 
other by our reports on the various activities which are not covered 
at large by the Canadian press. 

Mr. Arens. May I invite you to give us just a word about your own 
personal background. - ^ - 

Mr. Jakxjbeo. As far as I am concerned, I have predominantly a 
military background. At the time of Munich, at the age of 16, 1 volun-^ 
- teered for service in the Czechoslovakian Army. Then Czechoslovakia 
"collapsed by fault of its own President and Government. What f ol-« 
lowed later was the normal process of development. Slovakia became 
an independent state. 
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NftvertlielesSj I personally ^as against Ifaaism and totalitarianism, 
as sucli, and from tliis point of view not against an independent Slo- 
vakia, but against the totalitarian aims of Germany, I left Slovakia 
legally at the age of 18, I traveled across the Balkans, the iCddle East, 
aiid jomed the Czechoslovakiait forces in France. At the time of my 
dcpEirture from Slovakia in April lOiOj the miderground sources there 
>Yere spreading rumors about France -where the Slovaks were sup-, 
poscdly on an independent basis with the Czechs^ however, I found 
quite the opposite. There was a centralistic Czechoslovak system. I 
trained for oiily a. month's time and I was sent to tlxe front lijies. Tins 
was in tlie critical stage of France in 1940< Our forces fought from 
the line oi Marne to Loire where the French front collapsed; and on 
June 19, 1940, 1 was taken prisoner by the Germans, 

Then, I stayed for about 4: montlis and escaped, I passed through 
18 prisons and concentration camps in southern France and Franco 
Spjim, and I finally succeeded in reaching Gibraltar in 1941. 

From Gibraltar, I went to England and joined the Boyal Air Force 
with which I have flown operationally until my^ forced repatriatiou 
in 1945, according to an agreement between Britain and Benes. I was 
in Czechoslovakia for 3 years ; first in the military an: transport, then 
for a short time with the Pan American Airways^ later with the 
Czechoslovakiau Air Lines, flymg throughout Czechoslovakia and 
throughoutthewhoIeofEurope. , ' 

I watched the situation in all of these countries, and especially, 1 
was able to see tiie developments which were leading toward tl\e 
Communist coup in 1948. I am aware of the procedures the Com- 
munists have taken, and I was only waiting for the best opportumty 
that I could have of leaving the country ; and since there was no legal 
means contrary to those existing durmg the Slovak Republic whioh 
;\v£is called totalitarian, so in this democratic .Czechoslovakia of IJr,^ 
Benes, I could not leave legally so I had to escape by plane after whicU 
I reached the American Zone of Germany, The British Air Force 
had taken tliose of us who ^have thus escaped back mto Jheir ranks lor 
a disposal service. After mj^ demobilization m 1949, 1 started on an 
active and open struggle against communism. 

. I was one of the founders of the Slovak Legion. I worked m various 
other British and Slovak organizations in England and stepped to- 
ward a cooperation with the other ethnic groups^ also. 

Later in 1953, 1 decided to go to Canada; and m Canada this^Iand 
of cooperation developed 'to a greater eactent so tliat.we were able to 
organize the number of ethnic groups we have today, which as not 
surpassed by any other organization. ^ 

Mr. Arbns. Wliat is your occupation otlier than with .the Mutual 
Co-Operation League of Canada and with the Slovak Legion? 

Mr. jAnnBEG. My job is designer, draftsman, true profession 
was radio-navigator for the airlines, but my escape flight was the last 
flight I had m a plane and I found it absolutely hnpossible for 3 
years to get any job in the airlines so I finally took an occupation 
which is in line with my hobby, which are arts, ^ 

Mr, Arens. Are you employed by the Canadian Government? 

Mi\ jA3s:tJBEC. By the Ojitario government, 
^ Mr, AmsNS. As a point of departure in your consultation with us 
today with respect to the area of interest of this committee, may I ask 
you to give us your overall appraisal of the extent of Communist ac- 
Jtivity_aiid penetration within your own country, Canada. 
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Mr. Jakubeo. The League has been trying since its very founda- 
tion in 1964 to try to bring the realities which we are facing today ^ 
to the attention of all the free governments and especially our own 
Ctoadian Government and the United States Government as the lead^ 
ing ones in the free world. 

Among other things^ we were advocating a stronger control of var- 
ious Communist activities and we have openly advised prohibition of 
tlae Communist Party, camouflaged under the name of the Labor Pro- 
gressive Party, as well as of its various affiliated, fellow-traveling as- 
sociations among almost every etlmic group from whi9h Canada is 
composed. 

We had gr^at difficulties in bringing these realities t9 the Canadian ^ 
Government which was Liberal at the time. They disregarded our ^ 
advice and warnings completely and felt that communism is not as 
daiigerous inside of Canada as it is outside. They have absolutely 
ignored this ideological terms of communism and have thought only 
in terms of military attack/ which in our opinion is a secondary thing. 

Due to this stand of the Liberal governmlent, we openly decided to 
sxipport the Conservative Party in the elections of last year, and it was 
due, in large measure, to a wholehearted support of all of our groups 
in Canada, which are favorably dispersed, that a strong Liberal gov- 
ernment was overthrown and the Conservative government came into 
power. 

We have made up a list expressing the opinions of our member 
groups to both major parties, the Conservatives . and the Liberals; 
an,d the Conservative Party, I am pleased to say, were more favor**"* 
able to our views and now, when after this landslide victory of the 
Prime Minister the E-ight Honorable John Dief enbaker^nd his t>arty, 
we hope that the situation will change and, for the sake of Canada 
as well as for the sake of the West, a more appropriate and realistic 
approach wiirbe ttiken toward the danger that faces lis within the 
country itself, " ' ^ ^ ' 

Mi:. Akens. How serious is the Communist operation in' Canada? 

Mr. Jakubeo. 'The Conununist operation in Canada is ecjuivalent 
to the danger that the Communists present to every free nationl Un- 
fortunately, in Canada we do not have any appropriate restrictions 
of Communist activities so the Communists are able to operate inore 
' openly than they operate, for example, in the United States of 
America. 

The Communists have apparently unlimited funds by which they 
can go as far as to ;publish various types of propaganda such as the 
"Soviet News Bulletin," published by the Soviet Embassy, itself, and 
distribute it, for example, among all members of Parliament and the 
Senate, as well as among the leading personalities in public life, such 
as university professors, teachers, executives of various firms and 
organizations, and so on. 
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^ Qutside of that, the Soviet Embassy supplies funds for the publica- 
tion of its "Northern Neighbors." 
Mr.AnENS. What is "Northern Neighbors"? 

Mr. Jaktjbeo* A publication strictly under Communist auspices 
which is quite extensive, printed on comparatively very good paper 
and contaming a number of photographs from Soviet Russia and 
various Iron Curtaia countries which are designed to sway the public 
opinion in Canada toward a favorable stand for communism. 

Outside of these things, the Communist funds are drawn from 
various postal services to the Soviet Union; and since there are, in 
my opinion, about 1% million Canadians originating from the ter- 
ritories annexed by the U- S. S. E. and from the prices and custom 
duties that are collected with this postal service, which remain in 
Canada, the Communists in my estimate get about $20 million to 
$30 million yearly to finance their activities. 

Mr. Arens. May I be sure the record is clear on this. May I 
interpret what I understand you to say, namely, that when a person 
in Canada sends a parcel to an Iron Curtain country, the Communist 
regime charges a certain amount of tax or levj in order for that 
parcel to be sent into the Iron Curtain country; is that correct? 

Mr.jAKtTBEc. YeSj that is correct. 

Mx.Arens. Where is that charge made? 

Mr. J AKUBEC. That charge is made right in Canada. 

Mr.AitENs. In what agency is the charge made? 

Mr. Jakoteo. There are various agencies and the leading one is 
called TJkrainska EInyha. This agency was able, for example, to. 
buy and renovate a number of buildings in Toronto itself; and in 
these buildings they^ have various materials, books and Communist 
propaganda also, which are, of course, for sale to the public in general. 

So they are getting their money for the various Communist activities 
and they are also disseminating the Communist propaganda. 

I have here a copy of a list describing these various custom duties 
and articles that are connected with this parcel service which points 
out that the custom duties and fees ordered by the Soviet authorities 
in Canada average 150 to 175 percent of the cost of the article itself, 

Mr. Arekts. This exhibit whicH you have in your hand will be 
incorporated in the record. X^ee p. 8.) 
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Mr, AnENs, On tlie tasis of your bactgroixnd and experience in de- 
veloping factual information on communism in Canada, could you 
give us your best Jud^2;ment as to the number of Communists in 
Canada? 

JXr, JjiKUBEO- Due to tbe fact tliat the Communists, as ^e well know, 
operate in the iceber^^ manner, the number of official Communists in 
any country which is still free is considerably smaller than the number 
of crypto-Communists, fellow-travelers, and other Commimist agents. 

The true number of Communists in any country is pretty difficult to 
, ascertain* It may only be an estimate if I say that there are approxi- 
mately lOOjOOP Communists in Canada, These may be composed from 
a number of regular members of the Labor Progressive Party, cover- 
ing the Communist Party of Canada, and the rest or a greater part 
is composed from various innocent-sounding organisations, usually 
posing as international, humanitarian, pacifist, youtli, labor^ religious, 
beneficial, insurance, or literary organizations and associations of 
which there may he 50 in Canada as such. These cover practically 
all ethnic groups separately, and these organizations themselves draw 
from tiie funds that I have previously described which disseminate the 
Communist ideology among these various groups. There are about 
23 Communist newspapers in various languages in Canada. ^ ' 

Jlr. Weil* Are these fees all paid by tlie senders in Canada! 

,Mr» Jakubeo, Tes*^ 

-Mr. Weil. And all of this money which should be collected at the 
Soviet port of entry is actually collected in Canada ? 
MnJAiSLUBEC, Yes. 

Mr. Wetjj, So you have Canadian citizens paying Soviet entry fees ? 
Mr. Jakubec. YeSj sir* 

Mr. Ahens. I want to be sure the record reflects the fact clearly on 
tiiese parcels which you tell us are sent fr6m_ Canada to Iron Curtain 
. countries by people who have relatives or friends in the Iron Curtain 
; countries, ^ - 

What is tlie aggi^egate . charge over and above the cost of the mer- 
. diandise which is annually made by the Ked Eloc.within Canada for 
tlie privilege of sending these parcels? ^ 

Mr, Ja:b:ubec. Witiiin Canada itself, because the higher amount or 
-merchandise sent ^the higher amount of custom duty is paid-accord- 
. ingly, it is from about $20 million to §30 million yearly; hut if we 
consider tliat in tlie free world there are about 15 million people from 
the U, S.^S/E. territories in free coimtries like Australia, New Zea- 
land, various South American countries, the tJnited States of Amer- 
ica, abov6;all, and some Eiu'Opean countries and tlie United liingdom, 
an overall amount that the Communists are able to get in this— this is 
tlie money in the free world—that would come to at least $100 million 
ar. 

A3?EifS. Is this $100 million over and above the cost of the mer- 
diandise itself? - ^ , 

Mr. jAoinBEa Yes, su\ 

Mr, Arens, Within Canada, what happens to tlie $20 million or 
$30 million which is collected on this pai^cel operation of the Eed Bloc ? 
Mr< Jakubec- - In my opinion— and this is strictly^an opinion because 
. the Communist activities ap such are carried on an organizational basis 
of which there is- no equivaleht in the free world — it is difficult to say 
^asactly in which manner these funds' are distributed; but according^ 




to tlie increase of Commnmsfc activities tlirougliout the so-called un- ^ 
■ wmmitted areas, I suspect that a larger part of these funds is directed 
to various countries of Asia and South America and thoy are used 
for various Coimnmiist publications and activities in these countries. 
We have information that the Soviet Embassy in London, England", 
is the financial collecting point for these funds. , . , t 

Mr. Ai^BNS. So that the record may reflect the device by which the 
individual is assessed this extra fee for sending merchandise to a 
friend or relative behind the Iron Curtain, may I ask you to give us 
a typical illustrationj and I may suggest the pattern along this linet 
ilr.^mith or Mr. Bro-^vn is now in Canada and he has a brother ^vho 
is in C25echoslovakia to \^'hom he wants to send a food parcel' What 
does he do, the man in Canada, to get the food parcel cn route 
to his brother in Czechoslovakia? 

Mr* In Uiis case, I would go back a little. These parcels 

and this type of sending of parcels is applied only to the territories 
of the IT. S. S. R. THiere is a diffei-ent system followed for the 
satellite countries. 

Mr, Arenis. Give us, if yon please, the situation on the par^^els sent 
^ to the V. S, S, specifically, and then the situation with reference to 
the satellites. 

Mr. .Tailubec. Wliy I say there is a difference, yoa will probably 
remember tliat, contrary to a certain amount of postal f reedom» in the 
satellites, there was no parcel service in existence at all for the Soviet 
Union untU a few years back and even the normal correspondence was 
alm<Kt absolutely impossible, so they have relaxed these restrictions 
and logically made a propaganda stand out of this, and various refu- 
gees and immigrants to the Western countries received first letters 
from tlieir relatives— say, after about 14 or 20 years,- they received 
letters from people about whom they did not know whether they ^were 
'still alive. * , 

What followed in many cases were pictures that were contamed 
in these letters, and anyone who rememoered his relatives as to what 
they looked like when they were last seen showed tlie amount of wel- 
fare the^e people have in the Soviet Union. They were, otherwise, 



So the psycliological move touched. the very hearts of Uiese ref ugees, 
and even though they suspected that thci^e was a definite trick to 
deprive them of ttieir money, nevertheless they could not resist the 

humanitarian aspect and the family feeling, compassion, and love 
for their relatives, and inquired immediately. Prepared for such a 
reaction, the Cpinmuiusts were very kind to M them know liow tQ send 
these parcels. ' ^ ' 

So if you consider that, on the average, a normal worldngman sends 
about $100 worth in 1 year, we can come to the jinmber that I previ- 
ously mentioned. 

Mr. Arens, Does the individual witlnin Cansda who wants to send 
the package to his relative behhid the IroA Curtain actually select the 
merchandise and send it, or does he just pay money and hope- that the 

merchandise is delivered on- the other end? . 

Mr. J.\iinBEc., This is a general practice for the U: S. S. and for 
. its satellites, that anyone wanting to send a parcel can only choose the 
material. In tlie case of the V. sT S. E., he can see the material and he 
is just told that it will be sent Otherwise, he has a special item ozi 
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Hie form which mentions a guai^anteed fee that the article will be 
delivered. 

Mr, Ajrbns. Why does this system prevail within the free world 
whereby the Ked Bloe has, in effect, custom collectors in t]ie free coun- 
tries collecting fees for merchandise -which is being sentj tlieoretically 
at least, to alleviate suffering in the Ked Bloc ? 

Mr, Jakubec As I mentioned, there were definite restrictions ha the 
exchange of posts between the free world and tliose en^aved in the 
S. E*, so it was a condition for tlie West as put by the Soviet 
Union that these various duties and fees prescribed by the Communists 
will be extracted directly in the free world,- and unless this condition - 
is satisfied, no exchange of post, no postal traffic will exist between the 
East and the West. 

Mr, Aeens. It is our impression that since the beginning of World 
War II, very sizable nimibers of pei-sons have been admitted into 
Canada in the general category of displaced persons, refugees, and 
the like, principally from European countries and more especiaEy 
from the satellite areas* 

On the basis of your background and experience, could you give 
us any appraisal, Mx, J akubec, as to the security screening which is em- 
ployed in order to attempt to weed out subversiveSj CommunistSj and 
the like in that migration process ? 

ilr, Jajiubec, In my opioion, there are certain things which were 
overlooked in this migration process and, unf ortimately, many of them 
should have been corrected. 

Due to the fact that the West Imew comparatively little of the 
psychological and organizational baclcground of conmiunismj it was' 
not able to cope with such an influx of immigrants * and it is omy logi- 
cal that a number of trained Communist agents infiltrated and are now 
active^ in all the Western countries including the United States of 
America, 

There were certain restrictions as far as the so-called displaced per- 
sons are concerned, but there were fewer restrictions concerning the 
refugees, especially fi^om Czechoslovakia and Hungary; and it was 
especially among these, as well as amon^gr the Poles and the Yugoslavs, 
that the greatest number of agents infiltrated into Canada and the 
United States and other Western countries. 

These agents were especially trained on an absolutely new leveh 
In general, they would not be considered dangerous by the Western 
nations as such.because they did not bother about collecting various 
economic or military secrets, but their principal aim was to destroy 
the exile and refugee organizations which are bringing the reahties 
and personal experiences of their members to the attention of the 
Western governments, so they are trying by all means to destroy 
this danger which might wake up the fi^ee world to preserve its own 
freedom, 

. Mr* Arens. On the basis of your background and experience as a 
leader in a prominent anti-Communist organization operating over 
vast territory, how serious is the present menace of international com- 
munism to fhe free world? 

Mr. Jakubeo, I am not pleased to say that the fi^ee world and its 
leaders are not aware of the serious situation that is facing ,them 
today. They are taking a mistaken approach to communism in general 
by considering % first of all, as a military danger. 
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In tlie opinion of all those who have lived under communism, who 
have known its organization and operation and its plans> are well 
aware that the greatest danger of communism is its ideology, devotion 
to its goals, and determination to readi tliese goals, 

Mr. Atons, How near is the international Communist operation 
to reaching its goals of world domination? 

Sir. Jakubec* If we consider the various Communist apostles that 
have laid it down in their plans which we can follow and compare 
with the things that liave already happened, in a word-by-word man- 
ner, we may expect that the free world does not have more flian 3 or 8 
years to fall without putting up much of a fight 

Mr*ARENS» Wl^? 

Mr* Jakubeo* Because, as I nientioned, the general defense line is 
drawn predominantly in the military field, and no appropriate precau- 
tions are taken in the ideological Seld. .What is morcj the Com- 
munists have a defbiite goal of achieving world domination, while, as 
far as I can see, we do not have any other goal against them outside of 
sitting still and waiting for the last Russian blow, ^ 

Mr, Arens, How do you characterise the peril in which the free - 
world finds itself today ? 

' Mr, Jaktoec, The answer to that question involves a jQUtnber of 
facets. In the first place, it is tlie internatioiiai aspect of communion, 
that it is not restricted to any one nation in particular but draws its 
support from various groups of all nations, races, and creeds through- 
out the world. 

At this point, tlie Western World is- making a great mistaJve in 
thinking that commmiism is restricted only to a specific area in Eu- 
rope, forgetting that the Communist movement is identical to every 
nation and race by which it is followed or by the very few who 
follow it. 

As such J the Communist ideology do^ not relv on a specific sup- 
' port of one nation alone ; and on^ c2 tlte fallacies that is widespread in 
the West is misconception ^^mi tits ao-mtlled national communism in 
Yugoslavia or communism hi Ciioiiij which, in our opinion, is one 
and the same part of one and. the ^ame world Commimist movement. 
■ Accordingly, we are not facing only a movement that at present 
controls about a billion peojdfi in tlia worlds We are above ail faced 
by adherents of tiiis movement within our own borders. 

If we consider the fact that any ideolo^jical movement may depend 
on a smaU number of a few men placed iii the most sensitive sectors 
of a natioRj we have to realize the danger we are facing and its full 
extent Outside of this, the free world, unfortunately, receives cer- 
tain lines from the Communist propaganda, such as "international 
cooperation." In contrast to the false idea of peace propagated by 
the Communists, it has a tendency to aline its genuine desire of peace 
among its free population. 

Mr. Arens. On the basis of your background and experience^ would 
you kindly express yoiu'seU as to whefter or hot there can be true* 
coexistence between the people of the free world and interaation?d 
communism? ' ^ 

Mr. Ja]b:ueeo* If we merely follow the developments m the world 
situation— and especially if we consider the fact that world commu- 
nism is now h^dfid by Khrushchev, ^vho has obtained similar.power 
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as possessed bj; Stalin before him— we are faced with this conspiracy 
that has the ultimate aim of dominating us in the future. 

In my opinion, it should be quite clear to eveiyone who follows 
these developments and listens to the words of Khrushchev and fol- 
lows the Communist tactics that the Communists do not intend to re- 
main within the borders that they are now restricted to. 

K!hrushchev said it guite openly on a number of occasions that ho 
will prove that socialism or a government for communism will be 
victorious in a very short period.^ This should be logical to us 
if we consider the fact that communism above all is a superorganiza- 
tion combining all sectors of national and spiritual activities into this 
' dictatorship of the proletariat or the dictatorship of the few. 

Against this idea, there is no appropriate ideology that would be 
embraced by the free world. There is no determination. There are 
no goals which would accordingly propagate and foUow a fight for 
freedom throughout the world. What- is more, the Western man- 
power and resources are not organized and urged in any manner 
which would approach the total directions by which the Communist 
manpower and, above all, tlie Communist slaves are directed. 

Mr. Arens. If a poll were taken of the people of the world, 99 per- 
• cent of the people of the world would express themselves as against 
communism ; would they not ? 

' Mr. Jakubec. Yes, it would even be more than 99 percent. 

Mr. Akens. In the United States, notwithstanding what we here in 
our day-to-day wort find to be the most serious menace that this Na- 
tion has ever faced internally f roln comnxunism, it is our estimate that 
almost 100 percent of the Ajnerican people would, if given an opj^or- 
tunity to vote on the^ issue of communism as such, vote against 
communism. 

How, then, in view of this fact of the overwhelming preponderance 
of sentiment against communism is it that communism is sweeping the 
world? 

Mr. Jaktjbeo. As I mentioned, the very basis of communism is its 
ideology and driving power. As i also mentioned, in such an ideology 
you do not require a great number of men. If, for example, we would 
md-ke free elections within the Communist realm embracing that bil- 
lion, or about a third of mankind, we would find out that there would 
be not more than about'0.8 percent of the ^population who would vote 
Communist. 

Otherwise, it shows the capabilities of this ideology to control every 
sector of human activity to the fullest'extent. 

Therefore, sir, you can see the potency and power of a monolithic 
force which is disciplined to control the world, and there is in the 
world the ^reat mass of the other billions of people among whom there 
is no coordinated, disciplined, directed movement. Above all there is 
no realization on the part of those who are still free about the mortal 
danger of communism. ' 

If we consider that there might be about 80 million Communists in 
the world we do not need to be surprised if a majority of these will be 
found in the free world! They themselves probably do not realize 
.what communism is. 

Mr. Arens.^ Can the free world negotiate itself out of its dilemma by 
^ iconf erenceSj summit meetings, and the like 2 
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Mi\ Jakubeg. 'As far as ^ve are concerned, tliis vdioh struggle dif- 
ferentiates in many aspects from the supposed struggle of the free 
-^vorld against comiminisin. The Comiimnists themsfelves have de^ 
scribed this present struggle as one between capitalism ^ and conir 
jnunism^ , ' . 

As far as tliose -n^ho lire under communism or v:\\q^ like ourselves, 
haTe risked their lives to stand on the side of freedom, this struggle 
for us is a struggle between freedom and slaverj^, a struggle bet^veen 
life and deatli; and if one is devoted to freedom, if freedom imper- 
sonates life, there can be no compromise for us in this struggle. 

Therefore, unless the leaders of the free world realize that this ques- 
tion is the same for them and unless tiiey mil definitely stand on the 
principles of freedom and justicej any diplomatic dealings or summit 
meetings T^ill eventually be the cause of destruction of their own free- 
dom and tlie freedom of Western nations, 

Mr. Arens. As a representative of the many groups in your orga- 
nization of persons whose countries have been enslaved by the Com- 
munists, could you express yourself, please, sir, as to the impact upon 
those who have been enslaved by the Commimists of such summit con- 
ferences as Geneva? 

Mr. Jaktoec* As far as the Geneva Conference is concerned, this 
personifies the summit of a lack of faith of free- world leaders in the 
question of liberty throughout the world, and any conference which 
may follow the one held in Geneva in 1955, in our opinion, will be a 
J'submit*^ conference for the West to the Communists who are follow- 
ing a twin line in every brands of their activity. 

There is the open line and the secret line, and if they want a sum^ 
niit conferencej it only means that they, want to utilise tliese debates 
for their own propaganda purposes* 

As far as our enslaved nations are concerned, tliese conferences are 
breaking the last thread of hope in free-world survival ' ^ 

It is not the question of freedom^ of our enslaved nations. The 
Geneva Conference meant a.sunimit in tlie fact that it broke tiie last 
thread of hope in the liberation of these enslaved nations, arid the 
developments which followed the Geneva Conference are pointed at 
the very existence of freedom in the Westj and unless tlie free world 
has decided to come to any meeting from a position of principles and 
inoral strength there is no sense iii trying to appease what we cannot 
appease, 

Mr, Arens, Is war the only alternative to -summit conferences f 
Mr* Jakueec* In my opinion, tlie state of war existed between the 
Western system or the free democracies and communism since 1848- 
when the Communist Manifesto was published. 

At that time, it might have been only a sort of guerrilla warfare 
in a few countries of Europe. For the past 40 years after the Com- 
munists achieved- and constructed a proper military base within the 
Soviet Union, this state of war existed in every sector of national life, 
in every nation throughout the world, , ^ ^ _ 

' It is" a war of the. oasic principles and ideas in which we believe. 
It is not a shooting.war, and we do not believe that there is a neces- 
sity for a shooting war in this struggle, because it is primarily a strug- 
gle of ideologies and especially the ideology of co;fhmunism, restricted 
to a miserable number of a few millions against almost 3 billions of 
humanity as such. 
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jVlTi Arens. Who is winniii'^ tlie Tfar? 

Mr< Jauubec, As far as "^e can see and due to the fact that the 
Western leaders do not realize this ideolo^^ical factor of this war, the 
West is losin^^ the Tvar by refusing a fi^^ht of this type and^ unless 
there is a complete reversal of this^ the Communists \vill ultimately 
conquer tlie West without a shooting war> 

Mn Arens, Mr. Jakubec, in iiie course of the last several months, 
the new loot of the Soviet Ambassador has been on public display 
here in Wasliington^ in which Ambassador MensMkov is ingratiating 
himself with certain segments of our officialdom herOj having his pic- 
ture taken, fraternizing in certain ways witli some of the Government 
leaders and of Washington society. ^ 

In your judgment, does this portend a new trend of events so far 
as the Soviet TJnion and the Eed Bloc are concerned? 

Mr. Jakubec, We are following very closely these Communist move- 
ments in their last stages and in their drive for world domination, 
Asl,mentioned,iD a totalitarian ideology, it is devoted ; and, follo^ving 
its plans so closely, we shall not be surprised by developments of 
this kind. 

* We have seen this in all branches of our national life, that the 
Communists can beat us to the draw in every sector strictly on the 
basis of this totalitarian nse of their manpower/ One cannot mobilize 
and train large forces on a voluntary basis. We have seen it in the 
field Tvhere, within a matter of very short years, the Communists 
Jwere able to beat the Canadians whose national sport is hockey- 

They ai.'e going to beat every nation in. every sector of activities- 
The 'sports and cultural exchanges are planned for such victories. 
They are going to beat the Americans in baseball, whiclitj as we know, 
is hot yet played in the Soviet Union, but they are going to get all of 
the expert^j all of the films they can get and if they want, 'within 2. 
■years, tliey^ are going to beat the best club, tlie Ifew York Yankees 
or anyone in the United States, in their own game; and it is strictly 
because of the fact that every man, woman, and child in the Soviet 
Union is at the disposal of the Soviet government. In every society 
tliere are men with specific abilities. The Communists raobnize and 
train them' so as to beat ns in anything we have, 

Mr. AiffiN^s. Wliatjs the purpose ox the Soviet Union and the Eed 
Bloc in the sweetness and li^ht evidenced here in Washington by 
Ambassador Menshikov and liis social calls to tlie officialdom here and 
tlie pictures which he has had taken in' a* sense^of friendship with 
certain of our national leaders ? 

Mr. jAKXn3^.c. During the Geneva Conference, great pictures of a 
smiling President. Eisenliower and Anthony Eden were enlarged on 
the front pages of various Communist papers, shakiug hands with 
Bulganin and Klirushchev, showing how friendly the Western nations 
are with tlie Soviet leaders. 

This was a double-edged offensive. For the Western nations it 
showed the willingness of the Soviet leaders for peace and friendship 
with the West,_ For the terrific majority of the people behind the 
Iron Curtain, it meant a deatli blow to their hopes in the sense of 
Western justice and security* 

As far as the Menshikov tactics are concerned, tliese are also directed 
in a twin manner, first of all to show the American people that the 
^Commmiist leaders are down-to-earth, good fellows^ who could be 
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trusted and witli ^vliom we can get along. For tlie people behind the 
Iron Curtain, it only means a post mortem to any of their hopes that 
they might have as to the survival of freedom in the free world. 

In other words, these pictures show to the leaders of our nationality 
groups that the Western leaders, who may not notice these realities be- 
liind such Soviet tactics, were, themselves, taken in by this Soviet 
propaganda and actually lent themselves in furtherance of the propa- 
ganda designs of international communism. 

BIr. Arens. Mr. Jakubec, you, like virtually every leader of an antir 
Conmnmist group with whom we are in contact, paint a dismal picture 
of the horizon from the standpoint of the survival of freedom. May 
I solicit from you, as we have from others, your suggestions as to 
courses of action which the people of the free world should or could 
take to stem the Eed tide? ^ > ^ \ 

. Mr. jAKtrBEO. As I mentioned, we are faced by an ideology that is 
,devoted to one and only one aim, to govern the whole world; and the 
precautions the West has taken so far against this ideology were 
absolutely misguided; They were directed only in a. materialistic 
manner, and one cannot combat an ideology with mo-terial alone. 

The ideology is a part of the spirit. It is devotion, and if we con- 
sider ordinary military tactics, we have to be aware that we can 
preserve the liberty which we now possess only by fully realizing what 
it means that without this liberty life will not be worth living. 

Therefore, according to the traditions of . democracy .and Chris- 
tianity which have been the guiding lights in the humanitarian work 
and in everything that was created by the West, everything that per- 
sonifies freedom and justice has to be taken into account; and this 
devotio;a to these Christian and moral principles must become ,an. 
ideology by which we can survive, for which we must fight to reacli 
a victory. . - ' . - . 

It will not be a number of satellites. It will not be the space ships or 
the g-uided missiles that wiU decide this issue. It will only be the spirit 
and devotion. ' * . -i 

In the' time of the supreme peril of the United States pf America and 
for all countries that are still free, I would like to remind you of the 
words of your great patriot, PatrickHenry who said, "Give me liberty 
br give me death." . . , 

This is the motto by which aU of us in our member organizations are 
guided. It is a motto by which we are present in tlie free world. It 
IS not the comfort, the cars, the television screens wMch we found 
in America that had drawn us into the ranks of the free nations. It is 
the realization that it is better to die than to become a robot of the 
Soviet system. , -, ^ 

Mr. Arens. Thank you, Mr. Jakubec. That will conclude our 
consultation. , 

(Whereupon at 12 noon, Thursday, April 3, 1958, the consultation 
was concluded.) 
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PuBiiio Law 601, 79tu Congress 

The legislation under which the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities operates is Public Law 601, 79th Congress [1946], chapter 
753, 2d session, which provides: 

Be it enacted "by the Senate and House of Eepresentatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assenibledt * * * 

PART 2— BULBS OF THE HOUSE OF BBPRBSBNTATIVBS 

SEC. 121. STANDING COMMITTEES 
« * * 4c * * « 

17. Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 

RUZ.B XI 
BOWERS AND DTTTIES OF COMMITTEES 

(a) (1) Committee on Un-American Activities, 
(A) Un-American activities. 

(2) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (i) the extent, char- 
acter, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 

(ii) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American propa- 
ganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and attacks 
the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitution, and 

(iii) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress in any 
necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shaU report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such in- 
vestigation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof,* is authorized to sit and act at such 
times and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 

RuiE XII 

LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT BY STANDI??G COMMITTEES 

Sec. 136. To assist the Congress in appraising the administration of the laws 
and in developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem neces- 
sary, each standing committee of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
shall exercise continuous watchfulness of the execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of any laws, the subject matter of which is within the juris- 
diction of such committee ; and, for that purpose, shall study all pertinent re- 
ports and data submitted to the Congress by the agencies in the executive branch 
of the Government. 
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House Resolutiou 5, January 3, 1957 
« * * « * ♦ * 

Rule X 

STANDING COMMITTEES 

1. There shall be elected by the House, at the commencement of each Con- 
gress, 

* * « « * « * 

(q) Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 

* * « * ^ * * 

Rule XI 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF GOKMITTEES 

* * * « * * 4c 

17. Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(a) Un-American activities. 

(b) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (1) the extent, char- 
acter, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(2) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American prop- 
aganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and 
attaclcs the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, and (3) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress 
in any necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such times 
and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 

* « * * ^ * * 

26. To assist the House in appraising the administration of the laws and in 
developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem necessary, 
each standing committee of the House shall exercise continuous watchfulness 
of the execution by the administrative agencies concerned of any laws, the subject 
matter of which is within the jurisdiction of such committee; and, for that 
purpose, shall study all pertinent reports and data submitted to the House by 
the agencies in the executive branch of the Government 
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FOREWORD 



Communism is the fundamental challenge of our time. It is obvious 
that the future of this Nation ; indeed, its very existence as a free and 
democratic republic, will be determined by our response to this 
challenge. 

Although the overwhelming majority of the American people is 
opposed to communism — ^its basic philosophy and all of its manifesta- 
tions—the fact remains that there is a tremendous lack of under- 
standing of communism's true nature. There is a tendency to try to 
deal with the problem of communism on a day-to-day basis, and from 
this we have the sorry spectacle of otherwise intelligent American lead- 
ers willing to negotiate with communism's masters at international 
conference tables as if there were a real foundation of sincerity and 
good faith. 

The task of understanding communism in the United States is even 
more complex. The identity that Lenin, Stalin and their successors 
have stamped upon the Soviet sphere is not so readily apparent here. 
There have been no programs of mass murder by Communists in the 
United States; no aggression by Communists, although there is no 
doubt that the American Communists would willingly and actively 
participate in such activities were they in a position of power. Despite 
the intrinsic conspiratorial character of the Communist movement 
in the United States, its features have been blurred by its ability to 
masquerade as a genuine liberal and humanitarian concept. 

The hearings and the investigations of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities over the years have done much to expose communism 
in the United States for what it really is ; its domination by Soviet 
agents, its complete adherence to the expansionist foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union, its unwavering loyalty and dedication to Moscow. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities has prepared this 
study of the Communist movements in America so that the people of 
the Nation may trace communism's lineage back to its inception in 
the revolutionary blood bath of 1917. It has changed its name and 
has purported to have changed its program on a number of occasions. 
It has attempted at times to parade itself as the essence of loyalty 
and respectability; But in studying the birth and growth of the 
American Communist movement, it can be seen that these have been 
mere surface phenomena. 

Eecently J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, declared that "Communism — ^the scourge of our gener- 
ation—has not weakened. Its philosophy has not changed. The 
danger from it has not lessened." 

Communism, regardless of its form or camouflage, is a direct and 
abiding threat which we can ignore only at the expense of our survival 
as a free nation. 

Francis E. Walter, Ghairman, 
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ORIGIN 

A r&um^ of the Communist movement in the United States 

necessitates a partial review of the history of the Socialist Party. 

The Socialist Party of the United States was founded in 1890. JLike 
that of the American Communists, the history of the Socialist Party 
is one of factional fights, splits, and splinter groups. The first split 
in the Socialist Party occurred in 1899. Numerous disputes within 
the party from 1907 to 1912 resulted in another split in 1912. In 19 16, 
a number of extremists organized the Socialist Propaganda League at 
Boston, and issued a newspaper called The New International. An- 
other publication, The Class Struggle, made its appearance in April 
1917. 

During 1917 and 1918, the radical elements of the Socialist Party 
continued activities contrary to the platform of the Socialist Party, 
and in November 1918 a Communist Propaganda League was formed 
in Chicago. During the same year, the Boston branch of the Socialist 
Party began the publication of The Kevolutionary Age, in which 
Communist tactics were advocated. 

As a result of all this dissension within the ranks of the Socialist 
I*arty, a left-wing section was formed in New York City in February 
1919. The program and manifesto of this left-wing section were 
adopted by many of the Socialist Party locals and all of the Slavic 
federations of the Socialist Party, with the result that they were all 
expelled from the Socialist Party of America. 

In June 1919, the First National Left- Wing Conference of the 
Socialist Party was held in New York City. The purpose of this 
conference was to form a Communist Party in the United States, 

Within this so-called left-wing section of the Socialist Party, a fight 
for control developed even before a new party^ was formed. Under 
the impact of the Kussian revolution, the foreign-language Socialist 
movement in the United States grew by leaps and bounds. The for- 
eign born were organized into language federations, and the leaders 
of these federations aspired to control the new party. Another fac- 
tion within the left-wing group wanted an American leadership be- 
cause the foreign-born were unfamiliar with the American economic 
and political scene and did not understand the psychology of the 
American workers. As a result of this dissension there was a definite 
split within the ranks of the left-wing section before the Socialist 
Party Convention in September 1919. 

Much of the history of the events leading up to the formation of 
the Communist Party in the United States, as well as its stormy exist- 
ence in later years, is recorded b^ Benjamin Gitlow in his book, I Con- 
fess, and by James Cannon in his book, History of American 
Trotskyism. 

Gitlow goes into some detail and names the leaders, not only of the 
movement, but of the several factions. He says that the Bolshevik 
revolution gave the left-wing Socialists the program they were look- 
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ing for— that the first news of the Czar's overthrow was received with 
great rejoicing. One of the first demonstrations in the United States, 
according to Gitlow, was held at Hunt's Point Palace on September 
13, 1918. John Eeed, who had just returned from Russia, was the 
speaker and started the spread of Bolshevism that swept the Socialist 
Party like a prairie fire. The Greater New York local of the Socialist 
Party took the first important step to consolidate the left-wing sec- 
tions at a convention held on February 16, 1919. 

Socialist Pabtt Left-Winq Section Convention— 1919 



MANIFESTO 

The following program for the convention was prepared by Louis 
C. Fraina under the title, of "Manifesto of Left-Wmg Section of the 
Socialist Party of Local Greater New York":^ 

Prior to August 1914 the nations of the world lived on a volcano. Violent 
eruptions from time to time gave warning of the cataclysm to coine, but the 
diplomats and statesmen managed to localize tlie outbreaks, and the masses, 
slightly aroused, sank back into their accustomed lethargy with doubts and 
misgivings, and the subterranean fires continued to smoulder. 

Many trusted blindly— some in their statesmen, some in the cohesive power 
of Christianity, their common religion, and some in the growing strength of 
the international Socialist movement. Had not the German Social-Democracy 
exchanged dramatic telegrams with the French Socialist Party, each pledging 
itself not to fight in case their governments declared war on each other! A 
general strike of workers led by these determined Socialists would quickly bring 
the governments to their senses. 

So the workers reasoned, until the thunderclap of Sarejevo and Austria's 
ultimatum to Serbia. Then, suddenly, the storm broke. Mobilization every- 
where. Everywhere declarations of war. In three or four days Europe was 
in arms. 

The present structure of society— Capitalism— with its pretensions to democracy 
on the one hand, and its commercial rivalries, armament rings, and standing 
armies on the other, all based on the exploitation of the working class and the 
division of the loot, was cast into the furnace of war. Two things only could 
issue forth : either international capitalist control, through a League of Nations, 
or Social Revolution and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. Both of these 
forces are today contending for world power. 

The Social Democracies of Europe, unable or unwilling to meet the crisis, 
were themselves hurled into the conflagration, to be tempered or consumed by it 

The Collapse of the Second International 

Great demonstrations were held in every European country by Socialists 
protesting against their governments' declarations of war, and mobilizations 
for war. And we know that these demonstrations were rendered impotent by 
the complete surrender of the Socialist parliamentary leaders and the official 
Socialist press, with their "justifications" of "defensive wars" and the safe- 
guarding of "democracy." 

Why the sudden change of front? Why did the Socialist leaders in the parlia- 
ments of the beUigerents vote the war credits? Why did not Moderate Socialism 
carry out the policy of the Basle Manifesto; namely, the converting of an 
imperialistic war into a civil war— into a proletarian revolution? Why did 
It either openly favor the war or adopt a policy of petite bourgeoisie pacifism? 

The Development of Moderate ^'Socialism'* 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century the Social-Democracies of Europe 
set out to ^'legislate Capitalism out of ofiice." The class struggle was to be 
won in the capitalist legislatures. Step by step concessions were to be wrested 
from the state ; the working class and the Socialist parties were to be strengthened 
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by means of "constructive" reform and social legislation; each concession would 
act as rung in the ladder of Social Revolution upon which the workers could 
climb step by step, until finally, some bright, sunny morning, the peoples would 
awaken to find the Cooperative Commonwealth functioning without disorder, 
confusion, or hitch on the ruins of the capitalist state. 

And what happened? When a few legislative seats had been secure the 
thunderous denunciations of the Socialist legislators suddenly ceased. No more 
were the parliaments used as platforms from which the challenge of revolutionary 
Socialism was flung to all the corners of Europe. Another era had set in, the 
era of "constructive" social reform legislation. Dominant Moderate Socialism 
accepted the bourgeois state as the basis of its action and strengthened that 
state. All power to shape the policies and tactics of the Socialist parties was 
entrusted to the parliamentary leaders. And these lost sight of Socialism's 
original purpose; their goal became "constructive reforms*' and cabinet 
portfolios— the "cooperation of classes," the policy of openly or tacitlv 
declaring that the coming of Socialism was a concern "of aU the classes," instead 
of emphasizing the Marxian policy that the construction of the Socialist system 
is the task of the revolutionary proletariat alone. "Moderate Socialism" accepted 
the bourgeois state as the leaders, was now ready to share responsibility with 
the bourgeoisie in the controL of the capitalist state, even to the extent of 
defending the bourgeoisie against the working class— as in the first Briand 
Ministry in France, when the official party press was opened to a defense of the 
shooting of striking railway workers at the order of the Socialist-Bourgeois 
Coalition Cabinet. 

"Sausage Sooialiam" 

This situation was brought about by mixing the democratic cant of the eight- 
eenth century with scientific Socialism, The result was what Eosa Luxemburg 
called "sausage Socialism." The "Moderates" emphasized petty-bourgeoisie social 
reformism in order to attract tradesmen, shopkeepers, and members of the 
professions, and, of course, the latter flocked to the Socialist movement in great 
numbers, seeking relief from the constant grinding between corporate capital 
and awakening labor, ^ , ^ , , 

The Socialist organizations actively competed for votes, on the basis of social 
reforms, with the bourgeois-liberal political parties. And so they catered to 
the ignorance and prejudices of the workers, trading promises of immediate 
reforms for votes. 

Dominant "moderate socialism" forgot the teachings of the founders of scien- 
tific socialism, forgot its function as a proletarian movement— 'the most resolute 
and advanced section of the working-class parties"— and permitted the bourgeois 
and self-seeking trade-union elements to shape its policies and tactics. This was 
the condition in which the Social-Democracies of Europe found themselves at the 
outbreak of the war in 1914. Demoralized and confused by the crosscurrents 
within their own parties, vacillating and compromising with the bourgeois state, 
they feU a prey to social-patriotism and nationalism. 

Spartioides a7id Bolshcviki 

But revolutionary socialism was not destined to lie inert for long. In Germany, 
Karl Liebknecht, Franz Mehring, Rosa Luxemburg, and Otto Ruble organized 
the Spartacus Group. But their voices were drowned in the roar of cannon and 
the shrieks of the dying and the maimed. 

Russia, however, was to be the first battleground where "moderate" and 
revolutionary socialism should come to grips for the mastery of the state. The 
breakdown of the corrupt, bureaucratic Czarist regime opened the iloodgates 
of revolution. 

Three main contending parties attempted to ride into power on the revolu- 
tionary tide; the Cadets, the "moderate Socialists" (INIensheviki and Social 
Revolutionists), and the revolutionary Socialists— the Bolshevikl. The Cadets 
were first to he swept into power ; but they tried to stem the still-rising flood 
with a few abstract political ideals, and were soon carried away. The soldiers, 
workers, and peasants could no longer be fooled by phrases. The Mensheviki 
and Social Revolutionaries succeeded the Cadets. And now came the crucial 
test: Would they, in accord with Marxian teachings, make themselves the ruling 
class and sweep away the old conditions of production, and thus prepare the way 
for the Cooperative Commonwealth? Or would they tinker with the old 
machinery and try to foist it on the masses as something Just as good? 
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They did the latter and proved for all time that "moderate socialism" cannot 
be trusted. 

"Moderate socialism" was not prepared to seize the power for the workers 
during a revolution. "Moderate socialism" had a rigid formula— "Constructive 
social reform legislation within the capitalist state," and to that formula it 
clung. It believed that bourgeois democracy could be used as a means of con- 
structing the Socialist system ; therefore, it must wait until the people, through 
a Constituent Assembly, should vote socialism into existence. And in the 
meantime, it held that there must be established a Government of Coalition with 
the enemy, the bourgeoisie. As if, with all the means of controlling public 
opinion in the hands of the bourgeoisie, a Constituent Assembly could or would 
ever vote the Socialists into power. 

Revolutionary Socialists hold, with the founders of scientific socialism, that 
there are two domlnnnt classes in society— the bourgeoisie and the proletariat; 
that between these two classes a struggle must go on, until the working class, 
through the seizure of the Instruments of production and distribution, the 
abolition of the capitalist state, and the establishment of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, creates a Socialist system. Revolutionary Socialists do not 
believe that they can be voted Into power. They struggle for . the conquest of 
power by the revolutionary proletariat. Then comes the transition period from 
capitalism to socialism, of which Marx speaks in his "Critique of the Gotha 
program," when he says: "Between the capitalistic society and the communistic 
lies the period of the revolutionary transformation of the one into the other. 
This corresponds to a political transition period, In which the state cannot 
be anything else but the dictatorship of the proletariat." 

Marx and Engels clearly explain the function of the Socialist movement. It - 
is the "moderate Socialists" through intellectual gymnastics, evasions, mis- 
quotations and the tearing of sentences and phrases from their context, who 
make Marx and Engels sponsors for their perverted version of socialism. 

Problems of Amerkmi Socialism 

At the present moment, the Socialist Party of America is agitated by several 
crosscurrents, some local in their character, and some a reSex of cleavages within 
the European Socialist movements. Many see in this internal dissention merely 
an unimportant difference of opinion, or, at most, dissatisfaction with the 
control of the party, and the desire to replace those who have misused it with 
better men. 

We, however, maintain that there Is a fundamental distinction in views 
concerning party policies and tactics. And we believe that this difference Is 
so vast that from our standpoint a radical change in party policies and tactics 
Is necessary. 

This essential task is being shirked by our party leaders and oiBcials generally. 

Already there is formidable industrial unrest, a seething ferment of dis- 
content, evidenced by inarticulate rumblings which pressage striking occurrences. 
The transformation of industry from a war to a peace basis has thoroughly 
disorganized the economic structure. Thousands upon thousands of workers are 
being thrown out of work. Demobilized sailors and soldiers find themselves a 
drug upon the labor market, unless they act as scabs and strikebreakers. 
Skilled mechanics, fighting desperately to maintain their war wage and their 
industrial status, are forced to strike. Women, who during the war have been 
welcomed Into industries hitherto closed to them, are struggling to keep their 
jobs. And to cap the climax, the capitalists, through their Chambers of Commerce 
and their Merchants and Manufacturers' Associations, have resolved to take 
advantage of the situation to break down even the inadequate organizations 
labor has built up through generations of painful struggle. 

The temper of the workers and soldiers, after the sacrifices they have made in 
the war, is such that they will not endure the reactionary labor conditions so 
openly advocated by the master class. A series of labor struggles is bound to 
follow— indeed, is beginning now. Shall the Socialist Party continue to feed 
the workers with social-reform legislation at this critical period? Shall it 
approach the whole question from the standpoint of votes and the election of 
representatives to the legislatures? Shall it emphasize the consumers* point 
of view, when Socialist principlea teach that the worker is robbed at the point 
of production? Shall it talk about the cost of living and taxation when It should 
be explaining how the worker is robbed at his Job? 

There are many signs of the awakening of labor. Strikes are developing 
which verge on revolutionary action; the trade unions are organizing a Iiabor 
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Party In an eflfott to conserve what they have won and wrest new concessions 
Irom the master class. The organization of the Labor Party Is an immature 
expression of a new spirit In the Labor movement; but a Labor Party is not 
the Instrument for the emancipation of the working class; its policy would 
be in general what Is now the ofRclal policy of the Socialist Party — reforming 
capttalism on the basis of the bourgeois state. Laborism is as much a danger 
to the revolutionary proletariat as *'ttioderate*' socialism; neither is an Instru- 
ment for the conquest of power. 

Capitalist Ttnperialism 

Imuerialisiu is the final stage of capltallsra, in whicli the ccumulateti capital 
or surplus of a nation is too great to be reinvested in the home market, The 
Increased productivity of the working class, due to improved machinery and 
efilciency methods, and the mere subsistence wage whfcli permits the worker to 
buy back only a small portion of what he produces, causes an ever-inereaaing 
aceumuiatlon of commodities, which in torn become capital and must be Invested 
in further production* When capitalism has reached the stage In widcli It 
Imports raw materials from undeveloped countries and exports them again In 
tlie shape of manufactured products, it has reached its highest development* 

This process is universal. Foreign markets, spheres of influence and protecto- 
rates, under the Intensive development of capitalist industry and finance in turn 
become highly developed. Tbey, too, seek for markets. National capitalist 
control, to snve itself from ruin, breaks its national bonds and emerges full- 
grown as a capitalist Leogye of Nations^ with International armies and navies 
to maintain its supremacy. 

The United States no longer holds Itself aloof, isolated and provincial. It Is 
reaching out for new markets, new zones of influence, new protectorates. 

The capitalist class of America is using organized labor for its Imperialistic 
purposes. We may soon expect the capitalist class, In true Bismarcklan fashion, 
to grant factory laws, old-age pensions, unemployment insurance, sick beneflts, 
and the whole litter of bourgeois reforms, so that the workers may be kept fit 
to produce the greatest profits at the greatest speed. 

Dangers to Atnerican Sooialiam 

There is danger that the Socialist Party of America might make use of these 
purely bourgeois reforms to attract the workers* votes, by claiming that they 
are victories for Socialism, and that they have been won by Socialist political 
action; when, as a matter of fact, the object of these master class measures is 
to prevent the growing class-consciousness of the workers, and to divert them 
from their revolutionary aim. By agitating for these reforms, therefore, the 
Socialist Party would be playing into the hands of the American Imperialists* 

On the basis of the class struggle, then, the Socialist Party of America must 
reorganize itself, must prepare to come to grips with the master class during the 
dlflicult period of capitalist readjustment now going on. This it can do only by 
teaching the working class the truth about present-day conditions ; It must preach 
revolutionary iadustrial unionism, and urge all the workers to organize Into 
Industrial unions, the only form of labor organization which can cope with the 
power of great modern aggregations of capital. It must carry on Its political 
campaigns, not merely as a.means of electing ofiQclals to political office, as in the 
past, but as a year-round educational campaign to arouse the workers to class- 
conscious economic and political action, and to keep alive the burning ideal of 
revolution in the hearts of the people. 

Political Action 

We assert with Marx that *'the class struggle is essentially a political struggle,** 
and we can only accept bis own oft-repeated interpretation of that phrase* The 
class struggle, whether It manifest itself on tbe Industrial field or in the direct 
struggle for governmental control, is essentially a struggle for the capture and 
destruction of the capitalist state* This Is a political act. In this broader view 
of the term '"political," Marx Includes revolutionary industrial action. In other 
words, the objective of Socialist Industrial action Is "political," In the sense 
that it aims to undermine the bourgeois state, which "is nothing less than a 
machine for tbe oppression of one class by another and that no less so in a demo- 
cratic republic than imder a monarchy." 
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Political fiction is also and more generally iised to refer to participation in 
election campaigns for the immediate purpose of winning legislative seats* In 
tills sense^ too, we urge tlie use of political action as a revoluttonary ^veapon. 

But both In tile nature and the purpose of this form of political action^ revolu- 
tionary socialism and ^*moderate socialism" are completely at odds. 

Political action, revoiutlocary and emphasising the implacable cliaracter of 
the class struggle. Is a valuable jneans of propaganda. It must at all times 
struggle to arouse the revolutionary mass action of the proletariat— Its nse id 
both agitational and ohstruetive* It must on all issues wage war upon capitalism 
and the state. Revolutionary socialism uses the forum of parliament for agita- 
tion; but It does not intend to and cannot use the bourgeois state as a means of 
introducing socialism : this bourgeois state must he destroyed by the mass action 
of the revolutionary proletariat The proletarian dictatorship in the form of a 
Soviet state is the immediate objective of the class struggle. 

Marz declared that "the worliing class cannot simply lay hold of the ready- 
made state machinery and wield It for Its own purposes." This machinery must 
be destroyed. But **mod€rate socialism*' malces the state the center of its action. 

The attitude towards the state divides the Anarchist (Anarcho-syndicalist) ^ 
the "moderate Socialist** and the revolutionary Socialist Eager to abolish the 
Btate {which is the ultimate purpose of revolutionary socialism) , the Anarchist 
and Anarcho-syndicalist fail to realize tJiat a state is necessary in the transition 
period from capitalism to socialism; the "moderate Socialist" proposes to use 
the bourgeois state with Its fraudulent democracy, its iUusory theory of "unity 
of all the classes," its standing army, police and bureaucracy oppressing and 
baffling the masses; the revolutionary Socialist maintains that the bourgeois 
state most be completely destroyedt and proposes tiie organisation of a new 
state — the state of the organized producers— of the Federated Soviets — on the 
basis of which alone can socialism be introduced. 

Industrial unionism, the organiKatlon of the proletariat in accordance with 
the integration of industry and for the overtlirow of capitalism ^ is a necessary 
phase of revolutionary Socialist agitation. Potentially, industrial unionism con- 
structs the basis and develops the Ideology of the industrial state of socialism; 
but Industrial unionism alone cannot perform the revolutionary act of seizure 
of the power of the state, since under the conditions of capitalism It is impossible 
to organize tbe whole working class, or an overwhelming majority, into Indus- 
trial unions. 

It is the task of a revolutionary Socialist party to direct the struggles of the 
proletariat and provide a program for the culminating crisis. Its propaganda 
must he so directed that when this crista comes, the workers wOl he prepared to 
accept a program of the following character: 

(a) The organization of Workmen^s OounoUs; recognition of, and propaganda 
for, these mass organizations of the working class as instruments in the Imme- 
diate struggle^ as the form of expression of the class struggle, and as the instru- 
ments for the seizure of the power of the state and the basis of the new prole- 
tarian state of the organized producers and the dictatorship of the proletariat 

(b) Workmen's control of industrUt to be exercised by the Industrial organiza- 
tions (Industrial unions or Soviets) of the workers and the Industrial vote, as 
against government ownership or state control of lndust5:y» 

(c) Repudiation of all national debts — with provisions to safeguard small 
investors. 

(d) EiDpropriation of the hanhs—Vi preliminary measure for the complete 
expropriation of capital 

(e) Esspropriaiion of the railways^ and the targe (trust) organizations of 
capital— no compensation to be paid, as "buying-out" the capitalists vrould in- 
sure a continuance of the exploitation of the workers ; provision, however, to be 
made during the transition period for the protection of small owners of stock. 

(f ) The sooiaUzation of foreign trade. 

These are not the "immediate demands" comprised in the social reform planks 
:iow in the platform of our party ; they are not a compromise with the capitalist 
state, but imply a revolutionary struggle against that state and against capital- 
ism, the conquest of power by the proletariat through revolutionary mass action* 
They Imply the new Soviet state of the organlsied producersi the dictatorship 
of the proletariat; they are preliminary revolutionary measures for the expro* 
prlation of capital and the Introduction of Communist socialism. 
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Program 

1. We stand for a uniform de<*laratlon of principles in all party platforms both 
local and national and the abolition of all social reform planks now contained in 
them. 

2. The party must teach, propagate, and agitate exclusively for the overthrow 
of capitalism, and the establishment of socialism through a proletarian dictator- 
ship. 

3. The Socialist candidates elected to ofGce shall adhere strictly to the above 
provisions. 

4. Eealizing that a political party cannot reorganize and reconstruct the 
industrial organizations of the worlcing class, and that that is the tasli of the 
economic organizations themselves, we demand that the party assist tbls process 
of reorganization by a propaganda for revolutionary industrial unionism as 
part of its general activities. We believe It is the mission of the Socialist move- 
ment to encourage and assist the proletariat to adopt newer and more effective 
forms of organization and to stir it into newer and more revolutionary modes of 
action. 

5. We demand that the oOlcial party press bo party owned and controlled. 

6. We demand that officially recognized educational institutions be party 
owned and controlled. 

7. We demand that the party discard its obsolete literature and puhlish new 
literature in Iseeping with the policies and tactics above-mentioned. 

8. We demand that tlie National Executive Committee call an immediate emer- 
gency national convention for the purpose of formulating party policies and 
tactics to meet the present crisis. 

9. We demand that the Socialist Party repudiate the Berne Congress or any 
other conference engineered by "moderate Socialists" and social patriots. 

10. We demand that the Socialist Party shall elect delegates to the Interna- 
tional Congress proposed by the Communist Party of Kussia (Bolshevlki) ; 
that our party shall participate only in a new International with which are 
affiliated the Communist Party of Russia (Boishevilii), the Communist Labor 
Party of Germany (Spartacus), and all other Left Wing parties and groups. 

COMMITTEES 

Out of all the debate and wrangling, the following were elected as a 
committee to carry out the work : 

Nicholas I. Hourwich Joseph Brodsky 

Fanny Horowitz Dr. Julius Hammer 

Jay iiovestone Jeanette D. Pearl 

James Larkin Carl Brodsky 

Harry Hilzik Mrs. L. Kavitch 

Edward I. Lindgren Bertram D. Wolfe 

Milton Goodman Benjamin Gitlow 
John Beed 

For the purpose of carrying out the daily activities of the new 
organization, the following were elected as members of an executive 
committee: 

Nicholas I. Hourwich Benjamin Corsor 

George Lehman Edward L Lindgren 

James Larkin Maximilian Cohen 

L, Himmelfarb Benjamin Gitlow 
George 0. Vaughn 

In April 1919 an official publication, the New York Communist, 
Tvas launched, with John Reed as editor. 

As heretofore stated, this left-wing element was expelled from the 
Socialist Party, This expulsion was sponsored by Morris Hillquit, 
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and the expulsion was effected by the New York State Executive 
Committee of the Socialist Party at a meeting held in Albany, N. Y,, 
in May 1919. Subsequently, the entire Michigan State organization 
was expelled from the Socialist Party. 

National Conference of Leet Wing 

The left-wing element took immediate steps to consolidate its forces 
on a national scale, and called for a national conference to be held in 
New York City on June 21, 1919. About 100 delegates attended, in- 
cluding Charles E, Ruthenberg, secretary of the Cleveland local of the 
Socialist Party; Alfred Wagenlniecht, Ohio State secretary of the 
Socialist Party; Louis E. Ivatterfield, a Kansas Socialist; William 
Bross Lloyd, a millionaire Socialist from Chicago, accompanied by 
his private secretary, Isaac E. Ferguson; James P. Cannon, an L W. 
W. irom Kansas City : James Larkm, John Keed, Rose Pastor Stokes, 
Jay Lovestone, and Benjamin Gitlow from New York; Nicholas !• 
Hourwich and Alexander I. Stoklitzky^ from the language federa- 
tions; and Dennis E. Batt from the Michigan State Socialist Party. 

Gitlow's explanation as to the reasons for the split in the left-wing 
element at the national conference of June 1919 differs somewhat from 
the reasons previously given. He says that one faction, composed 
of the foreign language federations and supported by Fraina, Love- 
stone, Wolfe, Ruthenberg, and Ferguson, wanted the passage of a 
motion calling upon the conference to immediately organize a Com- 
munist Party of the United States. The other faction, composed of 
Reed, Larkin, Katterfield, Wagenknecht, Gitlow, and others, insisted 
that only after the national convention of the Socialist Party had 
refused to recognise the left wing as the majority should the left wing 
split the Socialist Party and organize a Communist Party. The mo- 
tion sponsored by the foreign language groups was defeated. This 
was followed by the election of a national council composed of Louis 
C. Fraina, Charles E. Ruthenberg, Isaac E. Ferguson, John J. Ballam, 
James Larkin, Benjamin Gitlow, Eadmonn MacAlpine, Maxmilian 
Cohen, and Bertram D. Wolfe. 

The minority immediately withdrew from the conference and 
formed a national organizing committee to issue a call for a confer- 
ence with the objective of organizing a Communist Party. This move 
had the full support of the Russian Socialist Federation* This organ- 
izing committee, which consisted of Dennis E. Batt, 0. C. Johnson, 
John Keracher (later to become the leader of the Proletarian Party) , 
S. Kopnagel, I. Stilson, and Alexander Stoklitzky opened offices at 
1221 Blue Island Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

THE CALL FOR CONFERENCE' 

The call by this committee was printed in the July 7, 1919, issue 
of "Novy Mir," a translation of which is as follows : ' 

In this, the most momentous period of the world's history, capitaUsm Is tot- 
tering to its ruin. The proletariat is straining at the chains which bind It. A' 
revolutionary spirit is spreading throughout the world. The workers are rising 
to answer the clarion call of the Third International. 

Only one Socialism is possible in this crisis. A Socialism based upon under- 
standing. A Socialism that will express in action the needs of the proletariat 
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The time has passed for temporizing and hesitating. We must act* The Com- 
mnnlBt call of the Third International, the echo of the Communist Manifesto of 
1848, miiBt be answered. 

The National Executive CoiBralttee of the Socialist Party of America has evi- 
denced by its espnision of nearly half of the membership that they will not hesi- 
tate at wrecking the organization In order to maintain controJ, A deadlock baa 
been precipitated in the ranks of revolutionary Socialism by the wholesale ex- 
pulsion or Buapension of the membersbip comprising the Socialist Party of 
Michigan, locals and branches througliont the country, togettier with seven lan- 
guage federations* This has created a condition in our movement that makes 
li manifestly impossible to longer delay the calling of a convention to organize 
a new party. Those who realize that the capturing of the Socialist Party as 
such Is but an empty victory will not hesitate to respond to this call and leave 
the "Right'' and "Center" to sink togetlier with tbeir "revolutionary" leaders. 

Tbe majority of the delegates to the left-wing conference in New Yorlr meekly 
neglected to sever their connections with the reactionary National Executive 
Committee. Rendered impotent by tbe conflicting emotions and lack of under- 
standing present they continued to mark time as Centrists In the wake of the 
Right Tbeir policy Is one of endeavor to capture tho old party machinery and 
the stagnant elements who bave been strH^:gHng for a false unity and who are 
only reafly to abandon the ship when It smks beneath the waves of reaction. 

This cou(3itEon confronting the minority delegates representing the following 
organi^^ations— Socialist Party of Michigan; Left Wing State Convention of 
Minnesota; Locals. Buffalo; Chicago; Union Local, N, X; Cudaby, Wis,; Roches- 
ter. N. Y.; Rof-Uford, IIL; Kenosha, Wis.; New York; Providence; Nanticoke, 
Pa.: Milwnnkpet Wis.; ISosfon, Mass.; Polish, Lettish, Russian, Jewish, Lithu- 
anian, Esthonlan Federations— at the Left Wing Conference has been met by this 
call for the orjianizatlon of a Communist Party in America, 

No other coarse is possible, therefore, we, the minority delegates at the Left 
Wing Conference, call a convention to meet in the city of Chicago on September 1, 
191% for the purpose of organizing a Communist Party In America, 

This party will be foundefl upon the following principles : 

L The present is the period of tbe dissolution and collapse of the whole capi- 
talist world system; which will mean the complete collapse of world culture, if 
capitalism with its unsolvable contradictions is not replaced by communism, 

2» The problem of tbe proletariat consists in organizing and training itself 
for tbe conqnest of the powers of tbe state. This conquest of power means the 
replacement of the state machinery of the bourgeoisie with a new proletarian 
machinery of government* 

3, This new proJefarian state must embody the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
both Industrial and agricultural, this dictatorship constituting the instrumt-nt for 
the taking over of property used for exploiting the workers, and for the reor- 
ganization of society on a CommMnlst basis. 

Not the fraudident bourgeois democracy— the hjrpoerltical form of the rule of 
the finance-oligarchy, with its purely formal equality— but proletarian democ- 
racy based on the possibility of actual realization of freedom for the working 
masses; not capitalist bureaucracy, but organs of administrations which bave 
been created by the masses themselves, with the real participation of these masses 
in the government of the country and in the activity of the communistic struc- 
ture—this should be the type of the proletarian state. The workers' councils and 
similar organizations represent its concrete form, 

4, The dictatorship of the proletariat shall carry out the abolition of private 
property In the means of production and distribution, hy transfer to the prole- 
tarian state under Socialist administration of the working class; nationalization 
of tbe great business enterprises and financial trusts. 

5. Tbe present world situation demands the closest relation between the 
revohitionary proletariat of all countries. 

6. The fundamental means of the struggle for power is the mass action of the 
proletariat, a gathering together and concentration of all its energies; whereas 
methods such as the revolutionary use of bourgeois parliamentarism are only 
of subsidiary significance. 

In those countries in which the historical development has furnished the op- 
poitunityj tiie working class has utilized the regime of^political democracy for its 
organization against capitalism. In all countries where the conditions for a 
workers* revolution are not yet rlpe^ the same process will go on, 

23797 0—5B 2 
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But wlthJn the process the workers must never lose sight of the true character 
of bourgeois democracy. If the finance-oligarchy considers it advantageous to 
veil its deeds of violence behind parliamentary votes, then the capitalist power 
has at its command in order to gain its ends, all the traditions and attainments 
of former centuries of upper class rule, demagogism, persecution^ slander, brib- 
ery, calumny, and terror. To demand of the proletariat that it shall be content 
to yield itself to the artificial rules devised by its mortal enemy, but not observed 
by the enemy, is to make a mockery of the proletarian struggle for power— a 
struggle which depends primarily on the development of separate organs of the 
working-class power. 

7. The old Socialist International has broken into three main groups : 

(a) Those frankly social patriots who since 1914 have supported their 
bourgeoisie and transformed these elements of the working class which they 
control into hangmen of the international revolution. 

(b) The ''Center," representing the elements which are constantly wavering 
and incapable of following a definite plan of action, and which are at times 
positively traitorous; and 

(c) The Communists. 

As regards the social patriots, who everywhere in the critical moment oppose 
tlie proletarian revolution with force of arms, a merciless fight is absolutely 
necessary. As regards the "Center" our tactics must be to separate the revohi- 
tionary elements by pitilessly criticizing the leaders. Absolute separation from 
the organization of the "Center" is necessary. 

It is necessary to rally the groups and proletarian organizations who, though 
not as yet in the wake of revolutionary trend of tlie Communist movement, never- 
theless have manifested and developed a tendency leading in that direction. 

Socialist criticism has sufficiently stigmatized the bourgeois world order. The 
task of the International Communist Party is now to overthrow this order and 
to erect in its place the structure of the Socialist world order. Under the Com- 
munist banner, the emblem under which the first great victories'^ave already 
been won; in the war against imperialistic barbarity, against the privileged 
classes, against the bourgeois state and bourgeois property, against all forms of 
social and national oppression— we call upon the proletarians of all lands to 
unite. 

PROGRAM OF THE CALL 

1. We favor International alliance of the Socialist movement of the United 
States only with the Communist groups of other countries, such as the Bolshe- 
viki of Russia, Spartacans of Germany, etc., according to the program of Com- 
munism as above outlined. 

2. We are opposed to association with other groups not committed to the 
revolutionary class struggle, such as labor parties, nonpartisan leagues, people's 
council, municipal ownership leagues, and the like. 

3. We maintain that the class struggle is essentially a political struggle that 
is, a struggle by the proletariat to conquer the capitalist state, whether its form 
be monarchistic or democratic-republican, and to destroy and replace it by a 
governmental structure adapted to the Socialist transformation. 

4. The party shall propagandize class-conscious industrial unionism against 
the craft form of unionism, and shall carry on party activity in cooperation 
with industrial disputes that take on a revolutionary character. 

5. We do not disparage voting nor the value of success in electing our candi- 
dates to public office— not if these are in direct line with the class struggle. 
The trouble comes with the illusion that political or industrial immediate 
achievements are of themselves steps in the revolution, the progressive merging 
of capitalism into the cooperative commonwealth. 

Tlie basis of our political campaign should be— 

(a) To propagandize the overthrow of capitalism by proletarian conquest 
of the political power and the establishment of a dictatorship of the proletariat. 

(b) To maintain a political organization as a clearinghouse for proletarian 
thought, a center of political education for the development of revolutionary 
working-class action. 

(c) To keep in the foreground our consistent appeal for proletarian revo- 
lution ; and to analyze the counterproposals and reformist palliatives in their 
true light of evasion of the issue; recognizing at all times the characteristic 
development of the class conflict as applicable to all capitalistic nations. 

(d) To propagandize the party organization as the organ of contact with 
the revolutionary proletariat of other lands, the basis for international asso- 
ciation being the same political understanding and the common plan of actloni 
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tending toward increasing unity in detail as the international crisis develops. 

6. Socialist platforms, proceeding on the basis of the class struggle, recog- 
nizing that the Socialist movement has come into the historic period of the 
social revolution, can contain only the demand for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat 

(a) The basis of this demand should be thoroughly explained in thtt eco- 
nomic, political, and social analysis of the class struggle, as evolving witliin the 
system of capitalism. 

(b) Tiie implications of this demand should be illustrated by the first steps 
and general modes of social reconstruction dependent upon andlnvolved within 
the proletarian domination of the political life of the nation. 

(c) A municipal platform of Socialism cannot proceed on a separate basis, 
but must conform to the general platform, simply relating the attainment of 
local power to the immediate goal of gaining national power. There are no 
city problems within the terms of the class struggle, only the one problem of 
capitalist versus proletarian domination. 

7. We realize that the coming of the social revolution depends on an over- 
whelming assertion of mass power by the proletariat, taking on political con- 
sciousness and the definite direction of revolutionary Socialism. The mani- 
festations of this power and consciousness are not subject to precise precalcula- 
tion. But the history of the movement of the proletariat toward emancipation 
since 1900 shows the close connection between the revolutionary proletarian 
assertion and the political mass strike. 

The mass action conception looks to the general unity of the proletarian forces 
under revolutionary provocation and stimulus. In the preliminary stages, wliich 
alone come within our predetermination and party initiative, the tactics of 
mass action include all mass demonstration and mass struggles which sharpen 
the understanding of the proletariat as to the class confiict and which separate 
the revolutionary proletariat into a group distinct from all others. 

Mass action, in time of revolutionary crisis, or in the analogous case of large 
scale industrial conflict, naturally accepts the council form of organization for 
its expression over a continued period of time. 

8. Applying our declarations of party principle to the organization of the party 
itself, we realize the need, in correspondence with the highly centralized capi- 
talist power to be combated, of a centralized party organization. 

Organizations indorsing the principles and program outlined as a tentative 
basis for the organization of a Communist Party are invited to send delegates 
to the convention in Chicago on September 1, 1919. 

The basis of reiiresentation to be one delegate for every organization and one 
additional for every additional 500 members or major fraction thereof. 

Provided, also, that each Language Federation shall have one fraternal dele- 
gate at the convention. 

Provided further, that in states where the states are organized, they shall send 
delegates as states. In states which are not organized, the locals shall send dele- 
gates as such. In locals which are not organized a part of the local may send a 
delegate. 

Left-Wing National CJounchi 
manifesto 

The National Council of the Left Wing set up offices, with Isaac E. 
Ferguson as secretary, and the Revolutionary Age became the official 
organ with the first issue of July 15, 1919. On authority of the Con- 
ference of the National Council of the Left Wing, the following "Left 
Wing Manifesto" was issued:^ 

The world is in crisis. Capitalism, the prevailing system of society, Is in 
process of disintegration and collapse. Out of its vitals is developing a new 
social order, the system of Communist Socialism ; and the struggle between this 
new social order and the old, is now the fundamental problem of international 
politics. 

The predatory "war for democracy" dominated the world. But now it is the 
revolutionary proletariat in action that dominates, conquering power in some 
nations, mobilizing to conquer power in others, and calling upon the proletariat 
of all nations to prepare for the final struggle against capitalism. 

■ Lnsk Coimnlttee BeportSf vol. X, p. 716. 
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But Socialism itself is in crisis. Events are revolutionizing capitalism and 
Bocialism-Sin indication that this is tlie historic epoch of the proletarian revo- 
lution. Imperialism Is the final stage of Capitalism; and Imperialism means 
sterner reaction and new wars of conquest— unless the revolutionary proletariat 
acts for Socialism. Capitalism cannot reform itself; it cannot be reformed. 
Humanity can be saved from its last excesses only by the Communist revolution. 
There can now be only the Socialism which is one in temper and purpose with 
the proletarian revolutionary struggle. There can be only the Socialism which 
unites the proletariat of the whole world in the general struggle against the 
desperately destructive Imperialisms— the Imperialisms which array them- 
selves as a single force against the onsweepiug proletarian revolution. 

The War and Imperialism 

The prevailing conditions, in the world of Capitalism and of Socialism, are a 
direct product of the war ; and the war was itself a direct product of Imperialism, 

Industrial development under the profit system of Capitalism is based upon 
the accumulation of capital, which depends upon the expropriation of values pro- 
duced by the workers. This accumulation of capital promotes, and is itself pro- 
moted by, the concentration of industry. The competitive struggle compels each 
capitalist to secure the most efficient means of production, or a group of capi- 
talists to combine their capital in order to produce more efficiently. This process 
of concentration of industry and the accumulation of capital, while a product 
of competition, ultimately denies and ends competition. The concentration of 
industry and of capital develops monopoly. 

Monopoly expresses itself through dictatorial control exercised by finance- 
capital over industry ; and finance-capital unifies Capitalism for world exploita- 
tion. Under Imperialism, the banks, whose control is centralized in a clique of 
financial magnates, dominate the whole of industry directly, purely upon the 
basis of investment exploitation, and not for purposes of social production. The 
concentration of industry implies that, to a large extent, industry within the 
nation has reached its maturity, is unable to absorb all the surplus-capital that 
comes from the profits of industry. Capitalism, accordingly, must find means 
outside the nation for the absorption of this surplus. The older export trade 
was dominated by the export of consumable goods. American exports, particu- 
larly, except fat the war period, have been largely of cotton, foodstuffs, and raw 
materials. Under the conditions of Imperialism, it is capital which is exported, 
as by the use of concessions in backward territory to build railroads, or to 
start native factories, as in India, or to develop oil fields, as in Mexico. This 
means an export of locomotives, heavy machinery, in short, predominantly a trnde 
in iron goods. This export of capital, together with the struggle to monopolize 
the world's sources of raw materials and to control undeveloped territory, pro- 
duces Imperialism. 

A fully developed capitalist nation is compelled to accept Imperialism.. Each 
nation seeks markets for the absorption of its surplus capital. Undeveloped 
territory, possessing sources of raw material, the industrial development of 
which will require the investment of capital and the purchase of machinery, 
becomes the objective of capitalistic competition between the imperialistic 
nations. 

Capitalism, in the epoch of Imperialism, comes to rely for its ^'prosperity" and 
supremacy upon the exploitation and enslavement of colonial peoples, either in 
colonies, "spheres of influence," ''protectorates," or "mandatories"— savagely 
oppressing hundreds of millions of subject peoples in order to assure high profit 
and interest rates for a few million people in the favored nations. 

This struggle for undeveloped territory, raw materials, and investment markets, 
is carried on "peacefully" between groups of international finance-capital by 
means of "agreements," and between the nations by means of diplomacy ; but a 
crisis comes, the competition becomes irreconcilable, antagonisms cannot be 
solved peacefully, and the nations resort to war. 

The antagonisms between the European nations were antagonisms as to who 
should control undeveloped territory, sources of raw materials, and the invest- 
ment markets of the world. The inevitable consequence was war. The issue 
being world power, other nations, including the United States, were dragged in. 
The United States, while having no direct territorial Interests in the war, was 
vitally concerned, since the issue was world power ; and its capitalism, having 
attained a position of financial world power, had a direct imperialistic interest 
at stake. 
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The Imperialistic character of the war is climaxed by an imperialistic peace— 
a peace that strikes directly at the peace and liberty of the world, which organizes 
the great imperialistic powers Into a sort of "trust of nations," among whom the 
world is divided financially and territorially. The League of Nations is simply 
the screen for this division of the world, an instrument for joint domination of 
the world by a particular group of Imperialism. 

While this division of the world solves, for the moment, the problems of power 
that produced the war, the solution is temporary, since the Imperialism of one 
nation can prosper only by limiting the economic opportunity of another nation. 
New problems of power must necessarily arise, producing new antagonisms, new 
wars of aggression and conquest— unless the revolutionary proletariat conquers 
in the struggle for Socialism. 

The concentration of industry produces monopoly, and monopoly produces 
Imperialism. In Imperialism tliere is implied the socialization of industry, the 
material ftosfa of Sooialiem, Production moreover, becomes international; and 
the limits of the nation, of national production, become a fetter upon the forces 
of production. The development of Capitalism produces world economic prob- 
lems that break down the old order. The forces of production revolt against the 
fetters Capitalism imposes upon production. The answer of Capitalism is war; 
the answer of the proletariat is the Social Revolution and Socialism. 

The Collapse of the International 

In 1912, at the time of the first Balkan War, Europe was on the verge of a 
general imperialistic war. A Socialist International Congress was convened at 
Basle to act on the Impending crisis. The resolution adopted stigmatized the 
coming war as imperialistic and as mijustiflable on any pretext of national 
interest. The Basle resolution declared : 

1. That the war would create an economic and political crisis; 2. That the 
workers would look upon participation in the war as a crime, which would arouse 
"indignation and revulsion" among the masses; 3. That the crisis and the psycho- 
logical condition of the workers would create a situation that Socialists should 
use "to rouse the masses and hasten the downfall of capitalism"; 4. That the 
governments "fear a proletarian revolution" and should remember the Paris 
Commune and the revolution in Russia in 1905, that is, a civil war. 

Tbe Basle resolution indicted the coming war as imperialistic, a war neces- 
sarily to be opposed by Socialism, which should use the opportunity of war to 
wage the revolutionary struggle against Capitalism. The policy of Socialism was 
comprised in the struggle to transform the imperialistic war into a civil war of 
the oppressed against the oppressors, and for Socialism. 

The war that came in 1914 was the same imperialistic war that might have 
come in 1912, or at the time of the Agadir crisis. But, upon the declaration of 
war, the dominant Socialism, contrary to the Basle resolution, accepted and 
justified the toar. 

Great demonstrations were held. The governments and war were denounced. 
But, Immediately upon the declaration of war, there was a change of front The 
war credits were voted by Socialists in the parliaments. The dominant Socialism 
favored the war ; a small minority adopted a policy of petty bourgeois pacifism, 
and only the Left-Wing groups adhered to the policy of revolutionary Socialism. 

It was not alone a problem of preventing the war. The fact that Socialism 
could not prevent the war, was not a justification for accepting and idealizing the 
war. Nor was it a problem of immediate revolution. The Basle manifesto simply 
required opposition to the war and the fight to develop out of its circumstances 
the revolutionary struggle of the proletariat against the war and Capitalism. 

The dominant Socialism, in accepting and justifying the war, abandoned the 
class struggle and betrayed Socialism. The class struggle is the heart of 
Socialism. Without strict conformity to the class struggle, in its revolutionary 
implications, Socialism becomes either sheer Utopiaism or a method of recreation. 
But the dominant Socialism accepted "civil peace," the "unity of all the classes 
and parties" in order to wage successfully the imperialistic war. The dominant 
Socialism united with the governments against Socialism and the proletariat 

The class struggle comes to a climax during war. National struggles are a 
form of expression of the class struggle, whether they are revolutionary wars for 
liberation or imperialistic wars for spoilation. It is precisely during a war that 
material conditions provide the opportunity for waging the class struggle to a 
conclusion for the conquest of power. The war was a war for world power — a war 
of the capitalist class against the working class, since world power means power 
over the proletariat 
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But the dominant Socialism accepted the war as a war for democracy— as if 
democracy under the conditions of imperialism is not directly counterrevolu- 
tionary. It Justified the war as a war for national Independence— as if Impe- 
rialism Is not necessarily determined upon annihilating the independence of 
nations. 

Nationalism, social patriotism, and social Imperialism determined the policy 
of the dominant Socialism, and not the proletarian class struggle aiid Socialism. 
The coming of Socialism was made dependent upon the predatory war and 
Imperialism, upon the international proletariat cutting each other's throats In 
the struggles of the ruling class. 

The Second International on the whole merged In the opposed Imperialistic 
ranlss. This collapse of the International was not an accident, nor simply an 
expression of the betrayal by individuals. It was the inevitable consequence of 
the whole tendency and policy of the dominant Socialism as an organized 
movement 

Moderate BooiaUm 

The Socialism which developed as an organized movement after the collapse 
of the revolutionary First International was moderate, petty bourgeois Socialism. 
It was a Socialism adapting itself to the conditions of national development, 
abandoning In practice the militant Idea of revolutionizing the Old World. 

This moderate Socialism initiated the era of "constructive" social reforms. It 
accepted the bourgeois state as the basis of Its activity and strengthened that 
state. Its goal became "constructive reforms" and cabinet portfolios— the 
"cooperation of classes," the policy of openly or tacitly declaring that the coming 
of Socialism was the concern "of all the classes" instead of emphasizing the 
Marxian policy that the construction of the Socialist system is the task of the 
revolutionary proletariat alone. In accepting social reformism the "cooperation 
of classes," and the bourgeois parliamentary state as the basis of its action, 
moderate Socialism was prepared to share responsibility with the bourgeoisie 
in the control of the capitalist state, even to the extent of defending the bour- 
geoisie against the working class and its revolutionary mass movements. The 
counterrevolutionary tendency of the dominant Socialism finally reveals itself 
in open war against Socialism during the proletarian revolution, as in Bussia, 
Germany, and Austria-Hungary. 

The dominant moderate Socialism was initiated by the formation of the Social 
Democratic Party in Germany. This party united on the basis of the Gotha 
program, in which fundamental revolutionary Socialism was abandoned. It 
evaded completely the task of the conquest of power, which Marx, in his Gritioism 
of the Qotha Program, characterized as follows: "Between the capitalistic 
society and the communistic lies the period of the revolutionary transformation 
of the one into the other. This corresponds to a political transition period, in 
which the state cannot be anything else than the revolutionary dictatorship of 
the proletariat." 

Evading the actual problems of the revolutionary struggle, the dominant 
Socialism of the Second International developed into a peaceful movement of 
organization, of trades-union struggles, of cooperation with the middle class, of 
legislation and bourgeois State Capitalism as means of introducing Socialism. 

There was a Joint movement that affected the thought and practice of Social- 
ism; on the one hand, the organization of the skilled workers into trade unlonst 
which secured certain concessions and became a semiprivlleged caste; and, on 
the other, the decay of the class of small producers, crushed under the iron tread 
of the concentration of industry and the accumulation of capital. As one moved 
upward and the other downward, they met, formed a juncture, and united to use 
the state to improve their conditions. The dominant Socialism expressed this 
unity, developing a policy of legislative reforms and State Capitalism, making the 
revolutionary class struggle a parliamentary process. 

This development meant, obviously, the abandonment of fundamental Social- 
ism. It meant working on the basis of the bourgeois parliamentary state, in- 
stead of the struggle to destroy that state ; it meant the "cooperation of classes" 
for State Capitalism, Instead of the uncompromising proletarian struggle for 
Socialism. Government ownership, the objective of the middle class, was the 
policy of moderate Socialism, Instead of the revolutionary theory of the neces- 
sity of conquering capitalism, the oflSclal theory and practice was now that of 
modifying capitalism, of a gradual peaceful "growing Into" Socialism by means 
of legislative reforms. In the words of Jean Jaures: "We shall carry on our 
rtform work to a complete transformation of the existing order." 
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But Imperialism exposed the final futility of this policy. Imperialism unites 
the nonproletarian classes, by means of state capitalism, for International con- 
quest and spoliation. The small capitalists, middle class and the aristocracy 
of labor, which previously acted against concentrated industry, now compromise 
and unite with concentrated industry and finance-capital in imperialism, G?he 
small capitalists accept the domination of finance-capital, being allowed to par- 
ticipate in the adventures and the fabulous profits of Imperialism, upon which 
now depends the whole of trade and industry ; the middle class invests in monopo- 
listic enterprises, an income class whose income depends upon finance-capital, 
its members securing "positions of superintendence," its technicians and in- 
tellectuals being exported to undeveloped lands in process of development, while 
the workers of the privileged unions are assured steady employment and com- 
paratively high wages through the profits that come from the savage exploita- 
tion of colonial peoples. All these nonproletarian social groups accept Im- 
perialism, their "liberal and progressive" ideas becoming factors in the promotion 
of Imperialism, manufacturing the democratic Ideology of Imperialism with 
which to seduce the masses. Imperialism requires the centralized state, capable 
of uniting all the forces of capital, of unifying the industrial process through 
state control and regulation, of maintaining '*class peace," of mobilizing the 
whole national power in the struggles of Imperialism. State capitalism is the 
form of expression of Jm2)er^aZis??^— precisely that State Capitalism promoted by 
moderate, petty bourgeois Socialism. What thg parliamentary policy of the 
dominant moderate Socialism accomplished was to buttress the capitalist state, 
to promote State Capitalism— to strengthen imperialism. 

The dominant Socialism was part and parcel of the national liberal movement— 
but this movement, under the compulsion of events, merged in Imperialism. The 
dominant Socialism accepted capitalistic democracy as the basis for the reali- 
zation of Socialism— but this democracy merges in Imperialism. The World 
War was waged by means of this democracy, \The dominant Socialism based 
itself upon the middle class and the aristocracy of labor—but these have com- 
promised with Imperialism, being bribed by a "share" in the spoils of Im- 
perialism. Upon the declaration of war, accordingly, the dominant moderate 
Socialism accepted the war and united with the imperialistic state. 

Upon the advent of Imperialism, Capitalism emerged into a new epoch— an 
epoch rcQiUiring new and more aggressive proletarian tactics. Tactical differ- 
ences in the Socialist movement almost immediately came to a head. The con- 
centration of industry, together with the subserviency of parliaments to the 
imperialistic mandates and the transfer of their vital functions to the executive 
organ of government, developed the concept of industrial unionism in the United 
States, and the concept of mass action in Europe. The struggle against the 
dominant moderate Socialism became a struggle against its perversion of 
parliamentarism, agamst its conception of the state, against its alliance with 
nonproletarian social groups, and against its acceptance of State Capitalism. 
Imperialism made mandatory a reconstruction of the Socialist movement, the 
formulation of a practice in accord with its revolutionary fundamentals. But 
the representatives of moderate Socialism refused to broaden their tactics, to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions. The consequence was a miserable 
collapse under the test of the war and the proletarian revolution— the betrayal 
of Socialism and the proletariat. 

The Proletarian Revolution 

The dominant Socialism justified its acceptance of the war on the plea that 
a revolution did not materialize, that the masses abandoned. Socialism. 

This was conscious subterfuge. When the economic and political crisis did 
develop potential revolutionary action in the proletariat, the dominant Socialism 
immediately assumed an attitude against the revolution. The proletariat was 
urged not to make a revolution. The dominant Socialism united with the 
capitalist governments to prevent a revolution. 

The Russian Revolution was the first act of the proletariat against the war 
and Imperialism. But while the masses made the Revolution in Russia, the 
bourgeoisie usurped power and organized the regulation bourgeois-parliamentary 
republic. This was the first stage of the Revolution. Against this bourgeois 
republic organized the forces of the proletarian Revolution. Moderate Socialism 
In Russia, represented by the Mensheviki and the Social-Revolutionists, acted 
against the proletarian revolution. It united with the Cadets, the party of 
bourgeois Imperialism^ in a coalition government of bourgeois democracy. It 
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placed its faltli In the war "against German militarism," in national ideals, 
in patliflmentary demoGracy and tlie ''cooperation of classes*" 

But tlie proletariat, urging on the poorer peaeantry, conquered power* It 
accomplished a proletarian revolution by means of the Bolshevik policy of * all 
power to the Soviets," organiidng the new transitional stave of proletarian dic- 
tatorship. Moderate Socialism, even after its theory that a proletarian revolu- 
tion was impossible, had been shattered hy life itself, acted against the proletarian 
revolution and mobilized the counterrevolutionary forces against the Soviet Be- 
puhiic, assisted by the moderate Socialism of Germany and the Allies. 

Apologists maintained tbat the attitude of moderate Socialism in Bussia was 
determined not by a fundamental policy, but by its conception that, Bussia not 
being a fully developed capitalist country, it was premature to make a proletarian 
revolution and historically impossible to realise Socialism, 

'This was a typical nationalistic attitude, since the proletarian revolution In 
Bussia could not persist as a national revolution, but was compelled by Its very 
conditions to a struggle for the international revolution of the proletariat, the 
war having initiated the epoch of the proletarian revolution. 

The revolution in Germany decided the controversy* The first revolution was 
made by the masses against the protests of the dominant moderate Socialism, 
represented by the Social-Democratic Party. As ha Bussia, the first stage of 
the revolution realised a bourgeois parliamentary republic, with power in the 
hands of the Social-Democratic Party* Against this bourgeois republic organized 
a new revolution, the proletarian revolution directed by the Spartacan-Commu- 
nis£s* And, precisely as in Hussia, the dominant moderate Socialism opposed the 
proletarian revolution, opposed all power to the Soviets, accepted parliamentary 
democracy and repudiated proletarian dictatorship* 

Tiie issue in Germany could not be obscured. Germany was a fully developed 
industrial nation, Its economic conditions mature for the introduction of Social- 
ism, In spite of dissimilar economic conditions in Germany and Russia, the 
dominant moderate Socialism pursued a similar counterrevolutionary policy, and 
revolutionary Socialism, a common policy, indicating the International chai'acter 
of revolutionary proletarian tactics* 

There is, accordingly* a common policy that characterizes moderate Socialism, 
and that is its conception of the state. Moderate Socialism affirms that the 
bnoL^geois, democratic parliamentary state is the necessary basis for the intro- 
duction of Socialism ; accordingly, it conceived the task of the revolution* ha Ger- 
many and Russia, to be the construction of the democratic parliamentary state* 
after which the process of introducing Socialism by legislative reform measures 
could be initiated. Out of this conception of the state developed the counterrevo- 
lutionary policy of moderate Socialism, 

Revolutionary Socialism, on the contrary, insists that the democratic parlia- 
mentary state can never be the basis for the introduction of Socialism ; that it is 
necessary to destroy the parliamentary state, and construct a new state of the 
organized producers, which will deprive the bourgeoisie of political power, and 
function as a revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat, 

Tbe proletarian revolution in action has conclusively proven that moderate 
Socialism is incapable of realising the objectives of Socialism. Revolutionary 
Socialism alone is capable of mobilizing the proletariat for Socialism, for the 
conquest of the power of the state^ by means of revolutionary mass action and 
proletarian diqtatorship* 

American Sooialism 

The upsurge of revolutionary Socialism In the American Socialist Party, 
expressed in the left-wing, is not a product srniply of JSuropean conditions* It Is, 
in a fundamental sense^ the product of the experience of the American move- 
ment—the left-wing tendency in the party, having been Invigorated by the experi- 
ence of the proletarian revolutions in Europe* 

The dominant moderate Socidlism of the International was etiually the Social- 
Ism of the American Socialist Party. 

The policy of moderate Socialism In the Socialist Party comprised its policy 
In an attack upon the larger capitalists, the trusts, maintaining that all tifher 
divisions In society, including the lesser capitalists and the middli class, the 
petite l^ourgeomst are material for the Socialist struggle against c*apitalism* 
The moderate Socialism dominant in the Socialist Party asserted, In «tib^tani:ei 
Socialism is a struggle of all the people against the trusts and big capital, inakiog 
the realization of Socialism depend upon the unity of "the people/* of the workers, 
the small capitalists, the small investors, the professions* in short tfce offlci»l 
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Socialist Party actually depended upon the petite lourgeoisie for the realization 
of Socialism. 

The concentration of industry in the United States graduaUy eliminated the 
small producers, which initiated the movement for government ownership of 
Industry — ^and for other reforms proxK>sed to check the power of the plutocracy ; 
and this bourgeois policy was the animating impulse of the practice of the Social- 
ist Party. 

This party, moreover, developed into an expression of the unions of the aris- 
tocracy of labor— of the A. F. of L. The party refused to engage in the struggle 
against the reactionary unions, to organize a new labor movement of the militant 
proletariat 

While the concentration of industry and social developments generally conser- 
vatized the skilled workers, it developed the typical proletariat of unskilled labor, 
massed in the basic industries. This proletariat, expropriated of all property, 
denied access to the A. F. of L. unions, required a labor movement of its own. 
This impulse produced the concept of industrial unionism, and the I. W. W. But 
the dominant moderate Socialism rejected industrial unionism and openly or 
covertly acted against the I. W. W. 

Revolutionary industrial unionism, moreover, was a recognition of the fact 
that extraparliamentary action was necessary to accomplish the revolution, that 
the political state should be destroyed and a new proletarian state of the organ- 
ized producers constructed in order to realize Socialism. But the Socialist Party 
not only repudiated the form of industrial unionism, it still more emphatically 
repudiated its revolutionary political implications, clinging to petty bourgeois 
parliamentarism and reformism. 

United with the aristocracy of labor and the middle class, the dominant Social- 
Ism in the Socialist Party necessarily developed all the evils of the dominant 
Socialism of Europe, and, particularly, abandoning the immediate revolutionary 
task of reconstructing unionism, on the basis of which alone a militant mass 
Socialism could emerge. 

It stultified working class political action, by limiting political action to elec- 
tions and participation in legislative reform activity. In every single case where 
the Socialist Party has elected public officials they have pursued a consistent 
petty bourgeois policy, abandoning Socialism, 

This was the official policy of the party. Its representatives were petty bour- 
geois, moderate, hesitant, oblivious of the class struggle in its fundamental 
political and industrial implications. But the compulsion of life itself drew 
more and more proletarian masses in the party, who required simply the oppor- 
tunity to initiate a revolutionary proletarian policy. 

The war and the proletarian revolution In Russia provided the opportunity. 
The Socialist Party, under the impulse of its membership, adopted a militant 
declaration against the war. But the officials of the party sabotaged this decla- 
ration. The official policy of the party on the war was a policy of petty bourgeois 
pacifism. The bureaucracy of the party was united with the bourgeois People's 
Council, which accepted a Wilson Peace and betrayed those who rallied to the 
Council in opposition to the war. 

This policy necessarily developed into a repudiation of the revolutionary Social- 
ist position. When events developed the test of accepting or rejecting the revo- 
lutionary implications of the declaration against the war, the party bureaucracy 
immediately exposed its reactionary policy, by repudiating the policy of the 
Russian and German Communists, and refusing affiliation with the Communist 
International of revolutionary Socialism, 

Problems of American Socialism 

Imperialism is dominant in the United States, which is now a world power. 
It is developing a centralized, autocratic federal government, acquiring the 
financial and military reserves for aggression and wars of conquest. The war 
has aggrandized American Capitalism, instead of weakening it as in Europe. 
But world events will play upon and influence conditions in this country— dynam- 
ically, the sweep of revolutionary proletarian ideas ; materially, the coming con- 
struction of world markets upon the resumption of competition. Now all-mighty 
and supreme, Capitalism in the United States must meet crises in the days to 
come. These conditions modify our immediate task, but do not alter its general 
character ; this is not the moment of revolution, but it is the moment of revo- 
lutionary struggle. American Capitalism is developing a brutal campaign of 
terrorism against the militant proletariat American Capitalism is utterly .in- 
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competent on the problems of reconstruction that press down upon society. Its 
"reconstruction" program is simply to develop its power for aggression, to 
aggrandize itself in the markets of . the world. 

These conditions of Imperialism and of multiplied aggression will necessarily 
produce proletarian action against Capitalism. Strikes are developing which 
verge on revolutionary action, and in which the suggestion of proletarian dicta- 
torship is apparent, the striker-workers trying to usurp functions of municipal 
government, as in Seattle and Winnipeg. The mass struggle of the proletariat 
is coming Into being. 

A minor phase of the awakening of labor is the trades unions organizing a 
Labor Party, in an effort to conserve what they have secured as a privileged 
caste. A Labor Party is not the Instrument for the emancipation of the working 
class ; its policy would in general be what is now the official policy of the Socialist 
Party— reforming Capitalism on the basis of the bourgeois parliamentary state. 
Laborism is as much a danger to the revolutionary proletariat as moderate, petty 
bourgeois Socialism, the two being expressions of an identical tendency and 
policy. There can be no compromise .either with Laborism or the dominant mod- 
erate Socialism. 

But there is a more vital tendency— the tendency of the workers to initiate 
mass strikes— strikes which are equally a revolt against the bureaucracy in the 
unions and against the employers. These strikes will constitute the determining 
feature of proletarian action in the days to come. Revolutionary Socialism must 
use these mass industrial revolts to broaden the strike, to make it general and 
militant; use the strike for political objectives, and, finally, develop the mass 
political strike against Capitalism and the state. 

Revolutionary Socialism must base itself on the mass struggles of the pro- 
letariat, engage directly in these struggles while emphasizing the revolutionary 
purposes of Socialism and the proletarian movement. The mass strikes of the 
American proletariat provide the material basis out of which to develop 'the 
concepts and action of revolutionary Socialism. 

Our task is to encourage the militant mass movements in the A. F. of L. to split 
the old unions, to break the power of unions which are corrupted by Imperialism 
and betray the militant proletariat. The A. F. of L., in its dominant expression, 
is united with Imperialism. A bulwark of reaction— it must be exposed and 
its power for evil broken. 

Our task, moreover, is to articulate and organize the mass of the unorganized 
industrial proletariat, which constitutes the basis for a militant Socialism. The 
struggle for the revolutionary industrial unionism of the proletariat becomes 
an indispensable phase of revolutionary Socialism, on the basis of which to 
broaden and deepen the action of the militant proletariat, developing reserves for 
the ultimate conquest of power. 

Imperialism is dominant in the United States. It controls all the factors of 
social action. Imperialism is uniting all Honproletarian social groups in a 
brutal State Capitalism, for reaction and spoliation. Against this, revolutionary 
Socialism must mobilize the mass struggle of the industrial proletariat. 

Moderate Socialism is compromising, vacillating, treacherous, because the 
social elements it depends upon— the petite lotirgeoisie and the aristocracy of 
labor— are not a fundamental factor in society ; they vacillate between the bour- 
geois and the proletariat, their social instability produces political instability; 
and, moreover, they have been seduced by Imperialism and are now united with 
Imperialism. 

Revolutionary Socialism is resolute, uncompromising, revolutionary, because 
it builds upon a fundamental social factor, the industrial proletariat, which is 
an actual producing class, expropriated of all property, in whose consciousness 
the machine process has developed the concepts of industrial unionism and mass 
action. Revolutionary Socialism adheres to the class struggle because through 
the class struggle alone—the mass struggle— can the industrial proletariat secure 
immediate concessions and finally conquer power by organizing the industrial 
government of the working class. 

Political Action 

The class struggle is a political struggle. It is a political struggle in the sense 
that Its objective is political— the overthrow of the political organization upon 
which capitalistic exploitation depends, and the introduction of a new social 
system. The direct objective is the conquest by the proletariat of the power o£ 
the state. 
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Eevolutionary Socialism does not propose to "capture*' the bourgeois parlia- 
mentary state, but to conquer and destroy It. Revolutionary Socialism, accord- 
ingly, repudiates the policy of introducing Socialism by means of legislative 
measures on the basis of the bourgeois state. This state is a bourgeois state, 
the organ for the coercion of the proletarian by the capitalist; how, then, can 
it introduce Socialism? As long as the bourgeois parliamentary state prevails, 
the capitalist class can baffle the will of the proletariat, since all the political 
power, the army and the police, industry and the press, are in the hands of the 
capitalists, whose economic power gives them complete domination. The revolu- 
tionary proletariat must expropriate all these by the conquest of the power of the 
state, by annihilating the political power of the bourgeoisie, before it can begin 
the task of introducing Socialism. 

Revolutionary Socialism, accordingly, proposes to conquer the power of the 
state. It proposes to conquer by means of political action— political action in 
the revolutionary Marxian sense, which does not simply mean parliamentarism, 
but the class action of the proletariat in any form having as its objective the 
conquest of the power of the state. 

Parliamentary action is necessary. In the parliament, the revolutionary rep- 
resentatives of the proletariat meet Capitalism on all general issues of the class 
struggle. The proletariat must fight the ^pitalist class on all fronts, in the pro- 
cess of developing the final action that .will conquer tJie power of the state and 
overthrow Capitalism. Parliamentary action which emphasizes the implacable 
character of the class struggle is an indispensable means of agitation. Its task 
is to expose through political campaigns and the forum of parliament, the class 
character of the state and the reactionary purposes of Capitalism, to meet Capi- 
talism on all issues, to rally the proletariat for the struggle against Capitalism. 

But parliamentarism cannot conquer the power of the state for the proletariat. 
The conquest of the power of the state is an extra-parliamentary act. It is 
accomplished, not by the legislative representatives of the proletariat, but by 
the mass power of the protetariat in action. The supreme power of the prole- 
tariat inheres in the political mass strike, in using the industrial mass power of 
the proletariat for political objectives. 

Revolutionary Socialism, acocrdingly, recognizes that the supreme form of 
proletarian political action is the political mass strike. Parliamentarism may 
become a factor in developing the mass strike ; parliamentarism, if it is revolu- 
tionary and adheres to the class struggle, performs a necessary service in mobiliz- 
ing the proletariat against Capitalism. 

Moderate Socialism refuses to recognize and accept this supreme form of pro- 
letarian political action, limits and stultifies political action into legislative rou- 
tine and non-Socialist parliamentarsm. This is a denial of the mass character 
of the proletarian struggle, an evasion of the tasks of the Revolution. 

The power of fl^e proletariat lies fundamentally in its control of the industrial 
process. The mobilization of this control in action against the bourgeois state 
and Capitalism means the end of tJapitalism, the initial form of the revolutionary 
mass action that will conquer the power of the state. 

Unionism and Mass Action 

Revolutionary Socialism and the actual facts of the class struggle make the 
realization of Socialism depend upon the industrial proletariat. The class 
struggle of revolutionary Socialism mobilizes the industrial proletariat against 
Capitalism— that proletariat which Is united and disciplined by the machine 
process, and which actually controls the basic industry of the nation. 

The coming to consciousness of this proletariat produces a revolt against the 
older unionism, developing the concepts of industrial unionism and mass action. 

The older unionism was implicit In the skill of the Individual craftsmen, who 
united In craft unions. These unions organized primarily to protect the skill 
of the skilled workers, which is in itself a form of property. The trades unions 
developed into "job trusts," and not into militant organs of the proletarian 
struggle; until today the dominant unions are actual bulwarks of Capitalism, 
merging in Imperialism and accepting state Capitalism. The trades unions, 
being organized on craft divisions, did not and could not unite the workers as a 
class, nor are they actual class organizations. 

The concentration of industry, developing the machine process, expropriated 
large elements of the skilled workers of their skill, but the unions still maintained 
the older ideology of property contract and caste. Deprived of actual power, the 
dominant unionism resorts to dickers with the bourgeois state and an acceptance 
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of imperialistic State Capitalism to maintain its privileges, as against the indus- 
trial proletariat. 

The concentration of industry produced the industrial proletariat of unskilled 
workers, of the machine proletariat This proletariat, massed in the basic 
industry, constitutes the militant basis of the class struggle against Capitalism; 
and, deprived of skill and craft divisions, it turns naturally to mass unionism, 
to an industrial unionism in accord with the Integrated industry of imperialistic 
Capitalism. 

Under the impact of industrial concentration, the proletariat developed its own 
dynamic tactics— mass action. 

Mass action is the proletarian response to the facts of modern industry, and the 
forms it imposes upon the proletarian class struggle. Mass action starts as the 
spontaneous activity of unorganized workers massed in the basic industries ; its 
initial form is the mass strike of the unorganized proletariat. The mass move- 
ments of the proletariat developing out of this mass response to the tyranny of 
concentrated industry antagonized the dominant moderate Socialism, which tried 
to compress and stultify these militant impulses within the limits of parliament- 
arism. 

In this instinctive mass action there was not simply a response to the facts of 
industry, but the implicit means for action against the dominant parliamentarism. 
Mass action is industrial in its origin ; but its development imposes upon it a 
political character, since the more general and conscious mass action becomes 
the more it antagonizes the bourgeois state, becomes political mass action. 

Another development of this tendency was Syndicalism, In its mass impulse 
Syndicalism was a direct protest against the futility of the dominant Socialist 
parliamentarism. But Syndicalism was either unconscious of the theoretical 
basis of the new movement, or where there was an articulate theory, it was a 
derivative of Anarchism, making the proletarian revolution an immediate and 
direct seizure of industry, instead of the conquest of the power of the state. 
Anarcho-syndicalism is a departure from Marxism. The theory of mass action 
and of industrial unionism, however, are in absolute accord with Marxism— 
Revolutionary Socialism in action. 

Industrial unionism recognizes that the proletariat cannot conquer power 
by means of the bourgeois parliamentary state; it recognizes, moreover, that 
the proletariat cannot use this state to introduce Socialism, but that it must 
organize a new "state"— the "state" -of the organized producers. Industrial 
unionism, accordingly, proposes to construct the forms of the government of 
Communist Socialism— the government of the producers. The revolutionary 
proletariat cannot adapt the bourgeois otgans of government to its own use; 
it must develop its own organs. The larger, more definite and general the 
conscious industrial unions, the easier becomes the transition to Socialism, 
since the revolutionary state of the proletariat must reorganize society on the 
basis of union control and management of industry. Industrial unionism, ac- 
cordingly, is a necessary phase of revolutionary Socialist agitation and action. 

But industrial unionism alone cannot conquer the power of the state. Po- 
tentially, industrial unionism may construct the forms of the new society; but 
only potentially. Actually the forms of the new society are constructed under 
the protection of a revolutionary proletarian government ; the industrial unions 
become simply the starting point of the Socialist reconstruction of society. 
Under the conditions of Capitalism, it is impossible to organize the whole work- 
ing class into industrial unions; the concepjt of organizing the working dass 
industrially hefore the conquest of power is as Utopian as the moderate Socialist 
conception of the gradual conquest of the parliamentary state. 

The proletarian revolution comes at the moment of crisis in Capitalism, of 
a collapse of the old order. Under the impulse of the crisis, the proletariat acts 
for the conquest of power, by means of mass action. Mass action concentrates 
and mobilizes the forces of the proletariat, organized and unorganized ; It acts 
equally against the bourgeois state and the conservative organizations of the 
working class. The revolution starts with strikes of protest, developing into 
mass political strikes and then into revolutionary mass action for the conquest 
of the power of the state. Mass action becomes political In purpose while extra- 
parliamentary In form; it is equally a process of revolution and the revolution 
itself in operation. 

The final objective of mass action is the conquest of the power of the state, 
the annihilation of the bourgeois parliamentary state and the introduction of 
the transition proletarian state, functioning as a revolutionary dictatorship of 
the proletariat 
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DiotatorsTiip of the Proletariat 

The attitude toward the state divides the Anarchist (and Anarcho-Syndi- 
calist), the moderate Socialist and the revolutionary Socialist Eager to abolish 
the state (which. is the ultimate purpose of revolutionary Socialism), the An- 
archist (and Anarcho-syndicalist) fails to realize that the state is necessary in 
the transition period from Capitalism to Socialism. The moderate Socialist 
proposes to use the bourgeois state, with its fraudulent democracy, its illusory 
theory of the "unity of all the classes," its standing army, police and bureaucracy 
oppressing and baffling the masses. The revolutionary Socialist maintains that 
the bourgeois parliamentary state must be completely destroyed, and proposes 
the organization qf a new state, the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The state is an organ of coercion. The bourgeois parliamentary state is the 
organ of the bourgeoisie for the coercion of the proletariat The revolutionary 
proletariat must, accordingly, destroy this state. But the conquest of political 
power by the proletariat does not immediately end Capitalism, or the power of 
the capitalists, or immediately socialize industry. It is, therefore, necessary 
that the proletariat organize its own state for the coeroion and suppreaaion of 
the Ifourgeoiaie^ 

Capitalism is bourgeois dictatorship. Parliamentary government is the ex- 
pression of bourgeois supremacy, the form of authority of the capitalist over 
the worker. The bourgeois state is organized to coerce the proletariat, to baffle 
the will of the masses. In form a democracy, .the bourgeois parliamentary state 
is In fact an autocracy, the dictatorship of capital over the proletariat 

Bourgeois democracy promotes this dictatorship of capital, assisted by the 
pulpit, the army and the police. Bourgeois democracy seeks to reconcile all 
the classes; realizing, however, simply the reconciliation of the proletariat to 
the supremacy of Capitalism. Bourgeois democracy Is political in character, 
historically necessary, on the one hand, to break the power of feudalism, and 
on the other, to maintain the proletariat in subjection. It is precisely this 
democracy that is now the instrument of Imperialism, since the middle class, 
the traditional carrier of democracy, accepts and promotes Imperialism. 

The proletarian revolution disrupts bourgeois democracy. It disrupts this 
democracy in order to end class divisions and class rule, to realize that Industrial 
self-government of the workers which alone can assure peabe and liberty to the 
peoples. 

Proletarian dictatorship is a recognition of the necessity for a revolutionary 
state to coerce and suppress the bourgeoisie; it Is equally a recognition of the 
fact that, In the Communist reconstruction of society, the proletariat as a class 
alone counts. The new society organizes as a communistic federation of pro- 
ducers. The proletariat alone counts in the revolution, and in the reconstruction 
of society on a Communist basis. 

The old machinery of the state cannot be used by the revolutionary proletariat 
It must be destroyed. The proletariat creates a new state, based directly upon 
the industrially organized producers, upon the industrial unions or Soviets, or 
a combination' of both. It is this state alone,, functioning as a dictatorship of 
the proletariat, that can realize Socialism. 

The tasks of the dictatorship of the proletariat are: 

(a) To completely expropriate the bourgeoisie politically, and crush Its powers 
of resistance. 

(b) To expropriate the bourgeoisie economically, and Introduce the forms of 
Communist Socialism. 

Breaking the politicical power of the capitalists Is the most important task 
of the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat, since upon this depends the 
economic and social reconstruction of society. 

But this political expropriation proceeds simultaneously with an immediate, 
if partial, expropriation of the bourgeoisie economically, the scope of these 
measures being determined by industrial development and the maturity of the 
proletariat These measures, at first, include : 

(a) Workmen's control of industry, to be exercised by the Industrial organiza- 
tions of the workers, operating by means of the industrial vote. 

(b) Expropriation and nationalization of the banks, as a necessary preliminary 
measure for the complete expropriation of capital. 

(c) Expropriation and nationalization of the large (trust) organizations of 
capital. Expropriation proceeds without compensation, as "buying out" the 
capitalists is a repudiation of the tasks of the revolution. 

(d) Bepudiation of all national debts and the financial obligations of the old 
system* 
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(e) The nationalization of foreign trade. 

(f ) Measures for the socialization of agriculture. 

These measures centralize the basic means of production in the proletarian 
state, nationalizing industry; and their partial character ceases as reconstruc- 
tion proceeds. Socialization of industry becomes actual and complete only after 
the dictatorship of the proletariat has accomplished its task of suppressing the 
bourgeoisie. 

The state o^ proletarian dictatorship is political In character, since it represents 
a ruling class, the proletariat^ which is now supreme ; and it uses coercion against 
the old bourgeois class. But the task of this dictatorship Is to render itself 
unnecessary; and it becomes unnecessary the moment the full conditions of 
Communist Socialism materialize. While the dictatorship of the proletariat 
performs its negative task of crushing the old order, it performs the positive 
task of constructing th6 new. Together with the government of the proletarian 
dictatorship, there is developed a new "government,? which is no longer govern- 
ment in the old sense, since it concerns itself with the management of production 
and not with the governm6nt of persons. Out of workers* control of industry, 
introduced by the proletarian dictatorship, there develops the complete structure 
of Communist Socialism-^industrial self-government of the communistically 
organized producers. When this structure is completed, which implies the 
complete 'expropriation of the bourgeoisie economically and politically, the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat ends, in its place coming the full and free social and 
individual autonomy of the Communist order. 

The Communist Intematienal 

The Communist International, Issuing directly out of the proletarian revolution 
in action and in process of development, is the organ of the international revolu- 
tionary proletariat; just as the League of Nations is the organ of the joint ag- 
gression and resistance of the dominant Imperialism. 

The attempt to resurrect the Second International, at Berne, was a ghastly 
failure. It rallied the counter-revolutionary forces of Europe, which were 
actually struggling against the proletsirian revolution. In this "International" 
are united all the elements treasonable to Socialism, and the wavering "center'* 
elements whose policy of miserable compromise is more dangerous than open 
treason. It represents the old dominant moderate Socialism ; it based aflaiia- 
tion on acceptance of "labor" parliamentary action, admitting trades unions 
accepting "political action." The old International abandoned the earlier con- 
ception of Socialism as the politics of the Social Kevolutlon— the politics of the 
class struggle in its revolutionary implications— admitting directly reactionary 
implications, admitting directly reactionary organizations of Laborism, such as 
the British Labor Party. 

The Communist International, on the contrary, represents a Socialism in 
complete accord with the revolutionary character of the class struggle. It 
unites all the consciously revolutionary forces. It wages war equally against 
the dominant moderate Socialism and Imperialism, each of which has demon- 
strated its complete incompetence on the problems that now press down upon 
the world. The Communist International issues its challenge to the conscious, 
virile elements of the proletariat, calling them to the final struggle against Capi- 
talism on the basis of the revolutionary epoch of Imperialism. The accept- 
ance of the Communist International means accepting the fundamentals of 
revolutionary Socialism as decisive in our activity. 

The Communist International, moreover, issues its call to the subject peoples 
of the world, crushed under the murderous mastery of imperialism. The revolt 
of these colonial and subject peoples is a necessary phase of the world struggle 
against capitalist Imperialism; their revolt must unite itself with the struggle 
of the conscious proletariat in the imperialistic nations. The Communist Inter- 
national, accordingly, offers an organization and a policy that may unify all the 
revolutionary forces of the world for the conquest of power, and for Socialism, 

It is not a problem of immediate revolution. It is a problem of the immediate 
revolutionary struggle. The revolutionary epoch of the final struggle against 
Capitalism may last for years and tens of years; but the Communist Inter- 
national offers a policy and program Immediate and ulttinate in scope, that 
provides for the immediate class struggle against Capitalism, in its revolutionary 
implications, and for the final act of the conquest of power. 

The old order^is in decay. Civilization is in collapse. The proletarian revolu- 
tion and the Communist reconstruction of society— ^fte struggle for *Ae«e— is now 
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indispensable. Tbis is tbe message of tbe Gommnnist International to tbe 
worlcers of tbe world. 

Tbe Gommnnist International calls tbe proletariat of tbe world to tbe final 
struggle I 

Further dissension witHn the left-wing group led to the resigna- 
tions of Keed, MacAIpine, and Gitlow from the staff of the Eevolu- 
tionary Age, and a new paper, The Voice of Labor, was launched on 
August 15, 1919. 

CoMMTJNifiT Party Conyention- 

^ During the month of July 1919, the majority of the national coun- 
cil of the left wing effected a compromise with the national organizing 
committee. The result was the issuance of a joint call for a Com- 
munist Party Convention to take place on September 1, 1919, in Chi- 
cago hj the National Council of the Workers Left-wing Section of the 
Socialist Party and the National Organizinff Committee, representing 
the delegates who had bolted the national left-wing conference in 
June. This joint call was almost identical in terms with the call 
published in Novy Mir on July 7, 1919. 

JOINT CALL rOR COMaiUNIST PARTT CONVENTION 

The joint call was published in the Revolutionary Age of August 
28, 1919, and is a follows : * 

JOINT CALL FOB CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY TO ORGANIZE COMMUNIST PARTY OF 

AMERICA (Issued by the . National Organization Committee and the National 
Council of the Workers Left-Wing Section of the Socialist Party). 

In this the most momentous period of the world's history capitalism is tot- 
tering to its ruin. The proletariat is straining at the chaina which bind it. A 
revolutionary spirit is spreading throughout the world. The workers are ris- 
ing to answer the clarion call of the Third International. 

Only one Socialism is possible in the crisis. A Socialism based upon under- 
standing. A Socialism that will express in action the needs of the proletariat. 
The time has passed for temporizing and hesitating. We must act. The Com- 
munist call of the Third International, the echo of the Communist Manifesto 
of 1848, must be answered. 

The National Executive Committee of the Socialist Party of America has 
evidenced by its expulsion of nearly half of the membership that it will not 
hesitate at wrecking the organization in order to maintain control. A crisis 
has been precipitated in the ranks of revolutionary Socialism by the wholesale 
eis^ulsion or suspension of the membership comprising the Socialist Party of 
Michigan imd MassaoJiuaettSf locals and IranoUes throughout the country, to- 
gether with seven Language Federations. This has created a condition in our 
movement that makes it -manifestly impossible to longer delay the caUing of a 
convention to organize a new par^. Those who realize that the capturing of 
the Socialist Party as such is but an empty victory will not hesitate to respond 
to this caU and leave the "Right" and "Center" to sink together with their 
leaders. 

No other course is possible; therefore, we, the National Left-wing Council 
and the National Organization Committee^ call a convention to meet in the city 
of Chicago on September 1, 1919t for the purpose of organizing a Communist 
Party in America, 

This party will be founded upon the f oUowing principles : 

1. The present is the period of the dissolution and collapse of the whole cap- 
italist world system, which wiU mean the complete coUapse of world culture, 
if capitalism with its unsolvable contradictions is not replaced by Communism. 

2. The problem of the proletariat consists in organizing and training itself for 
the conquest of the powers of the state. This conquest of power means the re- 
placement of the state machinery of the bourgeoisie with a new proletarian 
machinery of government 
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8. This new proletarian state must embody the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, both industrial and agricultural, this dictatorship constituting the in- 
struinent for the taking over of property used for exploiting the workers, and 
for the reorganization of society on a Communist basis. 

Not the fraudulent bourgeois democracy — the hypocritical form of the rule 
of the finance-oligarchy, with its purely formal equality— but proletarian democ- 
racy based on the possibility of actual realization of freedom for the working 
masses; not capitalist bureaucracy, but organs of administration which have 
been created by the masses themselves, with the real participation of these 
masses in the government of the country and in the activity of the communistic 
structure— this should be the type of the proletarian state. The Workers* 
councils and similar organizations represent its concrete form, 

4. The dictatorship of the proletariat shall carry out the abolition of private 
property in the means of production and distribution, by transfer to the pro- 
letarian state under Socialist administration of the working class ; nationaliza- 
tion of the great business enterprises and financial trusts, 

5. The present world situation demands the closest relation between the revo- 
lutionary proletariat of all countries. 

6. The fundamental means of the struggle for power is the mass action of 
the proletariat, a gathering together and concentration of all its energies; 
whereas methods such as the revolutionary use of bourgeois parliamentarism 
are only of subsidiary significance. 

In those countries in which the historical development has furnished the op- 
portunity, the working class has utilized the xe^me of political democracy for 
its organization against capitalism. In all countries where the conditions for 
a worker's revolntion are not yet ripe, the same process will go on. 

But within the process the workers 'must never lose sight of the true charac- 
ter of bourgeois democracy. If the finance-oligarchy considers it advantageous 
to veil its deeds of violence behind parliamentary votes, then the capitalist 
power has at its command, in order to gain its ends, all the traditions and at- 
tainments of former centuries of upper class rule, demagogism, persecution, 
slander, bribery, calumny, and terror. To demand of the proletariat that it shall 
be content to yield itself to the artificial rules devised by its mortal enemy, 
but not observed by the enemy, is to make a mockery of the proletarian struggle 
for power— a struggle which depends primarily on the development of separate 
organs of the working-class power. 

7. The old Socialist International has broken into three main groups; 

(a) Those frankly social patriots who since 1914 have supported their bour- 
geoisie and transformed those elements of the working cLass which they control 
into hangmen of the' international revolution. 

(b) The "Center," representing elements which are constantly wavering and 
Incapable of following a definite plan of action, and which are at times posi- 
tively traitorous; and 

(c) The Communists. 

As regards the social patriots, who everywhere in the critical moment oppose 
the proletarian revolution with force of arms, a merciless fight is absolutely 
necessary. As regards the "Center" our tactics must be to separate the revolu- 
tionary elements by pitilessly criticizing the leaders. Absolute separation from 
the organization of the "Center" is necessary. 

8. It is necessary to rally the groups and proletarian organizations who, 
though not as yet in the wake of the revolutionary trend of the Communist 
movement, nevertheless have manifested and developed a tendency leading in 
that direction. 

Socialist criticism has suffldentty stigmatized the bourgeois world order. The 
task of the International Communist Party is to carry on propaganda for the 
abolition of this order and to erect in its place the structure of the Communist 
world order. Under the Communist banner, the emblem under which the first 
great victories have already been won; in the war against imperialistic bar- 
bari^, against the privileged classes, against the bourgeois state and bourgeois 
property, against all forms of social and national oppression— we call upon the 
proletarian of all lands to unite. 

Program of the Call 

1. We favor international alliance of the Communist Party of the United 
States only with the Communist groups of other countries, such as the Bolsheviki 
of Russia, Spartacans of Germany, etc., according to the program of Communism 
as above outlined. 
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2, We are opposed to association with other groups not committed to the 
revolutionary class struggle, such as Labor parties, Nou-Parttsan leagues, Peo- 
ple's Councils, Municipal Ownership Leagues and the like. 

3* We maintain that the class struggle is essentially a political struggle 
by the proletariat to conquer the capitalist state, ivhether its form be monarchls- 
tic or demoeratiC'republicaD, and to destroy and replace it by a gOYernmental 
structure adapted to the Communist transformation, 

4. The Party shall propagandize elass-consclons industrial unionism as against 
the craft form of unionism, and shall carry on party activity in cooperation with 
Industrial disputes that take on a revolutionary character, 

5. We do not disparage voting nor the value of success in electing our candi- 
dates to public office— not If these are in direct line with the class struggle. 
The trouble comes with the illusion that political or industrial immediate 
achievements are of themselves steps in the revolution, the progressive merg- 
ing of capitalism into the cooperative commonwealth. 

The basis of our political campaign should be : 

(a) To propagandize the overthrow of capitalism by proletarian conquest of 
the political power and the establishment 'of a dictatorship of the proletariat 

(b) To maintain a political organization as a clearinghouse for proletarian 
thought, a center of political education for the development of revolutionary 
working-class action* 

(c) To Iceep in the foreground our consistent appeal for proletarian revolution * 
and to analyze the counterproposals and reformist palliatives in their true light 
of evasions of the issue; recognizing at all times the characteristic development 
of the ciass conflict as applicable to all capitalistic nations. 

(d) To propagandize the party organization as the organ of contact with the 
revolutionary proletariat of other lands, the basis for international assoeiatlon 
being the same political under standing and the common plan of actlou, tending 
toward iBcreasiog unity in detail as the iutematlonal crisis develops* 

6. Communist platforms, proceeding on the basis of the class struggle, recog- 
nizing that the Socialist movement has come into the historic period of the 
social revolution, can contain only the demand for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat* 

(a) The basis of this demand should be thoroughly e:£plained in the economic, 
political, and social analysis of the class struggle, as evolving within the system 
of capitalism* 

(b) The implication of this demand should he illustrated by the first steps 
and general modes of social reconstruction dependent upon and Involved within 
the proletarian domination of the political life of the Nation. 

<c) A municipal platform of Communism cannot proceed on a separate basis, 
but must conform to the general platform, simply relating the attainment of 
local power to the immediate goal of gaining national power* There are no 
separate city problems within the terms of the class struggle, only the one proli- 
lem of capitalist veusus proletarian domination* 

7* We realize that the coming of the social revolution depends on an over- 
whelming assertion of mass power by tlie proletariat, taking on political con- 
sciousness and the deflnlte direction of revolutionary Socialism. The manifes- 
tations of this power and consciousness are not subject to precise precalculation. 
But the history of the movement of the proletariat toward emancipation since 
1900 shows the close connection between the revolutionary proletarian assertion 
and the political mass strike* 

The mass action conception looks to the general unity of the proletarian forces 
under revolutionary provocation and stimulus* In the preliminary stages, which 
alone come within our predetermination and party Initiative, the tactic of mass 
action includes all mass demonstrations and mass struggles which sharpen the 
understanding of the proletariat as to the class conflict and which separate the 
revolutionary proletariat into a group distinct from all others. 

Mass action, in time of revolutionary crisis, or in the analogous case of large- 
scale industrial conflict, naturally accepts the council form of organization for 
its expression over a continued period of time* 

8* Applying our declarations of party principle to the organization of the 
party Itself, we real^^e the need, in correspondence with the highly centralized 
capitalist power to be combated, of a centralized party organization* 

Organizations endorsing the principles and program outlined above as a ten- 
tative basis for the organization of a Communist Party are invited to send 
delegates to the eonventlon at Chicago on September 1, 1019* 

23797 0~-5G 3 
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The basis of representation to be 1 delegate for every organization and 1 
additional for every additional 500 members or major fraction thereof » 

Provided, that States which are organized and endorsing this call shall send 
delegates as States. In States which are not organized the organized locals 
accepting this call shall send delegates as locals. In locals which are not organ* 
ized a part of the local may send delegates. 

Provided further, that organizations composed of less than 251 members shall 
be given fractional votes ; and provided that the total vote for each State rep- 
resented at the convention shall not exceed 1, plus 1 per 500 members or major 
fraction thereof. 

Organizations sending delegates will be assessed $50 for each delegate.. This 
fund will be applied to equalize the railroad fare of all delegates to the con- 
vention. Organizations having less than 251 members which are unable to pay 
all of this amount ($50) are urged will be created to defray their traveling 
expenses. Expenses other than railroad fares will be paid by tiie organizations 
Bending delegates. In the event the delegates are not provided with funds for 
rooms and meals, effort will be made to assist them* 

Do not fail to be represented at this historic convention. All delegates, either 
directly or through their local secretaries, are requested to communicate with 
the national secretary immediately following their election. Uniform credential 
blanks will be furnished. 



* So in original. 



THE COMMUNIST PARTY. OP AMERICA— 1919 

On July 19, 1919, the National Organizing Committee issued the 
first number of The Communist as flie official organ of the Communist 
Party of America. Dennis E. Batt was the editor. 

Pursuant to the above-mentioned Call, the Communist Party Con- 
vention opened in Chicago on September 1, 1919, Louis C. Fraina 
was elected Temporary Chairman, and the work of the convention 
proceeded. 

A committee composed of Louis C. Fraina, D. Elbaum, Alexander I. 
StoMitzky, Nicholas I. Hourwich, Alexander Bittelman, Dennis B. 
Batt, Maximilian Cohen, Jay Lovestone, and H. M. Wicks was ap- 
pointed to formulate a program. The following Manifesto, program 
and Constitution were adopted: • 

The Communist Party Manifesto 

The world is on the verge of a new era. Europe is in revolt The masses of 
Asia are stirring uneasily. Capitalism is in coUapse. The workers of the 
world are seeing a new life and securing new courage. Out of the night of war 
Is coming a new day. 

The spectre of Communism haunts the world of capitalism. Communism, 
the hope of the workers to end misery and oppression. 

The workers of Kussia smashed the front of international Capitalism and 
Imperialism^ They brokfe the chains of the terrible war; and in the midst of 
agony, starvation and the attacks of the capitalists of the world, they are 
creating a new social order. 

The class war rages fiercely in all nations. Everywhere the workers are in a 
desperate struggle against their capitalist masters. The call to action has come. 
The workers must answer the call. 

The Communist Party of America is the party of the working class. The 
Communist Party proposes to end capitalism and organize a workers' industrial 
republic. The workers must control .industry and dispose of the products of 
industry. The Communist Party is a party realizing the limitations of all existing 
workers* organizations and proposes to develop the revolutionary movement 
necessary to free the workers from the oppression of Capitalism. The Com- 
munist Party insists that the problems of the American worker are identical 
with the problems of the workers of the world. 

TJie War and BoolaUsm 

A giant struggle is convulsing the world. The war is at end, but peace is not. 
here. The struggle is between the capitalist nations of the world and the in- 
ternational proletariat, inspired by Soviet Russia. The Imperialisms of the 
world are desperately arraying themselves against ,the onsweeping proletarian 
revolution. 

The League of Nations is dividing the world financially and territorially. It is 
directing the fight against the workers. It is the last effort of Capitalism to 
save Itself. 

The reactionary League of Nations is the logical result of this imperialistic 
war. And the war was the product of Capitalism. 

Capitalism oppresses the workers. It deprives them of the fruit of their 
labor— the difference between wages and product constituting the profits of the 
capitalists. As the capitalists compete with each other, while exploiting the 
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workers, new and more efficient means of production develop. a?hls compels the 
concentration of industry which results in monopoly. Under monopoly there is 
rapid accumulation of capital, producing a surplus which it is necessary to export 
for investment This export of capital, together with the struggle to monopolize 
the world's sources of raw materials and to control undeveloped territory for 
purposes of investment, Is the basis of Imperialism. 

Imperialism produced the war. The war now being at an end, the victorious 
nations are concerned almost exclusively with these economic, territorial, and 
financial problems. The United States was vitally concerned in the war, the 
issue being world power; and its capitalism, having secured 'a position of finan- 
cial supremacy, had a direct imperialistic interest at stake. 

The war made a shamble of civilization. It proved the utter incapacity of 
capitalism to direct and promote the progress of humanity. Capitalism has 
broken down. 

But the Socialist movement itself broke down under the test of war. The old 
dominant moderate Socialism accepted and justified the war. It acted against 
the proletarian revolution and united with the capitalists against the workers. 
Out of this circumstance developed the forces of revolutionary Socialism now 
expressed in the Communist International. 

Socialism had repeatedly emphasized the menace of war. It had urged the 
workers to act against the war. The Socialist Congress at Basle in 1912, when 
Europe was on the verge of a general war, condemned the war as imperialistic 
and as unjustifiable on any pretext of national interest. It urged using the crisis 
of war to "rouse the masses and to hasten the downfall of capitalism." 

The war that came in 1914 was the same imperialistic war that might have 
couie in 1912. But upon the declaration of war, the dominant opportunistic 
Socialist parties accepted and Justified the war of plunder and mass murder I 

This was a direct betrayal of Socialism. It was an abandonment of the class 
struggle. The class struggle is the very heart of revolutionary Socialism. Un- 
less the Socialist movement wages the class struggle under any and all conditions 
in its revolutionary implications, it becomes either Utopian or reactionary. But 
moderate Socialism accepted the war and the ''unity of the classes/' and united 
with the capitalist governments against the working class. 

The Socialist parties accepted the war as a war for democracy— as if democracy 
under Imperialism is not directly counterrevolutionary. They justified the war 
as a war for the independence of nations. Not the proletarian class struggle, 
but nationalism, social-patriotism and social-imperialism determined the policy 
of the dominant Socialism, The coming of Socialism was made dependent upon 
the workers cutting each others* throats in the struggles of their own ruling 
class! 

Socialism and Communism 

The collapse of the Socialist International during the war marks the transi- 
tion from the older moderate Socialism to the new Socialism of revolutionary 
practice and promise in the Communist International. 

Moderate Socialism, which perverted the revolutionary Socialism of the 
First International, placed its faith in "constructive" social reforms. It accepted 
the bourgeois state as the basis of its activities and then strengthened that 
state. It developed a policy of "class reconciliation," affirming that the coming of 
Socialism was a concern of "all the classes" instead of emphasizing the Marxian 
policy that it was the task of the revolutionary proletariat alone. There was 
a Joint movement that affected the thought and practice of Socialism; on the 
one hand, the organization of the skilled workers into trade unions, which 
secured certain concessions and became a semiprivileged caste; and, on the 
other hand, the decay of the class of small producers, crushed under the iron 
tread and of industrial concentration. As one moved upward and the other 
downward, they met and formed a political juncture to use the state to improve 
their conditions. The dominant Socialism expres'sed this compromise. It 
developed a policy of legislative reforms and State Capitalism. 

The whole process was simple. The workers were to unite with the middle 
class and government ownership of industry was to emancipate the working 
class. Parliamentarism was to revolutionize the old order of slavery and power, 
of oppression and destruction. 

It was simple, but disastrous. The state, as owner of industry, did not free 
the workers, but imposed a sterner bondage. The capitalist state was made 
stronger by its industrial functions. The parliamentary representatives of 
the workers played at the parliamentary comedy, while Oaptiallsm developed 
new powers of oppression and destruction. 
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But IraperlaUsm exposed the final futility of this policy- Imperialism united 
the iionproletarian classes, by means of State Capitalism, for International 
conquest and spoliation. The small capitalists, middle class, and the aristocracy 
of labor, whicli previously acted against concentrated industry, now compromise 
and unite with concentrated Industry and finance-capital in Imperialism, The 
small capitalists accept the domination of finacce^apital, being allowed to par- 
ticipate in the adventures and the fabulous profits of Imperialism, «pon which 
now depends the whole of trade and industry. The middle class invests in mono- 
polistic enterprises; Its income now depends upon finance- capital. Its members 
securing "positions of superintendence,'* its technicians and intellectuals beinj 
exported to lands in process of development. The workers of the privileged 
unions are assured steady employment and comparatively high wages through 
the profits that come in from the savage exploitation of colonial peoples. All 
these nonproletarlan social groups accept imperialism, their "liberal and pro- 
gressive" ideas becoming camouflage for Imperalism with which to seduce the 
masses* Imperialism requires the centralized state, capable of uniting all the 
forces of capital, of unifying the industrial process tlirough state regulation, of 
maintaining ''class peace," of mobilizing the whole national power for the strag- 
gles of imperialism. State OapitalUm is the eiepression of ImperialUm^ precisely 
that State Capitalism promoted by Moderate Socialism, What the parliamentary 
policy of Socialism accomplished was to buttress the capitalistic state, to promote 
State Capitalism to strengthen imperialism* 

Moderate Socialism developed while Capitalism was still competitive, Upon 
the advent of monopoiy and Imperialism^ Socialism emerged into a new epoch— 
an epoch renuiring new and more aggressive proletarian tactics. Capitalism 
acquired a terrific power in industry and the state. The concentration of in- 
dustry, together with the subserviency of parliaments to the imperialistic man- 
dates and the transfer of their vital functions to the executive organ of govern- 
ment, made more clear the Impossibility of the parliamentary comiuest for power. 
The older unionism and parliamentary Socialism proved their utter incompetence 
for the new conditions of struggle. These conditions developed the concept 
of Industrial unionism in the United States and tbe concept of mass action in 
Europe* Imperialism made it necessary to reconstruct the Socialist movement 

Sut Moderate Socialism itself did not ciiange under the necessity of events. 
Thft consequence was a miserable collapse under the test of the war and the 
proletarian revolution in Kussia and Germany. 

In the Kussian Bevolutlon, the proletariat, urging on the poorer peasantryi 
conquered the power of the state after the first revolution had established the 
democratic parliamentary republic. It established a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. This proletarian revolution was accomplished in spite of tbe opposi- 
tion of Moderate Socialism, represented by the Menshevlki and tbe Social Rev- 
olutionists, These Moderates argued tbat since Russia was economically an 
undeveloped country. It was premature to make a proletarian revolution in 
Russia and historically impossible to realize Socialism, 

Moderate Socialism in Germany also acted against tbe proletarian revolu^ 
tion. It offered a capitalist parliamentary republic as against proletarian dic- 
tatorship. 

The Issue in Germany could not be obscured, Germany was a fully deveolped 
Bation industrially, its economic conditions were mature for the Introduction 
of Socialism, But Moderate Socialists rejected the revolutionary task. 

There Is a commou policy that characterizes Moderate Socialism; tbat Is^ 
its conception of the state. Out of tbe conception that the bourgeois parliamen- 
tary state is the basis for the introduction of Socialism developed a directly 
counter revolutionary policy* 

Communism rejects this conception of the state. It rejects the idea of class 
reconciliation and tbe parliamentary conquest of Capitalism, The Communist 
Party alone is capable of mobilizing the proletariat for the revolutionary mass 
struggle to conquer the power of the state. The Communist Party realizes that 
it is necessary to develop separate organs of worklng-claas political power by 
means of which to crush the resistance of Capitalism and establish the Com- 
munist Commonwealth. 

American Socialism 

Socialism in the United States, prior to the appearance of the Socialist Labor 
Party, was a movement of Isolated and Indefinite protest It was the spur of 
middle-class movements, while Itself spilt by Socialist and Anarchist factions, 

The Socialist Labor Party, after casting off the non-Socialist elements, de- 
Teloped as a consistent party of reyolutlonary Socialism. Particularly, the S, 
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L, P. realized the importance of imparting a Socialist character and conscious- 
ness to the unions. The Socialist Labor Party, together with the experience 
of the Western Federation of Miners and the American Labor Union, developed 
the theory and practice of Industrial Unionism. 

The struggle of the Socialist Lahor Party against the old unionism developed 
a secession from the party of elements who considered protecting the reactionary 
American Federation of Labor more Important than revolutionary Sociallsmr 
These, together with bourgeois and agrarian radicals, organized the Socialist 
Party. 

The Socialist Party was a party of Moderate Socialism, Its policy was that 
of government ownership of industry, not the proletarian conquest of power. 
It maintained that the middle class and the lesser capitalists are necessary in 
the Socialist struggle against capitalism. The Socialist Party asserted in sub- 
stance: Socialism is a struggle of all the people against the trusts, making the 
realization of Socialism depend upon the "unity of the common people," the 
workers, the small capitalists and investors, the professions. In short the of- 
ficial policy of the Socialist Party was to attain Socialism by means of capitalist 
democracy. 

The Socialist Party stultified proletarian political action by limiting It to elec- 
tions and participation in legislative reform activity. The party favored re- 
actionary trade unionism as against revolutionary industrial unionism. 

The Socialist Labor Party developed a purely theoretical activity, of real 
value, but was isolated from the masses. The Socialist Party attained a con- 
siderable membership, but largely of a petty bourgeoisie character. The war 
brought in new industrial proletarian elements but the party still isolated itself 
from revolutionary theory and practice. The proletarian masses in the Socialist 
Party required simply the opportunity to develop a revolutionary proletarian 
policy. 

The Socialist Party under the impulse of Its proletarian membership adopted 
a militant declaration against the war. But the officials of the party sabotaged 
this declaration. The official policy of the party on the war was that of liberal 
pacifism. The party bureaucracy united with the People's Council which propa- 
gandized a Wilson peace. The 1918 party platform accepted the Wilson "four- 
teen points" as adopted by the prowar Interallied Labor and Socialist Conference. 

The war and the proletarian revolution in Russia sharpened the antagonism 
between the party policy and the revolutionary proletarian temper in the party. 
Revolt broke loose. The Socialist Party was crushed. The Communist Party 
is the response to this revolt and to the call of the Communist IntemationaC 

Communist Party Proltems 

The United States is now a world power. It is developing a centralized, auto- 
cratic federal government, acquiring financial and military reserves for aggres- 
sion and wars of conquest Imperialism now consciously dominates the national 
policy. 

The war strengtiiened American -Capitalism, instead of weakening it as in 
Europe, But the collapse of Capitalism in other countries will play upon and 
affect events in this country. Feverishly, American capitalism is developing a 
brutal campaign of terrorism. It is utterly incompetent on the problems of 
reconstruction that press down upon society. Its "reconstruction" program 
aims simply to develop power for aggression and plunder in the markets of the 
world. While this is not the moment of actual revolution, it is a moment of 
struggles pregnant with revolution. 

•Strikes are developing verging on revolutionary action, and in which the sug- 
gestion of proletarian dictatorship is apparent. The striker-workers try to usurp 
functions of Industry and government, as In the Seattle and Winnipeg general 
strikes. 

A minor phase of proletarian unrest is the trade-unions organizing a Labor 
Party, in an effort to conserve what they have secured as a privillged caste, A 
Labor Party Is not the instrument of aggressive working-class struggle ; it cannot 
break the power of the capitalists and the profit system of oppression and 
misery, since It accepts private property and the "rights of capital." The prac- 
tice of a Labor Party is in general the practice of the Socialist Party— coopera- 
tion with bourgeois "progressives" and reforming Capitalism on the basis of the 
capitalist parliamentary state, Laborlsm Is as much a danger to the proletarian 
as moderate petty bourgeois Socialism— the two being expressions of an Identical 
social tendency and policy. There can be no compromise eiUier with Laborlsm 
or reactionary Socialism. 
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But there Is a more vital terideneyj tbe tendency of tlie worterB to start mass 
strides— strDces whldi are eqi^ally a revolt against the bureaueracy of tlie unions 
and the capitalists. The Communist Party wOl endeavor to broaden and deepen 
these strikes making them general and militant, developing the general political 
strike* 

The Communist Party accepts as the basis of its action the mass struggles of 
the proletariat, engaging directly in these struggles and emphasising their revo- 
lutionary Implications* 

Political Action 

The proletarian class struggle is essentially a political struggle. It Is a political 
struggle in the sense that its objective is political— overthrow of the political 
organizations upon which capitalist exploitation depends, and the introduction 
of a proletarian state power. The objective is the conquest by the proletariat of 
the power of the state. 

Communism does not propose to "capture" the bourgeoisie parliamentary state^ 
but to conquer and destroy it As long as the bourgeoisie state prevails, the 
capitalist dass can baffle the will of the proletariat. 

In those countries in which historical development has furnished the oppor- 
tunity, the working class has utilized the regime of political democracy for its 
organization against Capitalism, In all countries where the conditions for a 
workers' revolution are.not yet ripe, the same process will go on. The use of 
parliamentarism, however, is only of secondary importance. 

But within this process the workers must never lose sight of the true character 
of bourgeois democracy. If the finance*oligarchy considers it advantageous to 
veil its deeds of violence behind parliamentary votes, then the capitalist class 
has at its command In order to gain its end, all the traditions and attainments of 
former centuries of working class rule, multiplied by the wonders of capitalist 
teclmique— lies, demagoglsm, persecution, slander, bribery* To the demand of 
the proletariat that it shall he content to yield itself to the artificial rules de- 
vised by its mortal enemy but not observed by the enemy is to make a mockery 
of the proletarian struggle for power, a struf^gle which depends primarily on tlie 
development of separate organs of working class power. 

The parliamentarism of the Communist Party performs a service in raoblllalng 
the proletariat against Capitalism, emphasizing the political character of the 
class struggle. 

The conquest of the power of the state is accomplished by the mass povrer of the 
proletariat Political mass strikes are a vital factor in developing this mass 
power, preparing the working class for the conquest of Capitalism, The power 
of the proletariat lies fundamentally in its control of the industrial process. 
The mobilizing of this control against Capitalism means the initial form of the 
revolutionary mass action that will conquer the power of the state. 

Unionism and Mass Action 

The older unionism was based on the craft divisions of small Industry. Tlie 
unions consisted primarily of skilled workers, whose skill is itself a form of 
property. The unions were not organs of the militant class struggle. Today the 
dominant unionism is actually a bulwark of Capitalism, merging in ImperialJsm 
and accepting State Capitalism^ 

The concentration ot industry and the development of the machine process 
expropriated large numbers of the skilled workers of their skill; hut the unions 
still maintained the Ideology of property contract and caste* Deprived of actual 
power by the ineftectiveness of its localized strikes as against large-scale industry, 
trade-unionism resorts to dickers with the bourgeois state and accepts im- 
perialistic State Capitalism to maintain Its privileges as against the unskiUed 
Industrial proletariat 

The concentration of Industry produces the industrial proletariat— the machine 
workers. This proletariat, massed in the basic industry, constitutes the militant 
basis of the class struggle. Deprived of skill and craft divisions, the old petty 
isolated strike Is useless to these workers* 

These facts of industrial concentration developed the concept of Industrial 
tinionism among the organised workers, and mass action among the unorganized, 

Mass action is the proletarian response to the facts of modern industry, and 
the forms It imposes upon the proletarian class struggle. Mass action develops 
as the spontaneous activity of unorganized workers in the basic industry j its 
Initial form is the mass strike of the unskilled* In these strikes large masses of 
workers are unified by the impluse of the struggle, developing a new tactic and a 
new ideology. 
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Mass action industrial in its origin, bnt it acquires political cliaracter as it 
develops f uUer forms. Mass action, in tbe form of general political strikes 
aniJ demonstrations, unites tlie energy and forces of the proletariat, brings prole* 
tarlan mass pressure upon the bourgeois state. The more general and conseions 
mass action Zjecomes, the more it becomes political mass action. Mass action is 
responsible to life Itself, the form of aggressive proletarian struggle under Im* 
perlalism. Out of this struggle develops revolutionary mass action, Hie means 
for the proletarian conquest of power. 

The coDceptlon of mass action has little in common with Syndicalism, In its 
mass impulse Syndicalism was a protest against the futility of parliamentarism. 
But Anarcho-syndicalism tactically and theoretically is a departure from Marx- 
ism* It does not appreciate the necessity of a proletarian state during the 
transition period from Capitalism to Communism (which Implies the disappear- 
ance of all forms of the state). Syndicalism makes the proletarian revolution a 
direct seizure of industry, instead of the conquest of the power of the state* 

Industrial Unionism, also, cannot conquer the power of the state. TJnder the 
couditions of Capitalism It is impossible to organize the whole working class into 
industrial unions* It wiil be necessary to rally the workers, organized and 
unorganized, by means of revolutionary mass action. Moreover, industrial union- 
ism does not actually construct the forms of the Communist administration of 
industry, only potentially* After the conquest of power the industrial unions 
may become the starting point of the Communist reconstruction of society. But 
the conception that the majority of the worlcing class can be organized into con- 
scious industrial unions and construct under Capitalism the form of the Com- 
munist society, is as Utopian as the moderate Socialist conception of the gradual 
''growing into Socialism*" 

DictatorsMp of the Proletariat 

The proletarian revolution comes at the moment of crisis in Capitalism, of a 
collapse of the old order. *Under the impulse of the crisis, the proletariat acts 
for the conquest of power, by means of mass action* Mass action concentrates 
and^mobilizes the forces of the proletariat, organised and unorganized; it acts 
equally against the bourgeois state and the conservative organizations of the 
working class* Strikes of protest develop into general political strikes and then 
into revolutionary mass action for the conquest of the power of the state. Mass 
action becomes political in purpose while estraparliamentary in form; it Is 
equally a process of revolution and the revolution itself in operation* 

The state is an organ of coercion. The bourgeois parliamentary gtate is the 
organ of the bourgeoisie for tiie coercion of the proletariat. Parliamentary gov- 
ernment is the expression of bour-geois supremacy, the form of authority of the 
capitalist over the worker. Bourgeois democracy promotes the dictatorship of 
capital, assisted by the press, the pulpit, the army and the police. Bourgeois 
democracy is historically necessary, on the one hand, to break the power of 
feudalism, and, on the other, to maintain the proletarian in subjection. It Is 
precisely this democracy that is now the instrument of Imperialism, since the 
middle class, the traditional carrier of democracy, accepts Imperialism* The 
proletarian revolution disrupts bourgeois democracy* It disrupts this democracy 
in order to end class divisions and cJass rule» to realize Industrial seif*government 
of the workers. Therefore it Is necessary that the proletariat organize Its own 
state for tJie coercion and supt^ression of the l>ourgeohie. Proletarian dictator- 
ship is a recognition of the fact ; it is equally a recognition of the fact that in th^ 
Communist reconstruction of society the proletariat alone counts as a elass< 

While the dictatorship of the proletariat performs the negative task of crush- 
ing the old order, it performs the positive tasti of construcUng the new. Together 
Tvith the government of the proletariaa dictatorship, there is developed a new 
"goyernment " which is no longer government in the old sense, since it concerns 
Itself with the management of the production and not with the government of 
persons. Out of workers' control of industry, introduced by the proletarian die* 
tatorship, there develops the complete structure of Communist Socialism— In- 
dustrial self-government of the communistlcally organized producers. When 
this structure Is completed, which implies the complete e^Epropriation of the 
bourgeoisie^ economically and politically, the dictatorship of the proletariat 
ends, in its place coming the fuU, free social and individual autonomy of the 
Communist order. 
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The Communist International 

The Communist International, issuing directly out of the proletarian revolu- 
tion in action, is the organ of the international revolutionary proletariat ; just as 
the League of Nations is tbe organ of the joint aggression and resistance of the 
dominant Imperialism. 

The Communist International represents a Soelalisna in complete accord with 
the revolutionary character of the class struggle. It unites all the conscious 
revolutionary forces. It wages war equally against Imperialism and moderate 
Socialism — each of which has demonstrated its complete inability to solve the 
problems that now press down upon the worliers. The Communist International 
Issues Its call to the conscious proletariat for the final struggle against Capitalism. 

It is not a problem of immediate revolution. The revolutionary epoch may last 
for years, and tens of years. The Communist International offers a program both 
Immediate and ultimate in scope. 

TUe old order is in decay. Civilization is in collapse. The workers must pre- 
pare for the proletarian revolution and the Communist reconstruction of society. 

The Communist International calls I 

Workers of the world, unite! 

THE PaOOKAM OF THE PABTT 

The Communist Party Is the conscious expression of the class struggle of the 
workers against capitalism* Its aim Is to direct this struggle to the conquest of 
political power, the overthrow of capitalism and the destruction of the bourgeois 
state. 

The Communist Party prepares itself for the revolution in the measure that it 
develops a program of Immediate action, expressing the mass struggles of the 
proletariat These struggles must he inspired with revolutionary spirit and 
purposes. 

The Communist Party is fundamentally a party of action* It brings to the . 
workers a consciousness of their oppression, of the impossibility of Improving 
their conditions under capitalism. The Communist Party directs the workers' 
struggle kgainst capitalism^ developing fuller forms and purposes in this 
struggle, culminating in the mass action of the revolution. 

I 

The Communist Party maintains that the class struggle Is essentially a political 
struggle ; that Is, a struggle to conquer the power of the state. 

(a) The Communist Party shall keep in the foreground its consistent appeal 
for proletarian revolution, the overthrow of capitalism and the establishment of a 
dictatorship of the proletariat As the opposition of the bourgeoisie Is broken, as 
It is expropriated and gradually absorbed in the working groups^ the proletarian 
dictatorship disappears, until finally the state dies and there are no more 
class distinctions. 

(b) Participation In parliamentary campaigns, which in the general struggle 
of tile proletariat Is of secondary importance, Is for the purpose of revolutionary 
propaganda only. 

(c) Parliamentary representatives of the Communist Party shall not introduce 
or support reform measures. Parliaments and political democracy shall be uti- 
lized to assist in organizing the working class against capitalism and the state. 
Parliamentary representatives shall consistently expose the oppressive class 
character of the capitalist state, using the legislative forum to interpret and em- 
phasize the class struggle; they shall make clear how parliamentarism and 
parliamentary democracy deceive the workers; and they shall analyze capitalist 
legislative proposals and reforms palliatives as evasions of the issue and as of 
no fundamental significance to the working class. 

(d) Nominations for public office and participation in elections are limited to 
legislative bodies only, such as municipal councils, state legislatures, and the 
national congress. 

(e) The uncompromising character of the class struggle must be malntaEned 
under all circumstances. The Communist Party accordingly^ in campaigns and 
elections, and in all its other activities shall not cooperate with groups or parties 
not committed to the revolutionary class struggle, such as the Socialist Party, 
Labor Party^ Non-Partisan League, People's Council, Municipal Ownership 
Leagues, etc- 
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II 

The Communist Party shall make the great industrial struggles of the working 
class its major campaigns, in order to develop an understanding of the strike in 
relation to the overthrow of capitalism. 

(a) The Communist Party shall participate in mass strikes, not only to achieve 
the immediate purposes of the strike, hut to develop the revolutionary implica- 
tions of the mass strike. 

(b) Mass strikes are vital factors in the process out of which develops the 
workers* understanding and action for the conquest of power. 

(c) In mass strikes under conditions of concentrated capitalism there is latent 
the tendency toward the general mass strike, which takes on a political character 
and manifests the impulse toward proletarian dictatorship. 

In these general mass strikes the Communist Party shall emphasize the neces- 
sity of maintaining industry and the taking over of social functions usually 
discharged by the capitalists and the institutions of capitalism. The strike 
must cease being isolated and passive; it must become positive, general and 
aggressive, preparing the workers for the complete assumption of industrial and 
social control. 

(a) Every local and district organization of the Party shall establish contact 
with the industrial units in its territory, the shops, mills and mines— and direct 
its agitation accordingly, 

(b) Shop Committees shall be organized wherever possible for the purpose 
of Communist agitation in a particular shop or industry by the workers employed 
there. These committees shall be united with each other and with the Gommun- 
nist Party, so that the party shall have actual contact with the workers and 
mobilize them for action against capitalism. 

Ill 

The Communist Party must engage actively in the struggle to revolutionize the 
trade unions. As against the unionism of the American Federation of Labor, the 
Communist Party propagandizes industrial unionism and industrial union organ- 
ization, emphasizing their revolutionary Implications. Industrial unionism is 
not simply a means for the everyday struggle against capitalism its ultimate 
purpose is revolutionary, implying the necessity of ending the capitalist parlia- 
mentary state. Industrial unionism is a factor in the final mass action for the 
conquest of power, as it will constitute the basis for the industrial administration 
of the Communist Commonwealth. 

(a) The Communist Party recognizes that the A. F. of L, is reactionary and 
a bulwark of capitalism. 

(b) Councils of workers shall be organized in the shops as circumstances allow, 
for the purpose of carrying on the industrial union struggle in the old unions, 
uniting and mobilizing the militant elements ; these councils to be unified in a 
Central council wherever possible. 

(c) It shall be a major task of the Communist Party to agitate for the con- 
struction of a general industrial union organization, embracing the I, W. W., 
W. 1. 1. U., independent and secession unions, militant unions of the A. F. of L., 
and the unorganized workers, on the basis of the revolutionary class struggle; 

IV 

The Communist Party shall encourage movements of the workers in the shops 
seeking to realize workers* control of industry, while Indicating their limitations 
under capitalism; concretely, any movement analogous to the Shop Stewards 
of England, These movements (equally directed against the union bureaucracy) 
should be related to the Communist Party. 

V 

The unorganized unskilled workers (including the agricultural proletariat) 
constitute the bulk of the working cla^s. The Communist Party shall directly 
and systematically agitate among these workers, awakening them to industrial 
union organization and action. 

VI 

In close connection with the unskilled workers is the problem of the Negro 
worker. The Negro problem is a political and economic problem. The racial 
oppression of the Negro is simply the expression of his economic bondage and 
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oppression, each intensifying the other. This complicates the Negro problem, bat 
does not alter its proletarian character. The Conmiunist Far^ will carry on 
agitation among the Negro workers to nnite them with all class-conscious 
workers. 

VII 

The United States is developing an aggressive militarism. The Communist 
Party will wage the struggle against militarism as a phase of the class struggle 
to hasten the downfall of Capitalism. 

vni 

The struggle against Imperialism, necessarily an international struggle, is the 
basis of proletarian revolutionary action in this epoch. 

(a) There must be close unity with the Communist International for common 
action against Imperialism. 

(b) The Communist Party emphasizes the common character of the struggle 
of the workers of all nations, making necessary the solidarity of the workers of 
the world. 

The Pabty CoNSTmmoN 
/. Vame and Purpose 

Section 1. The name of this organization shall be The Communist Party of 
America. Its purpose shall be the education and organization of the working 
class for the establishment of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, the abolition 
of the capitalist system and the establishment of the Communist Society. 

//. Btnblem 

Section 1. The emblem of the party shall be a button with the figure of the 
earth in the center in white with gold lines and a red flag across the face bearing 
the inscription, "All Power to the Workers'* ; around the figure of the earth a 
red margin shall appear with the words "The .Communist Party of America" and 
"The Communist International" on this mar^n in white letters. 

IIL MembersMp 

SEonbN 1. Every person who accepts the principles and tactics of the Com- 
munist Party and the Communist International and agrees to engage actively 
in the work of the party shall be eligible to membership. It is the- aim of this 
organization to have in its ranks only those who participate actively in its work. 

Section 2. Applicants for membership shall sign an application card reading 
as follows: 

"The undersigned, after having read the constitution and program of the Com- 
munist Party, declares his adherence to the principles and tactics of the party 
and the Communist International ; agrees to submit to the discipline of the party 
as stated in its constitution and pledges himself to engage actively in its work." 

SECTfON 3. Every member must join a duly constituted branch of the party. 
There shall be no members at large. 

Section 4. All application cards must be endorsed by two persons who have 
been members for not less than three months. 

Section 5. Applications for membership sball not be finally acted upon until 
two months after presentation to the branch, and in the meantime applicant shall 
pay initiation fee and dues and shall attend meetings and classes. He shall have 
a voice and no vote. Provided that this rule shall not apply to the charter mem- 
bers of new branches nor to the members who make application to newly or- 
ganized branches during the first month. 

Section 6. No person who is a member or supporter of any other political 
organization shall be admitted to membership. 

Section 7. No person who has an entire livelihood from rent, interest, or 
profit shall be eligible to membership in the Communist Party. 

Section 8.. No person shall be accepted as a member who enters into the 
service of the national. State, or local governmental bodies otherwise than 
through the Civil Service or by legal compulsion. 

Provided, that the civil employment by the government Is of a nonpolitlcal 
character. 

Section 0. No members of the Communist Party shall contribute articles or 
editorials of a political or economic character to publications other than those of 
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the Communist Party or of parties affiliated with the Communist International* 
(This clause shall not be considered as prohibiting the contribution of articles 
writt^ from an economic or scientific standpoint to scientific or professional 
journals. Permission to answer an attack upon the Communist Party in the 
bourgeoisie press may be granted by the Central Executive Committee). 

IF. Units of Organimtiona 

Section 1. The basic organization of the Communist Party shall be branches 
of not less than seven members. (Applicants for a charter shall fill out tiie 
form provided by the National Organization.) 

Section 2. Two or more branches located in the same city shall form a City 
Central Committee. City Central Committees may include branches in adjacent 
territory, subject to supervision of the central management of the party. 

Section 8. City Central Committees and all other branches in the same state 
shall form State Organizations. Provided, that under the control of the Central 
Executive Committee more than one state may be included in a single District 
Organization ; and provided also that District Organizations may be formed by 
the Central Executive Committee along the lines of industrial rather than state 
divisions. 

Section 4, Branches of the Communist Party made up of members who spealc 
a foreign language, when there are ten or more of such branches, consisting of 
a total not less than 750 members, may form a Language Federation. Provided, 
that thls.rule shall not apply as to members of those Federations affiliating with 
the party at the time of its organization or within four months thereafter. No 
more than one Federation of the same language may exist in the party. 

Section 5. All language branches shall join and become part of the Federations 
of their language, if such a Federation exists. 

Section 6. All subsidiary units shall be combined In the Communist Party. 
Branches of the cities, states, districts and federations shall be units of the 
Communist Party. 

7. Administration 

Section 1. The supreme administrative body of the Communist Party shall be 

the convention of the party. 

Section 2. Between the meetings of the conventions the supreme body shall 
be the Central Executive Committee elected by the convention. The Central 
Executive Commitee shall consist of 15 members. The convention shall also 
elect five alternates who shall take their places as members of the Central 
Executive Committee in case of vacancies in the order of their vote. 

Section 3. The Central Executive Committee shall elect from its members 
a subcommittee of five members, who together with the executive secretary and 
the Editor of the central organ of the party shall be known as the Executive 
Council. The members of the Executive Council shall live in the city in which 
the National Headquarters are located or in adjacent cities. This Executive 
Council shall carry on the work of the party under the supervision of the Central 
Executive Committee. 

Section 4. The Convention shall elect an Executive Secretary and the Editor 
of the central organ of the party. All other officials shall be appointed by 
the Central Executive Committee. 

Section 5. The Executive Secretary and Editor shall conduct their work 
under the direction of the Central Executive Committee. 

Section 6. The supreme administrative power of the State, District, Federa- 
tion or City units shall be vested in the conventions of these respective units. 
Conventions of the State or District Organization shall be held in May or June 
each year. 

Section 7. Between conventions of the district, state and federations the 
Central Executive Committee of these organizations shall be the supreme bodies. 

Section 8. The Central Executive Committee of these organizations shall in 
each case be elected by the conventions, which shall also determine the number 
of members. 

Section 9. The City Central Committee shall consist of delegates elected by 
the branches upon the basis of proportional representation. They shall meet at 
least once each month. The City Central Committees shall elect their executive 
committees and Executive Officers. 

Section 10. Each Fefleration shall elect a Translator-Secretary, who shall 
have an office in the National Headquarters and whose salary shall be paid hy 
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the National Organization. Translator- Secretaries are the representati^^es of 
ttelr organizations in the National Headquarters, and sliall serve as mediums 
of communicatioD. They sball submit monthly to the Executive Secretary and 
tlie State and District Organizations a statement s^jowing all the dues stamps 
sold daring tlie previous month* Translator-Secretaries shall not be eligible to 
membersLip in the Central E^ecntive Committee but sbaU meet wltb the Com- 
mittee and the Executive Council and bave a voice hut no vote, 

VI, Dues 

Section 1. Each aptilicant for membership shall pay an initiation fee of fifty 
eeats» wbicb shall be receipted for by an Initiation stamp furnished by the Na- 
tional Organization, The fifty cents shall be divided between the branch and 
City Central Committee* Where there is no City Central Committee its share 
shall be paid to the State or District Organization, 

SECnoN 2, Each member shall pay forty cents per month in dues. Stamps 
shall be sold to the State or District Organization at fifteen cents; State or 
District Organizations shall sell stamps to the City Central Committees and 
branches In cases wliere there are no City Committees at twenty-five cents; City 
Central Committees shall sell stamps to branches at thirty cents. 

SECTiorr 3. Brnnches of Language Federalions shall purchase their dues stamps 
through their Federations. Translator-Secretaries shall pay ten cents per 
stamp to the National Organization and shall remit to each State or District 
Organisation tea cents for each stamp soJd for each month. Where a City Cen- 
tral Committee exists the State or District Organization shall remit five cents 
of this amount to the City Central Committee, Members of Language Fedcra* 
tion branches pay forty cents per stamp, ten cents going to the branch and ten 
cents to the federation. 

Secttoit 4. Special assessment may be levied by the National Organization, 
Federations or the Central Executive Committee, No member shall be con- 
sidered in good standing unless he purchases such special assessment stamps. 

Sectioi? 5. Husband and wife belonging to the same branch may purchase dual 
stamps, which shall b« sold at the same price as the regular stamps. Special 
assessments must be paid by both husband and wife» 

Section C, Members nnable to pny dues on account of unemployment, strikes, 
siclcness or for similar reasons shalU iipon application to their financial secre- 
tary, be furnished exempt stamps. Provided that no State or District Organi- 
zation or Federation shall be allowed exempt stamps in a proportion greater than 
5 percent of its monthly purchase of regnlat- stamps* 

Section 7. Members who are tliree months in arrears In payment of their dues 
shall cease to be members of tlie party hi good standing. Members who are sis 
months In arrears shall he stricken from the rolls. No member shall pay dues 
lE advance for a period of more than three months, 

yiL Discipline 

Section 1. All decisions of the goTernlng bodies of the party shall be bind- 
ing upon the membwrshlp and subordinate units o£ the organizations* 

Section 2, Any member or orgaaisiatlou violating the decisions of the party 
shall be subject to expulsion by the organization which has jurisdiction. Charges 
against members shall be made before branches, subject to appeal by either side 
to the City Central Committee or State or Disti'ict Organlsiatiou where there Is 
no City Central Committee, Charges against the branches shall be made before 
the City Central Committee, or where there is no City Central Committee, be- 
fore the State or District Organization, Decisions of the City Central Com- 
mittee in the case of branchea shall be subject to revision by the State or District 
Organization. Charges against State or District* Organizations siiall be made 
before the Central Executive, Committee, When a City Central Committee ex- 
pels a Federation branch, the braneb shall have the right to present its case to 
the Central Executive Committee of the Federation. If the Central Executive 
Committee of the Federation decides to that effect It may bring an appeal for 
reinstatement before the Central Executive Committee of the party, which shall 
make final disposition of the matter. 

Section S, Members and branches of the Federation shall he subject to the 
discipline of the Federation, Branches e:spelled by the Federation shall have the 
right to appeal to the City Central Committee, or, when there is no City Central 
Committee, to the State or District Organization, If the City Central Com- 
mittee OT the State or District Organization does not uphold the esipulslon the 
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matter shall be referred to the Central Committee upon documentary cridonce^ 
and if the decision of the City Central Committee or State or District Organi- 
zation is upheld, the branch shall be reinstated as a branch of the Federation. 

Section 4. Each unit of the party organization shall restrict its activities to 
the territory it represents. 

Section 5. A member who desires to transfer his membership to another 
branch shall secure a transfer card from the financial secretary of his branch. 
No branch shall receive a member from another branch without such a transferral 
card, and upon presentation of the transfer card the secretary of the branch 
receiving the same shall make inquiry about the standing of the member to 
the secretary issuing the card. 

Section 6. All party units shall use uniform application cards, dues books and 
accounting records, which shall be printed by the National Organization. 

Section 7. All employees of the party must be party members. 

VIIL Headquarters 

Section 1. The National Headquarters of the party shall be located In Chicago. 
In an emergency District or State Office may be used as the National Head- 
quarters. 

IX. Qualiflcations 

Section 1. Members of the Central Executive Committee, the Executive Secre- 
tary, Editor, International Delegates and International secretary and all candi- 
dates for political office must have been members of the party for two years at 
the time of their election or nomination. Those shall be eligible to election to 
party offices or nomination to pxiblic office on June 1, 1920, who join the Commu- 
nist Party before January 1, 1920. All who state their intention of joining the 
Communist Party shall be eligible at this convention. 

X. Conventions 

Section 1. National Conventions shall be held annually during the month of 
June, the specific date and place to be determined by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee. The Central Executive Committee may call Emergency Conventions, and 
such conventions may also be called by referendum vote. 

Section 2. Representation at the National Convention shall be upon the basis 
of one delegate for each 500 members or major fraction thereof ; provided, that 
when the number of delegates would exceed a total of 200 the Central Executive 
Committee shall increase the basis of representation so that the number of 
delegates shall not exceed that figure. 

Section 3. Delegates shall be apportioned to the State or District Organiza- 
tions on the basis of one delegate for each such organization, and the apportion- 
ment of the balance on the basis of the average membership for the six months 
prior to the issue of the call for the convention. Delegates shall be elected at 
the Convention of the State or District Organization. 

Section 4. Delegates to the National Convention shall be paid their traveling 
expenses and a per diem of $5.00. 

Section 5. The call for the convention and the apportionment of delegates 
shall be published not later than April 1.^ 

XJ. Referendum and Recall 

Section 1. Eeferendums on the question of party platform policy or constitu- 
tion shall be held upon the petition of twenty-five or more branches representing 
5 percent of the membership; (2) or by initiative of the Central Executive 
Committee ; (3) or by initiative of the National Convention. 

Section 2. All officers of the National Organization or those elected to public 
office shall be subject to recall upon initiative petition of twenty-five or more 
branches, representing 5 percent of the membership. A recall vote of the mem- 
bership may also be Initiated by the Central Executive Committee. 

Section 3. Bach motion and resolution shall be printed in the official bulletin 
and remain open for ninety days from the date of first publication, and, if it has 
not received the requisite number of seconds, it shall be abandoned. The vote on 
each referendum shall close sixty days after Its submission. 

Section 4. Beferendums shall be submitted without preamble or comment, but 
fhe party press shall be open for discussion of the question involvied during the 
time the referendum is pending. 
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XII. International Delegate and Secretary 

Seoton 1. Delegates to the International Congress and alternates and an 
International Secretary and alternate shall be elected by the convention. 

Schedule 

Any branch of the Socialist Party or Socialist I/ahor Party which endorses the 
program and constitution of the Communist Party and applies for a charter 
before January 1, 1920, shall be accepted as a branch. 

The provisions of Article III. section 4, shall not be enforced until after 
December 1, 1919, except as to the two signatures. 

Recommendation 

That this convention authorize the secretary immediately to issue a Special 
Organization Stamp to sell at fifty cents to create a fund for the organization of 
the party. 



COMMUNIST LABOR PARTY-1919 

When the Socialist Party Convention met on August 80, 1919, cer- 
tain left-winff delegates presented themselves to that convention as 
delegates* The credentials committee of the Socialist Party refused to 
^at these delegates and they were excluded from the convention. 
These delegates then appointed a committee of jSve to meet with the 
organization committee of the Communist Party for the purpose of 
seeking unity, but the negotiations came to nothing. The delegates 
then organized themselves into a Communist Labor Party Convention. 
The convention elected Alfred D. Wagenknecht as executive secretary, 
and the following as members of the national executive committee : ^ 

Max Bedacht 

Alexander Bilan 

Jack Carney 

L.E.Katterfield 

Edward I. Lindgren 

The following platform and program were adopted : ® 

Platform and Pbogram Communist Labob Paety 
Platform 

(1) The Communist Labor Party of the United States of America declares 
itself in f uU harmony with the revolutionary worldng-class parties of aU countries 
and stands by the principles stated by the Third International formed at Moscow. 

(2) Witli them it thoroughly appreciates the complete development of capi- 
talism into its present form of Capitalist Imperialism with its dictatorship of 
the capitalist class and its absolute suppression of the working class. 

(3) With them it also fully realizes the crying need for an immediate change 
in the social system ; it realizes that the time for parleying and compromise has 
passed; and that now it is only the question whether all power remains in the 
hands of capitalist or is taken by the working class. 

(4) The Communist Labor Party proposes the organization of the workers as 
a class, the overthrow of capitalist rule, and the conquest of political power by 
the workers. The workers, organized as the ruling class, shall, through their 
government, make and enforce the laws; they shaU own and control land, 
factories, mills, mines, transportation systems, and financial institutions. AU 
power to the workers. 

(5) The Commimist Labor Party lias as its ultimate aim : The abolition of the 
present system of production, in which the working class is mercilessly exploited, 
and the creation of an industrial republic wherein the machinery of production 
fihaU be socialized so as to guarantee to the workers the f uU social value of the 
product of their toil. 

(6) To this end we ask the workers to unite with tlie Communist Labor Party 
for the conquest of political power to establish a government adapted to the 
Communist transformation. 

Party and Lalor Program 

Part I 

The Communist Labor Party of America declares itself in complete accord with 
the principles of Communism, as laid down in the Manifesto of the Third Inter- 
national formed at Moscow. 
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In essence> tbese principles are us follows : 

(1) The present Is the period of the dissolution and collapse of the whole 
system of worlfi capitalism. Unless capitalism Is replaced by the rule of the 
working class, world civilization will collapse, 

(2) The working class must organize and train itself for the capture of state 
power, This capture means the establishment of tbe new working-clasa govern- 
ment machinery, in place of the state machinery of the capitalists. 

(3) This new working-class government— tlie Dictatorship of the Proletariat- 
will reorganize society on the basis of Communism, and accomplish the transition 
from Capitalism to the Communist Commonwealth, 

Conmiunist society is not like the present fraudulent capitalist democracy— 
which, with all its pretensions to eauality, is merely a disguise for the rule of the 
financial oligarchy— but it is a proletarian democracy, based on the control of 
industry and the state by the workers, who are thereby free to work out their 
own destiny. It dees not mean, capitalist institutions of government, which are 
controlled by tbe great financial and industrial interests, but organs of admin- 
istration created and controlled by the masses themselves ; such as, for example, 
the Soviets of Bussia, 

(4) The Dictatorship of the Proletariat shall transfer private property in tbe 
means of production and distribution to the working-class gtjvernment, to be 
administered by tbe worlcers themselves. It shall nationalize tlie great trusts 
and financiaMnstitutions. It shall abolish capitalist agricultural production. 

(5) The present world situation demands that tlie revolutionary working class 
movements of ail countries shall closely unite, 

(G) The most Important means of capturing state power for tbe workers Is the 
action of the masses, proceeding from the place where the workers are gatliered 
together— In the shops and factories* The use of the political machinery of the 
capitalist state for this purpose is only secondary, 

(7) In those countries In which there is a possibility for the workers to use 
this machinery In the class struggle, tJiey have, in the past, made effective use 
of It as a means of propaganda, and of defense. In all countries where tbe con- 
ditions for a working-class revolution are not ripe, the same process must go on, 

(8) We must rally all groups and prGle^arlan organizations which have mani- 
fested and developed tendencies leading In the <3treetion above Indicated, and 
support and encourage the working class in every phase of its struggle against 
capitalism » 

Part II 

(1) The economic conditions In every country determine the form of organiaa- 
tlon and method of propaganda to be adopted. In order efficiently to organize 
our movement here, we must clearly understand the political and economic struc- 
ture of the United States, 

(2) Although the United States is called a political democracy there is no 
opportunity whatever for the working class through the regular political 
machinery to effectively oppose tbe will of tlie capitalist class, 

(3) The years of Socialist activity on the political field have brought no increase 
of power to tbe workers. Even the million votes piled up by the Socialist Party 
in 1912 left tbe Party without any proportionate representation. The Supreme 
Court, which is the only body In any Government in the world with the power to 
revlcTV legislation passed by the popular representative assembly, would be able 
to obstruct tbe will of tbe workEng class even If Congress registered it, which it 
does not. The Constitution, framed by the capitalist class for the benefit of the 
capitalist class, cannot be amended in the workers' interest, no matter how large 
a majority may desire it 

(4) Although all the laws and institutions of government are framed and 
administered by the capitalists in their own interests, the capitalists themselves 
refuse t-o be bound by these laws or submit to these institutions whenever they 
conflict with these interests, Tbe invasion of Russia, the raids Into Mexico, the 
suppression of governments in Central America, and the Carrlbean, the innumer- 
able wars against working class revolutions now being carried on— all those 
actions have been undertaken by the Administration without asking Hie consent 
even of Congress* The ^ippointment by the President of a Council of National 
Defense, tbe War Labor Board, and other extra constitutional governing bodies 
without the consent of Congress, is a direct violation of the fundamental law of 
republican government* Tbe licensing by the Department of Justice of antilabor 
strikebreaking groups of employers— aucU as tbe National Security League^ 
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the American Defense Society, the Knights of Liberty, the American Protective 
League— whose express purpose was the crushing of labor organization, and all 
class activities of the workers, and who inaugurated in this country a reign of 
terror similar to that of the Black Hundreds in Russia— was entirely opposed to 
the principles of th^ American goyernment 

(5) Moreover, the War and its aftermath have demonstrated that governing 
power does not reside in the regularly elected, or even the appointed officials 
and legislative bodies. In every State, county and city in the Union, the so-called 
"police power" is shown to be superior to every law. In Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and many other states, so-called Public Safety Commissions and similar organi- 
zations were constituted by authority of the Governors, made up of representa- 
tives of Chambers of Commerce and Employers' Associations, which usurpefl the 
powers of Legislatures and municipal administrations. 

(6) Not one of the great teachers of scientific Socialism has ever said that 
it is possible to achieve the Social Revolution by the ballot. 

(7) However, we do not ignore the value of voting, or of electing candidates 
to public oflQce, so long as these are of assistance to the workers in their economic 
struggle. Political campaigns, and the election of public officials, provide oppor- 
tunities for showing up capitalist democracy, educating the workers to a reali- 
zation of their class position, and of demonstrating the necessity for the over- 
throw of the capitalist system. But it must be clearly emphasized that the 
chance of winning even advanced reforms of the present capitalist system at 
the polls is extremely remote ; and even if it were possible, these reforms would 
not weaken the capitalist system. 

Part III 

(1) In America the capitalist class has never had a feudal aristocracy to com- 
bat, but has always been free to concentrate its power against the working class. 
This has resulted in the development of the American capitalist class wholly 
out of proportion to the corresponding development in other countries. By 
their absolute control of the agencies of publicity and education, the capitalists 
have gained a control over the political machinery which is impossible to break 
by resorting to this machinery. 

(2) Moreover, in America there is a highly developed Labor movement This 
makes it impossible to accomplish the overthrow of capitalism except tiirough 
the agency of the organized workers. 

Furthermore, there is in America a centralized economic organization of the 
capitalist class which is a unit in its battle with the working class, and which 
can be opposed only by a centralized economic organization of the workers. 

(3) The economic conditions of society, as Marx foretold, are pushing the 
workers toward forms of organization which are, by the very nature of things, 
forced into activity on the industrial field with a political aim— the overthrow 
of capitalism. 

(4) It is our duty as Communists to help this process, to hasten it, by sup- 
porting all efforts of the workers to create a centralized revolutionary industrial 
organization. It is our duty as Communists, who understand the class struggle, 
to point out to the workers that upon the workers alone depends their own 
emancipation and that it is impossible to accomplish this through capitalist 
political machinery, but only by the exercise of their united economic power. 

Program 

(1) We favor international alliance of The Communist Labor Party only with 
the Communist groups of other countries, those which have affiliated with the 
Communist International. 

(2) We are opposed to association with other groups not committed to the 
revolutionary class struggle. 

(3) We maintain that the class struggle is essentially a political struggle, 
that is, a struggle by the proletariat to conquer the capitalist state, whether its 
form be monarchial or democratic-republican, and to replace it by a govern- 
mental structure adapted to the Communist transformation. 

(4) Communist platforms, being based on the class struggle, and recognizing 
that this is the historical period of the Social Revolution, can contain only one 
demand : The establishment of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 

(5) We favor organized party activity and cooperation with class conscious 
Industrial unions, in order to unify industrial and political class conscious 
propaganda and action. Locals and branches shall organize shop brandies, to 
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conduct the Comtaunist propaganda and organization In the shops and to 
encourage the workers to organize in One Big Union* 

(6) The party shall propagandize industrial unionism and industrial union 
organization » poiatlug out tiieir revolutionary nature and possibilities, 

(7) The party shall make the great industrial battles its major campaigns, 
to show the value of the strike as a political weapon. 

(8) The party shall maintain strict control over all meBibers elected to 
public office — not only the local organizations, but the National Executive Com- 
mittee* All public officials who refuse to accept the decisions of the party siiall 
be immediately es:pelled- 

(9) In order that the party shall be a centralized organization, capable of 
united action, no autonomous groups or federations independent of the will 
of tiie entire party shall be permitted* 

(10) All party papers and publications endorsed by the party, and all educa- 
tional and propaganda institutions endorsed by the party, shall be owned and 
controlled by the regular party organization, 

(11) Party platforms, propaganda, dues and methods of organizatfon shall 
be standardized, 

Special Report on Lalor Organi^atlOTi 

The purpose of the party is to create a unified revolutionary working-class 
movement in America. 

The Europeaa war has speeded Tip social and industrial evolution to such a 
degree that capIti*Usm throughout the world can no longer contain within itself 
the vast forces it has created. The end of the capitalist system is in sight 
In Europe it Js already tottering and crashing down, and the proletarian revolu- 
tions there show that the workers are at the same time becoming conscious 
of their power. The capitalists themselves admit that the collapse of European 
capitalism and the rise of the revolutionary working class abroad cannot help 
but drag American capitalism into the all-embracing ruin. 

In this crisis the American worliing class Is facing an alternative* Either 
the workers will be unprepared, in which case they wilt be reduced to abject 
slavery, or they will be sufficiently conscious and sufficiently organized to save 
society by reconstructing It In accordance with the principles of Communism^ 

11 

(1) By the term "revolutionary industrial unionism" is meant the organiza- 
tion of the workers into unions by industries with a revolutionary aim and 
purpose ; that is to say, a purpose not merely to defend or strengthen the status 
of the workers as wage earners, but to gain control of industry, 

(2) In any mention of revolutionary industrial unionism m this country, there 
must he recognized the immense effect upon the American labor movement of 
the propaganda and eaiample of the Industrial Workers of the World, whose 
long and valiant struggles and heroic sacrifices in tlie class war have earned 
the respect and aitection of all workers everywhere. We greet the revolutionary 
industrial proletariat of America, and pledge them o\3r wholehearted support 
and cooperation In their struggles against the capitalist class. Elsewhere in 
the organized Labor movement a new tendency has recently manifested Itself 
as Illustrated by the Seattle and Winnipeg strikes, the One BJg Union and Shop 
Committee movements in Canada and the West, and the numerous strikes all 
over the country of the rank and file, which are proceeding without the authority 
of the old reactionary Trade Union officials, and even against their orders* 
This tendency, an impulse of the workers toward unity for common action across 
the lines of craft divisions, If carried to Its logical conclusion would inevitably 
lead to workers* control of Indnetry. 

(3) This revolt of the rank and file must not be allowed to end in the dis- 
organization of the ranks of organized labor. We must help to keep the workers 
together, and through rank and file control of the Unions, assist the process of 
uniting all workers In One Big Union* 

(4) With this purpose in view, the Communist Labor Party welcomes and 
supports^ in whatever labor organization found, any tendency toward revolu- 
tionary industrial unionism. We urge all our members to join Industrial unions* 
Where the Job control of the reactionary craft unions compels them to become 
members of these craft unions, they shall also Join an IndustrM organization, 
if one e3:ists; In districts where there are no industrial unions, our members 
shall talie steps to organize one* 
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III 



To Labor pd Labor alone is industry responsible. Without the power of 
Labor, industry could not function. The need of tiie hour is that Labor recog- 
nize the necessity of organization and education. This cannot be achieved by 
attempting to influence the leaders of the Labor movement, as has been clearly 
shown by the actions of the recent Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. It can only be done by getting the worlcers on the job to come together 
and discuss the vital problems of industry. •.uucmc*: 
^fi^^^^ ^^P^f industrial crisis created by the World War, together with 
the breakdown of industry following the cessation of hostilities, and the interrupt 
tlon of the processes of exchange and distribution, there is great dissatisfaction 
among the workers. But they can find no "means of dealing with the situation. 
J?heir unions have refused to take any steps to meet the grave problems of 
today ; and, moreover, they obstruct all efforts of the rank and file to find some 
way by which the workers can act, 

P^^V^ inaugurated along 

the lines of the Shop Steward and Shop Committee movements. These Com- 
mittees can serve as a spur or check upon the officials of the Unions: they will 
necessarily reflect the spirit and wishes of the rank and file, and will educate the 
workers on the Job in preparation for the taking over of industry. 

Eecommendations 

We recommend the following measures : 
foi ol i^^^^aSwi^^^^® ^^u^ elect committees on labor organization, composed so 

/ f members of Labor Unions, whose functions shall be • 

, support, the creation of shop committees in every industry 

In their district, the uniting of these committees in induistrial councils, district 
councils, and the central council of all industries. ui=>wiLt 

(b) To propagandize and assist in the combining of craft unions, by industries 
in one big union. ' ' *«wuonirB, 

(c) To bring togeUier in the centers of party activity— locals and branches- 
delegates from factories and shops to discuss tactics and policies of conducting 
the class struggle, vw**«uv.w«6 

(d) To propagandize directly among the workers on the job the principles of 
communism, and educate them to a realization of their class position. 

(e) To find a common basis for the uniting of all existing economic and 
political organizations based on the class struggle. 

(£) To mobilize all members who can serve as organizers to fill the demand 
for men and women who can organize bodies of workers along the lines indicated 
above. 

(g) To direct the activities of local party organizations in assisting the 
workers wholeheartedly in their industrial battles, and making use of these 
battles as opportunities for educating the workers. 

(2) That a national committee on labor organization be elected by this Con- 
vention, which shall cooperate with the local committees above-mentioned In 
addition, the national committee shall be charged with the task of mobilizing 
national support for strikes of national importance, and shall endeavor to giv5 
these a political character, * 

(a) It shall collect information concerning- the revolutionary labor move- 
ment from the different sections of the country, and from other countries, and 
through a press ser2;ice to labor and Socialist papers, shall spread this Informa- 
tion to all parts of the country. 

(b) It shall mobilize on a national scale all members who can serve as propa- 
grandists and organizers who can not only teach, but actually help to put into 
practice^ the principles of revolutionary Industrial unionism and communism. 
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On January 12, 1920, the president of the executive committeejof the 
Communist International addressed a communication to the central 
committee, of the Communist Party of America and the Commimist 
Labor Party on the necessity of immediate unification,^ In February 
1920, negotiations began between the two parties. Months of nego- 
tiations resulted in a split within the ranks of the Communist Party of 
America. A convention lasting 7 days was held in May 1920 at 
Bridgman, Mich., and resulted in the formation of the United Com- 
munist Party by merging the group splintered from the Communist 
Party of America with the Communist Labor Party. 

The following constitution was adopted: 

COKSTITUTION OP THE UnITBD COMMUNIST PARTX 

Article 1. If ante, Purpose and Emblem 

Section 1. The name .of* this organlssation shall be the United Communist 
Party of America. It Is the American Section of the Communist International 

Section 2. The United Communist Party of America is the organization of the 
vanguard of the class-conscious workers. Its purpose is the education and 
orgauization of the workers for the overthrow of the capitalist state, establish- 
ment of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, abolition of the capitalist system and 
the development of a Communist society. 

Section 3. The emblem of the party shall be a hammer, sickle and sheaves of 
wheat above the words "All Power to the Workers," surrounded by a circular 
margin with the words, "The United Communist Party of America" and "The 
Communist International/' 

Article II, Memhersliip 

Section 1. Auy person who accepts the principles and tactics of the party and 
of the Communist International, agrees to submit to the party discipline and to 
engage actively in its work, shall be eligible for membership, provided he has 
severed connection with all other political organizations. 

Section 2. Applicants must be accepted with due care and only on recommenda- 
tion of two persons who have been members for at least three months, except In 
newly organized groups in new territory. Every applicant shall be on probation 
for two months with a voice but no vote. Before being admitted to full member- 
ship the applicant must familiarize himself with the program and constitution of 
the party. Applicants can be accepted only by unanimous vote of the group to 
which application is made. Whenever practical, applicants shall be assigned 
to recruiting groups during the period of probation. 

Secteon 3. Applicants shall pay an initiation fee of one dollar and monthly 
dues of 75 cents. Dues shall be paid during the probation period. 

Section 4. Members may transfer from one party unit to another only upon 
permission from the party unit to which they belong. The unit granting the 
transfer shall notify the unit to which the member transfers through regular 
party channels. 

Section 5. No member of the party shall accept or hold any appointive public 
office, honorary or remunerative, otherwise than through civil service, nor enter 
the service of the government in any way except through legal compulsion* No 
member shall be a candidate for any public office except by instructions of the 
party. 
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• Section 6. Members of the party wbo are writers, speakers, and artists shall, 
so far as possible, place their services at the disposal of the party. Any member 
using his training in those lines detrimentally to the party shall be disciplined* 

Artiole Ilh Units of Organimiiom 

Section 1. The basic units of the party shall be groups of approximately ten 
members, and wherever possible, not less than five members. 

Section 2. Each party group shall elect a group organizer to serve as con- 
necting link between the group and the unit of party above it 

Section 3. Not more than ten groups shall constitute a branch and not over 
ten branches a section ; not over ten sections a subdistrict and not over ten sub- 
districts a district. Districts shall be organized around the industrial centers, 
rather than along state lines. 

Section 4. Party members working in the same industrial plants shall, so far 
as is practical, be organized into shop units. Groups may also be organized in 
unions and other working-class organizations. 

Section 5. Groups may consist of members speaking the same language, when 
this does not interfere with the organization of Industrial groups. 

Article 27. AMnistration 

Section 1. The supreme administrative body of the party shall be the con- 
vention of the party. 

Section 2. Between conventions the supreme body of the party shall be the 
Central Executive Committee, which shall consist of ten members elected by the 
convention. They shall live in the city in which the national headquarters is 
located or in adjacent cities. The convention shall also elect ten alternates for 
the C. E. C. In case the list of alternates is exhausted the 0. E. 0. shall have 
power to fill the vacancies. 

Section 3. The Central Executive Committee shall appoint such party officials 
as are necessary to conduct the work of the party. It shall carry on the propa- 
ganda, organization, and educational work of the party; and publish the party 
papers, supplying each member with a copy of the official party paper in 
the respective languages free of charge. 

The Committee shall have power to — 

(a) Divide the country into districts. 

(b) Appoint district organizers as the representatives of the national organi- 
zation in these districts. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of the Central Executive Committee to make a 
monthly report of its activities and of party finances. 

Section. 5. The administrative power of the District shall be vested in the 
district conventions to be held at least once each year. Between the district 
conventions the work of administration shall be vested in a district executive 
committee elected by the district convention. The district executive committee 
shall supervise the work of the district organizer ; it shall also appoint subdistrict 
organizers, subject to approval of the subdistrict committees. 

Section 6. The administrative power of the subdistrict shall be vested in the 
subdistrict conventions, to be held once each six months. Between subdistrict 
conventions, the work of administration shall be vested in a subdistrict executive 
committee. 

Section 7. Section committees shall consist of the branch organizers. The 
branch committees shall consist of the group organizers. The group organizers of 
a branch shall elect the branch organizer. 

Article 7. Language Federations 

Section 1. In order that the party shall be a centralized organization capable 
of united action, no autonomous federations of language groups shall exist in the 
party. 

Section 2. Branches made up of language groups may form subdistrict propa- 
ganda committees and these may be combined in district propaganda committees. 
These propaganda committees shall have power to devise plans for propaganda 
and agitation in their respective languages, which shall be carried out through 
the regular party channels. 

Section 3. The C. E. C. of the party shall annually call a national conference 
of the respective language groups by request of district committees representing 
a majority of the language group. These conferences shall plan the work of 
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agitation and organization of the group on a national scale and elect the editors 
and organizers to carry on the work of the groups. "Buch editors and organizers 
shall work nnder the direction of the O. B. O. of the party. 

Section 4. Should the organizers or editors elected by the language conference 
prove incompetent the O. B. 0. may upon protest of district propaganda commit- 
tees representing a majority of the language group, remove such ofBcials and fill 
the positions by appointment. 

Section 5. All language literature and official party papers shall be published 
by the 0. B. 0. of the party. 

Artiole VL DUcipline 

Section 1. Every unit of the party is responsible for the maintenance of party 
discipline over its members and subordinate groups. Members expelled from 
groups may appeal to the branch committee and subordinate units to the next 
higher unit. District organizers may appeal from the G. B. 0. decision to the 
convention. 

Section 2. Party policies shall be formulated by the convention and by the 
C. B. O. and all subordinate party units are bound by the decisions of convention 
and G. B. G. The work of the district and subdistrict committees is strictly 
limited to administration. 

Section 3. All party units shall confine their activities to their respective terri- 
torial limits. 

Section 4. The Gentral Executive Gommittee shall maintain discipline over its 
members and may remove any of Its members by a unanimous vote of the 
remaining members of the committee. 

Section 5. No unit of the party shall publish a party organ without the consent 
of the C. E. G. 

Section 6. All papers published by the party shall be under the editorial control 
of the Central Executive Committee. 

Article VII, Finance 

Section 1. Applicants for membership shall pay initiation fee of one dollar, 
which shall be forwarded to the national organization. 

Section 2. Monthly dues shall be seventy-five cents, which shall be paid into 
the treasury of the national organization. Dues shall be receipted for by dues 
stamps issued by the C. E, G. 

Section 3. An organization stamp shall be issued by the G. B. G. which shall 
be used as receipts for special contributions from the membership. 

Section 4. Special assessments may be levied by the convention and the 
Gentral Executive Committee. No member shall be considered in good standing 
unless he pays such assessments. The organization stamps shall be used to 
receipt for t^ese assessments. 

Section 5. Huband and vTife belonging to the same group shall only be obli- 
gated to pay seventy-five cents dues monthly. 

Section 6. Unemployed and imprisoned members shall be so reported by the 
group organizer and shall not be considered in bad standing because of non- 
payment of dues. 

Section 7. Dues shall be paid monthly by every member. No advance pay- 
ment shall be made and members who have not paid dues by the first of the. 
succeeding month for the previous month shall be considered in bad standing. 
Members three months in arrears shall be excluded from their group. 

Article VIII, Oonveniioiis 

Section 1. A national convention shall be held annually at a time and place 
determined upon by the Gentral Executive Committee. The C. E. 0. may call 
emergency conventions when requested by district committees representing a 
majority of the membership. In case the G. E. G. does not act, district ex'^cutive 
committees may send delegates to a conference for the purpose of calling the 
convention. 

Seohon 2. The number of delegates shall be determined by the G. B. G. accord- 
ing to the circumstances. Delegates shall be apportioned to districts in propor- 
tion to the membership. ^ ^ 

Section 8. Districts shall apportion the delegates to subdivisions in such a 
manner that no subdivision shall elect more than one. Provided tiiat such 
apportionment must be proportionate to the membership. 
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Section 4. Delegates to national conventions shall be paid railroad expenses 
and the same per diem as party officials. 

Section 5. The convention call and apportionment of delegates must be issued 
not less than sisty days before the convention. 

Section 6. When requested by any district committee or by five subdistrict 
committees, the 0. IS, 0. shall submit propositions tliat are to come before the 
convention to every party group for discussion at the same time that the call 
for the convention is issued. 

Article IX, IniermUonal 

SECnoN 1. Delegat'58 and alternates to the International Congress of the 
Communist International and an international secretary shall be elected by 
tlie convention. 



COMMUNIST PARTY OF AMERICA— 1921 



(Merger of Communist Party of America and United Communist 

Party) 

On June 12, 1920, The Communist ajjpeared as tlie official organ of 
the United Communist Party of America. A year later the remain- 
der of the Communist Party of America merged with the United Com- 
munist Party, As a result of this merger, a new Constitution and 
Program of the Communist Party of America was adopted in May 
1921, by the J oint Unity Convention of the Communist Party and the 
United Communist Party of America, 

The constitution is as follows : ^ 

CONSTITDTrOK AND PeOGBAM OP THE COMMUNIST PABTT OF AMEBICA 

Adopted 'by the Joint Unity Convention of the Communist Party and the United 
Communist Party of America 

Capitalist society is distinguished from all previous forms of society by the 
production of commodities on the basis of capital. Through the private owner- 
ship of the means of production, the bourgeoisie, a small group in society, have 
reduced the great majority of the people to the status of proletarians and semi- 
proletarians. The working class is- compelled to sell its labor power to the 
owners of the machinery of production, and have become wage slaves who, by 
their labor, create profits for the ruling classes of society. 

During the last century the development of machinery means of communica- 
tion and technique led to the extension of the capitalist system of production 
throughout the world. As a result of the consequent formation of large industrial 
enterprises, the small industrial enterprises and the small independent manu- 
facturers were expropriated. This whole class, the petite bourgeoisie, is con- 
tinually being reduced to impotency in social, political, and economic life. 

The development of technique in production and distribution led to the division 
and subdivision of labor, the use of woman and child labor, and the substitution 
of unslJilled and semiskilled workers for craftsmen and artisans. The relative 
decrease in the demand for human labor created a condition wherein the supply 
of labor exceeds the demand. The dependence of labor upon capital increased. 
The degree of exploitation is intensified. 

This economic development within the nation, together with the continual 
sharpening of rivalry in the world market, makes the sale of commodities, the 
production of which is ever increasing, more and more difficult. The inevitable 
result of this development of productive power in capitalist society is over- 
production. This overproduction brings about industrial crises which ruin the 
smaU manufacturers still more, creates a further dependence of wage labor 
upon capital, and accelerates the deterioration of the conditions of the working 
class. 

Manufacturers are compelled to perfect their machinery. This perfection of 
machinery is complemented by a constant displacement of laborers, constituting 
the industrial reserve army; The inevitable extension of production brings with 
it a tremendous development of the productive forces, causes excess of supply 
over demand, overproduction, a glutting of the market, and recurring crises — 
resulting in a vicious circle. On the one hand, there is an excess of the means 
of production and products; on the other, laborers without employment and 
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without means of existence. The two levers of production— machinery and labor 
power— are unable to function because capitalism prevents productive forces 
from working and the products from circulating unless they are first turned into 
capital. The oversupply of machinery and labor power hinders this process. 
The mode of production rebels against the form of exchange and the bourgeoisie 
stands convicted of incapacity to further manage their own social production 
forces. 

These contradictions, which are inherent in bourgeois society, increase the 
discontent of the exploited masses. The number of the proletariat is continually 
augmented. Their solidarity is strengthened, and the struggle with their ex- 
ploiters becomes ever more acute. This and the improvement of technique, con- 
centrating the means of production and socializing the process of labor, prepares 
the ground for the social revolution— the replacement of the capitalist system 
by a Communist society. This is the final aim of the Communist Party of 
America. 

Through the systematic organization of production, distribution, and exchange 
capitalism tends to overcome anarchy in social production. Mighty corporations 
(syndicates, trusts, cartels) rise In place of the numerous small competitors. 
Finance capital is combined with industrial capital. The finance oligarchy, 
because of superior organization, becomes the dominant power in the whole 
economic system. Monopoly supplants free competition. The individual capi- 
talist becomes the corporation capitalist. Organized capital tends to remove 
the anarchy of competition within each nation. 

With the development of imperialism in each nation the contradictions, the 
International competitive conflicts, the anarchy of world production and ex- 
change became more acute. Competition between the highly organized im- 
perialist states and the groups of states led directly to the world war. Greed 
for profits compels the capitalist-imperialist national groups to flight among 
themselves for new markets, new fields for the investment of capital, new 
sources of raw materials, and for the cheap labor power of colonial peoples. 

These imperialist states were dividing among themselves the territory of the 
entire world. Millions of proletarians and peasants of Africa, Australia, Asia, 
and the Americas were being reduced to a most degrading wage slavery. In 
the struggle for these spoils the imperialist states met each other in a mortal 
combat— the Imperial World War. 

The World War marks an epoch— the epoch of the collapse of capitalism and 
the beginning of the proletarian revolution. With the disintegration of im- 
perialism come uprisings among the exploited masses in the colonies and in the 
small independent nations. The imperialist armies disintegrate. The ruling 
classes are unmasked and their incapacity to further direct the destiny of the 
world's working masses is exposed. Armed insurrection of the proletariat, re- 
sulting in victorious revolution, as in Russia ; and a series of open armed con- 
flicts with the state power of the bourgeoisie, as in Germany. This is typical 
of the conditions throughout the world. 

There is only one power that can save humanity— the power of the proletariat. 
The old capitalist order is in decay. It .can prevail no longer. The final out- 
come of the capitalist system of production is chaos. Only the greaTproducing 
class, the working class, can bring order out of this chaos. The working class 
must destroy the capitalist state, root and branch. The working class must 
establish a dictatorship of the proletariat, based upon Soviet power, in order 
to crush both the resistance of capitalist counterrevolution at home and im- 
perialist onslaught from without. 

Imperialism arms itself for the final conflict against the world revolution. 
Under the guise of a league of nations, or other similar alliances, it is making a 
last desperate effort to bolster up the capitalist system. Through such alliances 
it aims to direct all its power against the ever-growing proletarian revolution. 
These is but one answer to this huge conspiracy of collapsing capitalism. The 
proletariat must conquer political power and direct it against its class enemies 
and set in motion all the forces of social revolution. 

In order to achieve victory in the world revolution, the working class must at- 
tain unity and coordinate all its forces. This victory cannot be realized unless 
the working class forever completely breaks with all forms of bourgeois per- 
version of socialism which have dominated the Social-Democratic and Socialist 
parties of the world. 

One form of this perversion is opportunism— social chauvinism, socialist in 
name but chauvinist in fact These opportunists have betrayed the interests 
of th3 working class under the false watchwords of the defense of the fatherland. 
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Witness the imperialist world war. This opportunism tatea root In the wanton 
robbing of colonial and weak nations by imperialist states- Th^ superprofits 
acquired througb this exploitation have enabled the bourgeoisie to bribe the 
leaders of the working class, They have placed the upper strata of the workers 
in a privileged position by guaranteeing them. In time of peace, a tolerable 
existenco and h7 taking ttielr leaders into the service of the bourgeoisie. 

The opportunists atid social-chauvinists are servants of the bourgeoisie. They 
are enemies of the proletariat, especially is this true when, together wtth the 
capitalists they ar6 suppressing the revolutionary movement of their own and 
other countries* 

As Socialist workers begin to awaken to the treacherous character of the so- 
called Socialist parties, and to desert them, the leaders of those parties make 
desperate efforts to iiold their foJlowing, These efiEorts sometimes take the form 
of indorsing the Communist International "with reservations/' Another device 
is to endorse Soviets in Hussia "but not here." Another is to pose as "defending 
the Bussian Soviet Republic from invasion by foreign imperialists." All tbese 
are evasions of revolutionary duty. The Communist Interiiatioiial Is an organi- 
sation for waging class warfare for the liberation of the working class; there 
can be no reservations In endorsement and affiliation with it* Loyalty "with 
reservations" Is treachery. Indorsement and defense of Soviets in Russia with 
failure to advocate the Soviet form of proletarian dictatorship in the United 
States is hypocrisy. 

Those who attempt by such means to hold revolutionary workers in a position 
midway between the old bourgeois Socialist-reform position and the revolu- 
tionary Communist position, ate known as "centrists." Without the courage 
and Intelligence to lead the workers to revolution, yet unwilling to admit their 
character as friends of the bourgeois state, tbese centrist leaders confuse and 
obstruct the development of the proletarian revolution. 

The Socialist Party of the T?nitea States is a mixture of elements varying from 
estreme social-chauvinism to centrlsm. The revoluntary and semlr evolutionary 
membership brought into it or awakened within it by the world war and the 
Eussiao revolution, compelled the Socialist Party nominally to oppose the entry 
of the United States into the war. The membership which compelled the party to 
adopt the mildly antiwar platform has been ruthlessly e£Xpeiied< The leaders. 
In defiance of the mandate of the membership, during the war took official part in 
promoting war loans and patriotic measures. Since the close of the war the party 
spokesmen have completed the bankruptcy and disgrace of the Socialist Party 
bypledgingit to support the capitalist state (even against proletarian revolution). 

After attempting to keep their party from: disintegrating by a cowardly endorse- 
ment of the Communist International "with reservations," and after being re- 
pulsed by the Communist Inter national and rebuked before the world for their 
cowardice* the Socialist Party leaders are now engaged in slandering the Com- 
munist International and trying by deliberate falsehood to keep their membership 
from understanding it. 

Driven by the opposition of the working class out of the Second International, 
to which they, by the logic of their program, still belong, the Socialist Party 
leaders now try to form a "Fourth InternationaV* of most of the opportunist 
parties and the centrist parties of the world. The Communist Party will con- 
tinuously e3:pose this "Fourth International" as having the same basis poltically 
as the Second International, which is now buried forever under the blood and 
crime of the world war to which it gave its support- The Second International 
is a reeking corpse, and the "Fourth International" is its still-born child. 

The Communist International alone conducts the struggle of the proletariat for 
its emancipation. The Communist Party of America is its American section. 
Not alone in words but in deeds Is the Communist International gaining more 
and more the sympathy and support of the proletariat of all countries. Its 
political content and ideology restore Marxism and realize the Marxian revolu- 
tionary teachings* 

The social revolution will replace the private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and distribution by collective ownership, systematize the organization 
of production in order to secure the welfare of all members of society, abolish 
class divisions, liberate oppressed humanity, and put an end to all exploitation 
of one part of society by another. 

The establishment of a proletarian dictatorship is indispensable to the attain- 
ment of the social revolution* The proletariat must destroy the bourgeois state* 
It must establish a proletarian state, and thereby crush the resistance of the 
capitalists. In order to fuifiE its great historic mission, the proletariat must 
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organize itself into an independent political party— a Communist Party— which 
opposes all the bourgeois and opportunist Socialistic parties. Such a party is 
the Communist Party of America. It leads the workers in the class struggle and 
reveals to the working masses the irreconcilable conflict of Interest between 
the exploiters and the exploited. The Communist Party of America points out 
the historic significance and the essential conditions of the approaching social 
revolution. The Communist Party of America, the revolutionary vanguard of 
the proletarian movement, calls upon those of the toiling and exploited masses 
who accept its princijAes and tactics to join the ranlw. 

The Communist Party of America, section of the Communist International, 
defines the aims and processes of the proletarian revolution as follows : 

PROLETARIAN DICTATORSHIP AND BOURGEOIS DEMOCRACY 

"Between capitalist and Communist society there lies a period of revolutionary 
transformation from the former to the latter. A state of political transition 
corresponds to this period, and the state during this period can be no other than 
the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat" (Marx), 

Through the private ownership of the means of production, the bourgeoisie 
exploit and suppress the broad masses in all capitalist countries. Bourgeois 
republics, even the most democratic, through skillful use of such watchwords 
as "public opinion," "equality before the law," and "national interest," as opposed 
to class interests, only veil this suppression and exploitation. Bourgeois democ- 
racy is in reality bourgeois dictatorship. The proletarian or Soviet democracy 
can be realized only through a transformation of all organizations of the broad 
laboring masses— proletarian and semiproletarian (that is, the vast majority 
of the population)— into a single and permanent basis of state apparatus, local 
as well as national. 

The proletarian revolution comes at a moment of economic crisis precipitating 
a political crisis. The politico-economic crisis causes a collapse in the capitalist 
order. The role of the "Social Democratic*' parties is to attempt to solve the 
political crisis by a coalition of an "all-Socialist" government within the bour- 
geois State machinery, thus^ by the deception of the workers enabling the capital- 
ist State to live through the economic crisis. 

The proletariat, once having learned the disastrous consequences of "Social- 
Democratic" bolstering up of the bourgeois State, throws its support to the Com- 
munists. Under pressure of the economic chaos, and led by the Communist 
Party, the proletariat forms its organs of working-class power entirely separate 
and distinct from the bourgeois State, These organs ai'e the Workers' Soviets 
(councils) which arise at the moment of the revolutionary outbreak and attain 
a dominant position, during the course of the revolution. 

By the use of force, the proletariat destroys the machinery of the bourgeois 
State and establishes the proletarian dictatorship based on Soviet power. 

The proletarian State, like every other state, is an organ of suppression and 
coercion, but its machinery is directed against the enemies of the working class. 
It alms to break the desperate resistance of the exploiters who use all the power 
at their command to drown the revolution in biood. The proletarian state aims 
to make this resistance impossible. Under a proletarian dictatorship, which is 
a provisional institution, the working class establishes itself as the ruling class 
in society. After the resistance of the bourgeoisie is broken, after it is expro- 
priated and gradually absorbed into the labor strata, then only do all classes 
vanish, the proletarian dictatorship disappears and the State dies out. 

The bourgeois parliamentary state is the organ of the bourgeoisie for the 
suppression and coercion of the working masses. Parliamentary government 
is nothing but an expression of bourgeois supremacy— the form of authority of the 
capitalist class over the working class. Bourgeois democracy is nothing but a 
concealed dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. Bourgeois democracy, through its 
parliamentary system, fraudulently deprives the masses and their organizations 
of any real participation In the administration of the State. 

Under a Workers* Government— the proletarian dictatorship in the form of 
Soviet power— the organizations of the masses dominate. Through these organ- 
izations, the masses themselves administer. Bourgeois democracy, manifesting 
itself through its parliamentary system, deprives the masses of participation 
in the administration of the capitalist state by a division of legislative and 
executive power, by unrecallable mandates, and by numerous agencies of social* 
political, and economic suppression. 
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tJnder a proletarian government, the Soviets, acting as real organs of state 
power, merging the legislative and eixecutlve function, and by tiie right of recall, 
bring the masses into close contact with the administrative machinery- This 
unity is further promoted by the fact that under the Soviet government the 
elections themselves are conducted, not in conformity with arbitrary, territorial 
demarcations, but In accordance with industrial divisions. The proletarian 
dictatorship. In the form of a Soviet government, thus realizes true, proletarian 
democracy — a democracy of and for the worliiiig class and against the bourgeoisie 

The proletarian revolution Is a long process. It begins with the destruction of 
the capitalist state and the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and ends only with the complete transformation of the capitalist system into the 
Communist society, 

POLITICAL ACTIOIT 

Every class struggle is a political struggle. The object of tlie class struggle, 
which inevitably develops into civil war. Is the conquest of political power, A 
political party tiat shall organize and direct this struggle Is indispensable for the 
acquisition of this power. When the workers are under the leadership of a well- 
organized and experienced political party that has strictly defined objectives and 
a program of immediate action, in foreign as well as domestic policy, then only 
will the acquisition of political power cease to be a casual episode, and become 
the starting point for the gradual realization of the Communist society* 

The class struggle demands that the general guidance of the various expres- 
sions of the proletarian movement (such as labor unions, cooperative associa- 
tions, cultural-educational societies, election campaigns^ etc.) be centered in one 
organization. Only a political party can be sucii a unifying and guiding center* 
The class struggle of the proletadat demands a concentrated propaganda to throw 
light upon various stages of the confilct. It maizes Imperative a unified point of 
view to direct, at each given moment, the attention of the proletariat to definite 
tasks that are to be accomplished by the workli]g class as a whole. 

The Communist Party of America, section of the Communist International, Is 
that part of the working class which is most advanced, intelligent, self-sacrificing 
and class-conscious. It is therefore the most revolutionary part of the working 
class* The Communist Party has no other interests than those of the working 
class as a whole. It differs from the general mass of workers in that it takes a 
comprehensive view of the entire historical development of the working class. At 
every turn of the road it endeavors to defend the interests, not of separate 
groups or tradesjDUt of th6_ entire working class. The Communist I^arty is the 
organized political pow6r by means of which the more advanced part of the 
working class leads the whole proletarian and semlproletarian mass* 

During the proletarian dictatorship the Communist Party will continue to sys- 
tematlcaHy direct the work of the Soviets and revolutionized industrial unions* 
The Communist Party, as the vanguard of the proletarian movement, ^vill direct 
the struggle of the entire working class on the political and economic fields* It 
will guide the proletariat in the field of education and social life. The Commu- 
nist Party must be the animating spirit in the Soviets, revolutionized industrial 
unions, and in all proletarian organizations. 

Ma38 Action 

In countries where the historical development furnished the opportunity, 
bourgeois democracy served the working class as a means of organizing itself 
against capitalism. This process will go on in all countries where the CQudl- 
tlons for a proletaiian revolution are not yet ripe The workers must never lose 
sight of the ti'ue character of bourgeois democracy. The capitalist class screens 
its deeds of violence behind the parliamentary system. Centuries of capitalist 
rule Jiave placed at its disposal the equipment and attainments of modern civil- 
ization. To achieve its end the capitalist class resorts to lies, demagogy, bribery, 
persecution, and murder. 

The revolutionary epoch upon which the world has now entered forces the 
proletariat to resort to militant methods— mass action, leading to direct collision 
with the bourgeois state. Mass action culminates in armed insurrection and 
civil war. The centralized power of the capitalist class manifests itself through 
control of the state maciiinery — the army, the navy, police, courts, bureaucracy^ 
etc. It is through such means that the capitalist class imposes its will upon 
the workers. Mass action is the proletarian revolt against the oppression of 
tbe capitalist class* It develops from spontaneous activities of the workers 
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massed In large ludiistrlea. Among its Initial manifestations are mass strikes 
and mass demonstrations. 

The Communist Party wlU educate and organize the working masses for such 
^rfict political action, e., mass strikes and mass demonstrations, and will 
lead them in these strugglen* These struggles form the majer campaign of the 
Commnnist Party. It Is tliroiigh s«eh stiugglcs that the working masses ar^ 
prepared for the final conflict for power. This can be nothing else but a direct 
struggle between the armed forces of the capitalist state on the one hand, the 
armed forces of the proletarian revolution on the other. In these mass strikes 
and demonstrations large masses of workers are united* Kew tactics and a new 
ideology are developed. As these strikes grow In number and Intensity, they 
acquire political character through unavoidable collision and open combat with 
the capitalist state which openly employs all its machinery to break their strikes 
and crush the workers* organizations. This finally results Irt armed insurrection 
aimed directly at the destruction of the capitalist state and the establishment 
of the proletarian dictatorship. This objective cannot be attained unless the 
entire mass movement is under the control and guidance of the Communist 
Party. 

The Communist Party wlU keep In the foreground the Idea of the necessity 
of violent revolution for tbe destmctloii of the capitalist state and the establish- 
ment of the dictatorship of the proletariat based on Soviet power. 

The Communist Party will systematically and persistently propagate the idea 
of the iuevitabllity of and necessity for violent revolution, and will prepare the 
workers for armed insurrection as the only means of overthrowing the capitalist 
state* 

FarUam€7itarif Action 

The Communist Party of America recognizes that the revolutionary proletariat 
must use all means of propaganda and agitation to win over the exploited masses, 
Cne of these means is parliamentary activity. Tbe work of Communist repre- 
sentatives in parliament will consist chiefly in making revolutionary propaganda 
from the parliamentary platform* They should unmask and denounce the ene- 
mies of the masses* Our representatives in parliament shall further the ideo* 
logical unification of the masses who, captivated by democratic illusions, still 
put their trust in parliaments. The Communist Party will ntilize parliament 
as a means of winning especially such bacliward elements of the working masses 
as tenant farmers, farm workers, and the semiproletariat. All work within the 
parliaments must be completely subordinated to the task of the mass struggles 
outside of parliament* 

Communist representatives shall make all their parliamentary activity iJe- 
pendect on the work of the Party outside of parliament. They should regularly 
propose demonstrative measures* not for the purpose of having them passed by 
the bourgeois majority, but for the purpose of propaganda, agitation and orgaalEa- 
tlon. All this activity must be carried on under the direction of the Party and 
Its Central Executive Committee. 

Tbe bourgeois parliamentj one of the most important Instruments of tbe hour- 
geole state machinery, can no more be won by the proletariat than the bourgeois 
order in general. It is tbe task of the proletariat to destroy the entire machinery 
of tbe bourgeois state, not escludiug Its parliamentary institutions. 

The parliamentary system of the American bourgeois government is based on 
a rigid constitution. Its authority is divided among forty-eight states. Each of 
these States has its own legislature, governor, courts, etc. The Americaa 
capitalist state, screened by bourgeois democracy. Is the machinery in th^ Jiands 
of the capitalists for crushing all working class aspirations* Larg* nifls*f§s of 
Negroes, migratory and forelgu-bom workers, are disfranchised. The f^oiiiinar 
dass of America now faces a practically naked dictatorship of the bourgeoisieo 

Tbe American bourgeois state was quick to recognize the Communist paistiefl 
In America as Its historic and deadly enemies. It employed all its ^^fiwer in a 
vicious onslaught against them. Being outlawed, tbe Communist parties re- 
organized as underground, illegal parties. Thus, for the present, the Communist 
Party of America is prevented from participating in the elections under its own 
name. 

While the Communist Party of America wages Its major campaigns and 
activities through the mass struggles of the working class outside of parliament, 
it will also organke the necessary legal machinery for participation in munlcl* 
pal, state, and national election campaigns. It shall, wherever possible, enter its 
candidates in opposition to all bourgeois and social-reform parties. 
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Labor Unions and Labor Oyganizations 
I 

The tra^e imions arose as organs of the wrking class to check the growing 
exploitation. In their early form, the trade unions ^ere organ! nations of skilled 
Tvorkers In separate crafts* Modern industry has developed tlie machine worker. 
The machine workers are massed together in the basic Indnstries and constitute 
the militant factor In the class strugglei The concentration of industry and the 
development ot the macbino process renders useless the isolated craft strike 
and makes necessary the organization of the workers on a wider scale. Industrial 
unions are a better form of organisation for the workers in their struggle for 
lilgber wages and improved conditions, under capitalism. Craft unions hare not 
kept pace with the development of capitalist organization and still retain to a 
large degree the ideology of property^ contract, and obsolete craft division. 

Industrial unions alone are not sufficient for tlie successful carrying out of 
the revolution* Syndicalism denies the necessity for establishing the proletarian 
state during the transition period ^from capitalist society to Communist society. 
Revolutionary syndicalism an'd Industrialism are a step forward only in com- 
parison with tiie old, counter-revolutionary ideology of Socialist parties* But 
in comparison with the revolutionary Marsian doctrine, 1* e,, with communism, 
syndicalism, and industrialism, are a step backward* 

The Socialist movement in America originally followed the policy of maintain- 
ing contact witli labor organizations and of propagating their ideas within them. 
Impatience with the slowness of the process of educating and leading the workers 
by working within the reactionary trade unions gave rise to the attempt during 
the period of 1S05 to artificially stimulate the organization of brand new "eiass- 
conscious" labor unions, such as the Socialist Trade and Irabor Alliance. Tlie 
opportunist policy of the '*yellow" reformist Socialists of catering to and sup- 
porting the reactionary leaders of the trade unions increased this discouragement 
and led to the abandonment of the struggle within the old unions by the more 
advanced worker and to the formation in 1G05 of the IWW as an entirely new 
labor union, outside of and in opposition to the existing trade unions* 

The policy of the IWW and similar organizations of artificially creating new 
Industrial unions has been shown by experience to be mistaken* Such efforts 
result in isolating the most advanced workers from the main body of organized 
labor and strengthening the control of the trade unions by reactionary loaders* 
The members of the trade unions as a rule have not deserted the old unions for 
the Dew ones: The old unions become more reactionary when the revolutionary 
workers leave them* This situation represents a great danger, for without the 
support of the labor unions, the success of the proletarian revolution is im- 
possible* The experience of the Hungarian and German revolutions fully estab- 
lishes the fact that if the American labor unions remain under the control of 
sach leaders as those who grossly betrayed the workers during the World War, 
and who serve the bourgeoisie against the workers in every struggle, they will ijo 
manipulated as deadly implements for the defeat of the proletarian revolution* 

The Communist Party condemns the policy of the revolutionary elements 
leaving the existing unions. These elements must remain with the large mass of 
organized workers. The Communists must take an active and leading part In 
the everyday struggles of the unions* They most carry on a merciless and 
uncompromising struggle against the social-patriotic and reactionary leaders, 
criticize and expose tbem and drive them out of power. The Communist Party 
will develop from Its ranks the most determined f ghters In the labor movement 
who, through courage, sacrifice, and class-consciousness will inspire the masses 
with a spirit of determined struggle and win them over for the proletarian 
revolution* Only in this way can the distintegration of the unions be prevented, 
the reactionary leaders ousted from control, the bureaucratic machinery de- 
stroyed and replaced by the apparatus of shop delegates, and the trade unions 
broadened in scope and gradually developed into industrial unions* 

Bearing in mind the necessity for the closest contact of the Communists with 
those workers who have not yet reached a revolutionary understanding, and 
tlie intensity of tiie struggle which requires the closest unity and solidarity of 
the workers on the economic field, the Communists shall not foster artificial 
division In the labor movement, nor deliberately bring it about On the con- 
trary, they must use all measures, short of giving up the revolutionary task in 
the unions. Dot hesitating to employ strategy to avoid giving to the reactionary 
leaders the pretext to expel them. The Communists must not fear a split wlien 
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the circumstances leave t3iem no alternative except to abandon Uie struggle to 
transform tiie uniona Id to insti^uments of revolutionary action. Sucli a split 
may be carried out only when the Communists, by the incessant warfare against 
the reactionary leaders and their tactics, and by their wholehearted participa- 
tion in the everyday struggles of the unions, have gained the confidence and 
the leadership of the workers^ and are able to convince them that the split is 
occurring, not because of some remote reTOlutionary aim which they do not undern 
stand, but because it has been forced by the bureaucracy and because it is 
demanded by the concrete^ immediate interests of the working class in the 
development of the economic struggle* Even in such easeSj the Communists 
must act with the greatest care and consider the possibility of such a split 
resulting In separating them from the working masses. 

The Communist Party will lead and participate in every effort on the part of 
the unorganized workers to organize Into unions— initiating the organisation of 
unions where these do not esisfe— and will lead them In the class struggle towards 
the proletarian revolution* 

Th^ Commuotst Party will work within the Industrial unions of the IWW 
where these are established and function as mass organizations of the worl^ers; 
and will support them especially during strikes and mass movements. The 
Communist Party regards the workers In the ranks of the IWW as comrades in 
the class war. At the same time, the Communist Party rejects the absurd theory, 
entertained by the IWW, that the revolution can be accomplished by the direct 
fieisjure of industry without first overthrowing the capitalist state. Only 
after the conquest of political power, after the establishment of the proletarian 
dictatorship^ can the revolutionised Industrial unions become the starting point 
for the Communist reconstruction of society. The Communist Party will put 
forth every effort to overcome the syndicalist prejudices of the members of the 
IWWt and to win them over to the position of the Communist InternationaL 



II 

The effort to transform the antiquated craft unions into more effective offensive 
and defensive Instruments of the working class gives rise to the formation of 
rank and file organisations of the more advanced workers within the unions. 
The purpose of such organization Is to more effectively wage the struggle for 
control of the unions and to oust the traitorous leaders. These expressions 
within the unions are a necessary feature of the struggle to revolutionize the 
labor movement and must be crystallized by the Communist Party, The Com* 
munist Party will take an active part in this movement and coordinate it, fully 
utilizing for this purpose its press, nuclei and all other means, and lead it by 
degrees to the platform of Communism and thus make of it an auxiliary instru- 
ment of the Communist Party. 

HI 

The experience of the European labor movement indicates that out of the 
economic chaos developing in America the laboring masses will endeavor to create 
factory committees, such as the factory councils (Betilchs Rat) In Germany, 
which will undertake a struggle for workers' control over production. The aspir- 
ation to create such organizations takes its origin from the most varied causes, 
namely, struggle against the counter-revolutionary bureaucracy, discouragement 
after a strike or defeat of the unions, or the desire to create an organization em- 
bracing aU the workers^ eta, but in the end. It results in the struggle for control 
over industry, which Is their special historic task. These organizations should 
consist of the widest possible masses of workers and should not be formed es- 
ciustvely of those who already understand and are fighting for the proletarian 
dictatorsiiip. The Communist Party will organize all workers on a basis of the 
economic crisis, and lead them toward the sti-uggle for the dictatorship of the 
proletanat by developing the concrete struggle for workers' control over industry. 

The factory committees cannot be substituted for the trade unions. The trade 
unions are central fighting organs although they do not embrace such large 
masses of the workers as the factory committee, since these become accessible 
to all the workers of a given Industry, The trade and industrial unions organic 
Ui% workers on a national scale for the struggle to increase wages and shorten 
hours of labor. Factory committees fight for workers' control over production, 
in the struggle to resist -the economic crisis, and embrace all the workers In a 
given industry. This division of tasks Is the result of the historic development 
of the social revolution. 
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Factory committees are eztra^nnion organizations and must not be confused 
\rith shop committees and the ehop-delegate system, which are part of the 
machinery of some labor unions. The shop committees and the shop-delegate 
system constitute a form of union management whereby the power in the union 
rests ia the hands of delegates elected by and from the workers in the shop. 
The Communist Party Tvill advocate and promote this form of union manage^ 
ment. At the same time it will expose the so-called shop committees which are 
organized by employers as substitutes for labor unions. 

The Communist Party will propagate the idea of factory committees to the 
working class of America as an Immediate and essential part of its general 
propagamJa. It will lead the workers in their attempts to form factory com- 
mittees and will initiate their organization when the necessary conditions arise, 

ly 

Two Internationals of Trade Unions are etruggling for supremacy. On the 
one hand, The International Federation of Trade Unions, with headquarters 
at Amsterdam, endeavors with a subtle program of Socialistic reform to lure 
the labor unions iuto collaboration with the capitalist governments and leagues of 
governments. It seeks to paralyze and demoralise the working class of all 
countries simultaneously, in time of revolutionary crisis, in the interests of the 
capitalist class* 

On the other hand is the Bed Labor Union International, with headquarters 
at Moscow. This International of Trade and Industrial UbIous unites the labor 
unions of the world for the carrying on of tiie .labor struggle on the economic 
field in the interests of the working class as a whole. It wars on the capitalist 
c]ass and all capitalist governments in close and indissoluble union with the 
Communist International, 

The Communist Party will carry on an extensive propaganda for the affiliation 
of all organized labor in America to the Red Labor Trnion International, Where 
revolutionary minorities or separate organizations within the American labor 
movement indorse the revolutionary program of the Red Labor Union Interna- 
tional, the Communist Party will pursue the policy of keeping tiie revolutionary 
minorities within their national organizations for the purpose of combating any 
efforts at affiliation with the yellow Amsterdam International, and of bring- 
ing the entire labor movement of America into the Red International, The Com- 
munist Party will fully cooperate with the Red Labor Union International and 
any committees or bureaus it may establish to carry on its work in the American 
labor movement, in keeping with the decisions of the Communist International, 

The Communist Party will strive to Inspire all the organizations of labor with 
the spirit of determined struggle, 1, e., with the spirit of Comrbunism* The Com- 
munist Party will practically subordinate these and thus create a mass organiza- 
tion, a basis for a powerful centralized organ of the proletarian struggle. The 
Communist Party will lead them all to one aim, the victory of the working class, 
through the dictatorship of the proletariat, to Communism, 

Gommunist Party Nuclei 

The Communist Party of America will organize party nuclei wherever tliere are 
proletarians or semip role tar Ian s. These nuclei will be organized, In trade and 
industrial unions, In factory committees, in working class educational or social 
organizations, in government Institutions, in the army and navy, and In the 
organizations of the agricultural laborers, tenant farmers, small farmers, etc* 
These nuclei will enable the party to effectively carry on its propaganda. These 
nuclei will aid the party in leading the workinpr masses in the proletarian revolu- 
tion. Communist Party nuclei shall be subordinated one to another In a central- 
liied order and system. They shall he under the control, supcL-vislon, and 
discipline of the Communist Party of America. 

Agricultural Workers and Farmers 

Capitalism dominates agricultural production as well as all other functions of 
the economic life of society. The exploitation of tiie agricultural proletariat 
links up the interests of tills class inseparably with the Interests of the city 
proletariat. The forces which drive the city worker into confilet with the capi- 
talist state are also at work in rural districts, 
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In tlie United States^ the small farmers have time and again attempted to resist 
oppression and exploitation by the finance and industrial oligarchy. The Green- 
back movement in the 'Ws, the Popalist movement in the Wb, and the present 
Kon-Partisan moyement are examples* 

These small farmers are only nominally the owners of parcels of land. They 
are mercilessly exploited by banlcs, commission merehantsj transportation com^ 
panics, farming implement trusts, absentee landlords, etc. The reform move- 
ments which have periodically swept over the conn try failed to ameliorate the 
conditions of the exploited rural masses. The position of the latter, like that of 
the city proletariat, is becoming steadily worse under the capitalist system, 

Tbe city proletariat must educate, win over, and lead in the class struggle 
these laboring and exploited masses of the country* In America, the latter are 
represented by the following groups ; 

1. The agricultural proletariat, that Is* liired laborers, farm and harvest hands. 
They are wage workers on the large ranches, plantations, and farms* Tbey are 
largely migratory worlcers. 

^ The semiproletarlat. These are the small farmers and tenant farmers, 
Through the land owned or rented by them, they secure only part of the suste- 
nance needed by them and their families* They are compelled to work partly for 
>?ages in capitalist agricultural or Industrial establishments* 

3* Tiie small proprietors— small farmers* The land owned by them Is usually 
heavily mortgaged. They satisfy the needs of their families and farming with- 
out working for wages. These three groups constitute the vast majority of the 
agrarian population of the United States* Cooperation of the city proletariat 
with the eixpiolted agrarian masses is necessary to insure the success of the 
proletarian revolution. 

The large landed farmers are capitalists in agriculture* They manage their 
own farms and employ foremen and laborers. This group constitutes a most 
numerous element of the bourgeoisie and is an open enemy of the proletariat- 
Only the city proletariat, under the leadership of the Communist Party, can 
emancipate the laboring masses from exploitation and oppression by the capi- 
talists and landowners. Privation and Imperialist wars are inevitable as long 
as the capitalist system endures* The salvation for the small farmer^ tenant 
farmer, and farm worker lies only in a union with the revolutionary proletariat. 
They should wholeheartedly support the revolutionary struggle of the proletariat 
in order to throw ott the yoke of the landowners and bourgeoisie. The prole- 
tariat will become a truly revolutionary class only when it acts as the van- 
guard of all those who are exploited and suppressed and leads the struggle 
against the oppressors of the toiling masses* 

The Communist Party of America will establish nuclei Jn the organisations 
of the exploited rural masses in order to win them away from the political 
and moral inf uence of the bourgeoisie* The Communist Party will carry the 
struggle into the agricultural districts and gather the toiling masses around 
the standard of communism. 

The Communist Party will Initiate and support the organization of farm 
laborers and tenant farmers and will lead them to cooperation with the city 
proletariat in their struggle against their exploiters, toward the social revolu- 
tion* 

I^mperialism and the Colonial Question 

Since the Imperialist "World War, the United States has become a creditor 
nation* It is now seeking new fields for the investment of capital* It is looking 
for new sources of raw material for its factories. Thus, America is brought 
into conflict with such imperialism as the Japanese or English, This leads to 
imperialist wars in preparation for which the American bourgeoisie maintains 
huge military and naval establishments. 

The recent imperialists' war has exposed the fraudulent character of bourgeois 
democracy* The war was waged by both sides under such false slogans as ''rights 
of small nations" and '^national self-determination." The Brest-Litovsk, the 
Bucharest and Versailles Peace have clearly sJi'>wn how the bourgeoisie estab- 
lished their '*nationar* boundaries In conformity with economic class interests* 
The so-called '^league of nations" is only an insurance company, in which the vie- 
tors are guaranteed their prey. The revolutionary struggle and ti^e overthrow 
of the bourgeoisie alone can achieve national freedom and unity for the prole- 
tariat Thus, the revolutionary struggle in the advanced countries becomes ever 
more acute. The ferment of the working masses of the colonies and subject 
countries is increasing, and the middle class nationalistic illusion of the possi* 
biiity of peaceful collaboration and the equality of nations under capitalism 
is being dispelled* 
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Tlie present world political eltnation has placed the question of the Dlctator- 
fihlp of tbe Proletariat in the foregroTind* AM the events of world politics are 
Inevitably concentrating aronnd one point— the struggle of the entire bourgeois 
world agralnst tbe Biissian Soviet Kepuhlic, the heart of the world Soviet move- 
ment The Russian Soviet Bepuhlic is drawing to itself more and more closely 
not only the Soviet movement, carried on l>y the vanguard of the proletariat of 
all countries, but also the national liheratlon movements of the colonial and 
subject countries. These have already been taught by bitter experience that 
salvation for them lies only in a nnion with the revolutionary proletariat and 
in the triump of Soviet power over imperialism. 

The United States was in its origin a colony of England, It retained the char- 
acteristics of a colonial people and was a hinterland for Europe until after th<* 
American Civil War, The American capitalists had their own world to conquer 
and exploit within the present territorial confines of tbe United States, which 
contains fabulous resources and natural wealth. Millions of workingmen and 
their families, lured by the false light of bourgeois demoeraey and the hope of 
economic security, came to this country. These immigrant workers were merci- 
lessly exploited in the building op of capitalism iu America, which forcibly 
annexed huge territories from its weaker neighbors through fraud and conquest 
After the Spanish- American war, the United States deiinitely entered upon the 
conquest of world markets. An aggressive policy of Imperialism was developed. 
Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Isic] Rico, and the Philippines were conimered and sub- 
jected. The Caribbean and Central American republics are practically de- 
pendencies of the United States. Together with Mexico, they have been brought 
under the control of American finance imperialism by the constant threat of 
military intervention* 

The Communist Party of America will support with all Its power every move- 
ment for the liberation of the oppressed colonial peoples of the United States* 
The Communist Party will fight against the economic and military aggression 
of American capitalists upon the populations of the weaker American republics. 
The Communist Party of America will carry on a systematic agitation in the 
American army and navy against every kind of oppression of the colonial peoples 
by American imperialism* It will strive to cultivate among the American prole- 
tariat a fraternal feeling towards the colonial working populations in all the 
nations that are under the iron heel of American capitalists* The Communist 
Party will systematically agitate against the oppression of the colonial peoples by 
American imperialism, and support every uprising on the part of these oppressed 
peoples* It will aid them in every way possible to throw off tbe yoke of American 
imperialism* The Communist Party will link up the struggle of the exploited 
toiling masses in the suijject countries with that of the proletariat in America 
against their common enemy — tbe American capitalist and the subject countries' 
native bourgeoisie, who are only tools of the American capitalist class, 

THE COMMUHIST iKTEaWATIONAL 

The Communist International, brought forth by the proletarian revolution 
in action, is the central organ of the revolutionary proletariat in its struggle 
for the conquest of world power- The revolutionary movement is growing In 
every country* But this movement of the proletarian revolution is menaced 
with suppression by a coalition of capitalist states* The social-patriotic parties 
are uniting with each other to betray the revolution through service to the 
imperialist lieague of Nations. The coordination of proletarian action all over 
the world is imperative* The Communist International is an absolute necessity- 

The Communist International subordinates the so-called national interests 
to the interest of the international proletarian revolution. The Communist In- 
ternational merges and centralizes the reciprocal aid of the proletariat of all 
countries. In order to accelerate the final collapse of tiie imperialistic system 
of the world, the Communist International supports the exploited colonial peoples 
in their struggles against imperialism. 

The Communist International Is the concentrated will of the world revolu- 
tionary proletariat Its mission is to organize the working class of the world 
for the overthrow of the capitalist system and the establishment of Communism* 
The Communist International is a fighting body and assumes the task of combin- 
ing the revolutionary forces of every country. 

In order to overthrow the international bourgeoisie and to create an Inter- 
national Soviet Hepublic as a transition stage to the Communist Society, the 
Communist International will use all means at its disposal, Including force of 
arms. 
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The Commnnlst International breaks with the traditions of the Second Inter- 
national. The Communist International fraternally invites to its ranks the men 
' and women of all colors and races— the toilers of the entire world. The Cknn- 
mnnist International declares that a firm and centralized organizatioii Is In- 
dispensable to a speedy achievement of victory. The Conmmnist Ijatematlonal 
represents the single universal Communist Party, of which the parties of the 
various countries are sections. 

The Communist International calls the world proletariat to the final struggle 
against capitalism. The revolutionary epoch may last for years. The Com- 
munist International offers a program both immediate and ultimate in scope. 
The old order is in decay* The workers must prepare for the proletarian revo- 
lution and the Communist reconstruction of society. 

CONBTmmON OF THE C. P. OF A. 

Adopted at the Joint Vnitv Convention of the United Oommuniat Party 
and the Communist Party of America 

Article L Name, Purpose, and Emblem 

Section 1. The name of this organization shall be the Communist Party of 
America, Section of the Communist InternationaL 

Section % The Comn^unist Party of America is the vanguard of the working 
class, namely, its most advanced, class conscious, and therefore its most revolu- 
tionary part Its purpose is to educate, direct, and lead the working class of 
America for the conquest of political power; to destroy the bourgeois state 
machinery ; to establish the Dictatorship of the Proletariat In the form of Soviet 
power ; to abolish the capitalist system and to introduce the Communist Society. 

Section 3. Tlie emblem of the Party shall be the crossed hammer and sickle 
between sheaves of wheat and within a double circle. Below the hammer and 
sickle the words "All power to the workers." In the circular margin the words 
"Communist Party of America— Section of the Communist InternationaL*' 

Article IL Membership 

Section 1. Every person who accepts the principles and the tactics of the Com- 
munist Parly and of the Communist International, and agrees to submit to the 
Party discipline and engage actively in its work, shall be eligible for member- 
ship, provided he is not a member or supporter of any other political organization. 

Section 2. No person whose livelihood is gained by exploiting labor shall be 
eligible to membership in the Communist Party of America. 

Section 3. Applicants shall be vouched for by two persons who have been 
members of the Party for at least six consecutive months, except in newly organ- 
ized groups in new territory. Every applicant shall be assigned to a recruiting 
group on probation for three months, with voice but no vote. The applicants 
shall be accepted only upon examination and recommendation by the recruiting 
group captain, and by unanimous approval of the Branch Executive Committee. 

Section 4. A special captain shall be placed in charge of each recruiting group 
by the Branch Executive Committee. 

Section 5. An applicant shall pay one dollar initiation fee, and all dues and 
assessments beginning with the mouth in which he is accepted in the recri^ting 
group. 

Section^ 6. A member may transfer from one Party unit to another only upon 
certification of the Party unit to which he belongs. The unit granting the trans- 
fer must ascertain that the member asking for it has discharged all his Party 
obligations, and shall notity the unit to which the member transfers through the 
regular Party channels. He shall go to the group to which he is assigned by the 
Branch ExecufiTe Committee. 

Article IIL Form and Units of Organizatim 

Seotton 1. The Conamunlst Party of America is an underground, illegal organ- 
ization. It is highly centralized with the Convention as its supreme body, and 
the Central Executive Committee acting as such between Conventions. 

Section 2. The basic unit of the Party shall be a group of approximately ten 
members, and wherever possible not less than five. 

Section 3. Groups of the same language within a city or locality shall form 
a Branch. Branches shall consist of not more than ten groups each. 
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Sectioit 4. Branches vritliiia a locality shall form a Section. Sections shall 
consist as nearly as possible of ten Eranebes, and shall be formed wherever there 
are two or more Branches within a locality, 

Sectioit 5, SuhcUstrlets shall consist of not more than ten Sections and of 
Isolated Branches within a territory prescribed by the District Executive Com- 
mittee- 

Sectioit 6* All subdLstricts within a prescribed territory shall form a District 
The limits of Districts are determined by the Central Executive Committee. 
Districts and sisbdistricts shall be organized witiiin industrial sections regardless 
of political boundaries. 

Article lY, Oonventfona 

Section 1. The Convention is the supreme body of the Party, and shall be called 
by the Central Executive Committee at least once a year. 

SECTioir 2, Emergency Conventions, with an the powers of regular Conven- 
tions, shall be called by the Central Executive Committee upon its own initiative 
or upon the demand of District Conventions representing a majority of the mem- 
bership, 

Sectioet 3. (a) Elections to the Convention shall begin in the groups. Each 
group shall elect one elector to the Section Convention, and the Section Conven- 
tion shall elect delegates to the District Convention, Branches that are directly 
connected with the Subdistrict shall send their delegates to the nearest Section. 
The representation in the Section and tlie^District electors' meeting and in the 
Convention of the Party shall be fixed by the Convention call; Issued by the 
Central Executive Committee, 

(b) If there are more than fifteen groups in a Section, the Subdlstrict Com- 
mittee shall subdivide the Section for the elections so that no more than-fifteen 
attend a Section electors' meeting. Wherever necessary, units shall be com- 
bined to comply with the accepted basis of representation. 

Section 4. The number of delegates shall be determined by the Central Execu- 
tive Committee according to the circumstances. Delegates shall be apportioned 
to the Districts in proportion to the membership, 

SEOTior? 5. Section, Subdistrlct, and District Organizers of the Party shall 
attend the electors' meetings of their respective and subordinate units, and shall 
have voice hut no vote, unless elected as delegates themselves. 

Section 6. Section, Subdistrict, and District electors* meetings may elect aa 
their delegates members of the Party from any unit outside their territorial 
divisions. 

Sectiok T- At the same time that the call for the Convention Is Issued, the 
Central Es:ecutive Committee shall submit to every group for discussion the 
Agenda and other propositions that are to come before the Convention, At least 
sixty days before the Convention^ the Party Press shall be opened for discussion 
of important Party matters. 

Section 8, Delegates to the National Convention shall he paid railroad ex- 
penses and the same wages as Party officials. 

Article F, Central Executive Committee 

Section 1. Between Conventions the Central Executive Committee shall be 
the supreme body of the Party and shall direct all the Party's activities. 

Section 2. The Central Executive Committee shall consist of ten members 
elected by the Convention, The Convention shall also elect sir alternates. 
When the list of alternates sliail have been exhausted the Central Executive 
Committee shall have the right to co-optation. 

Section 3. AU Central Executive Committee ^lembers shall devote all their 
time to the woric of Party and shall live in the city in which the National 
Headquarters are located, or in adjacent cities. 

Section 4. Candidates for the Central Executive Committee must have been 
members of a Party affiliated with the Communist International at least eighteen 
months. 

Section 5, The identity of the Central Executive Committee members shall not 
be made laiown either by themselves or by those present at the Convention, 

Sectioit 6. The Central Executive Committee shall elect delegates to the 
International Congresses and the Commnnist Party of America members of the 
Executive Committee of the Communist TnternationaL 

Section, 7. The Central Executive Committee shall call In the District Organ- 
izers for a conference at least every six months. 
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Section 8. The Central Executive Committee shall make a monthly report of 
the Party activities and Party finances itemized by Districts. 

Section 9. A complete audit and accounting of aU Party funds shall be made 
every six months. The auditing committee shall consist of three members elected 
by the Convention, The convention shall also elect three alternates. No member 
of tfye Central Executive Committee and no paid Party employee shall be a mem- 
ber of the auditing committee. The report of the auditing committee shall be 
made to the membership, within one month after the completion of its work. 

Article YL Distriota and Subordinate Units 

Seohon 1. The Central Executive Committee shall appoint District Organ- 
izers for each District 

Section 2. Every District Organizer shall make complete reports to the 
District Executive Committee as to the general Party work in his District He 
shall submit and carry out the instructions and decisions of the Central Executive 
Committee. He shall make remittances, financial statements, and reports to the 
Central Executive Committee at least once a month. 

Section 3, District Conventions shall be held at least every six months. Every 
Section shaU send delegates to the District Convention in proportion to the 
membership. The District Convention shall elect five members to the District 
Executive Committee. These five members, together with the District Organizer 
and the Subdistrict Organizers, shall constitute the District Executive Committee. 
The District Executive Committee shall supervise the activities of the District 
Organizer and shall regularly submit the minutes of its meetings to the Central 
Executive Committee. All actions of the District Convention are subject to 
approval by the Central Executive Committee. 

Section 4. District Organizers shall appoint Subdistrict Organizers subject 
to the approval of the Central Executive Committee. 

Section 6. Subdistrict Organizers shall make remittances, finandal state- 
ments and reports to the District Organizers once a week. 

Section. 6. The Subdistrict Organizer shall call meetings of the Subdistrict 
Executive Committee at least every two weeks. He shall make a complete report 
to the Subdistrict Executive Committee, and transmit and carry out the decisions 
and the instructions of the Central Executive Committee^ the District Organizer, 
and the District Executive Committee; 

Section 1. The Subdistrict Executive Committee shall consist of the Subdistrict 
Organizer, the Section Organizers and the Organizers of the isolated Branches 
having direct connections with the Subdistrict 

Section 8. The Section Executive Committee shall consist of Branch Organizers 
and shall elect Section Organizers. 

Section 9. Branch Organizers shall be elected by the group captains. They 
shall work under the direction of the Section Organizers and shall meet at least 
once a week. 

Section 10. The Branch Executive Committee shall consist of the Branch 
Organizer and the group captains of the Branch. The Branch Executive Com- 
mittee shall meet at least once a week. 

Section 11. District Organizers, Subdistrict Organizers, Section and Branch 
Organizers shall have been members of the Party not less than one year. Group 
captains six months. ^ 

Section 12. Executive Committees of the various Party unite have authority to 
act witliin their Jurisdiction, subject to the decisions of the higher Party units. 

Section 13. Each group shall meet at least once every week under the direc- 
tion of the group captain, who shall make a complete report to his group on 
aU Party work, on tlie activities of the Branch and of all other Party units. 

Article VIL Language FederaUona 

Section L Language groups shall consist of members speaking the same 
language. Language groups in the same locality shall be formed into Lan- 
guage Branches; all Branches of the same language shall be united into Lan- 
guage Federations, provided they have at least 250 members. 

Section 2. All language groups and branches shall he integral parts of the 
Party structure in their localities, and shall perforin and carry out all Party 
functions and obligations. 

Seohon 3. (a) Shortly after Party Conventions, National Language Con- 
ferences shall be held. The expenses of these conferences shall be paid out 
of the regular Party treasury. 
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(b) These National Conferences shall formnlate plans for education and prop- 
aganda in their respectlTe languages, both legal aBd illegal, and shaU elect 
National Language Bureaus consiBtiDg of not less than Ave and not more tban 
seven members each, subject to the approval of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, All actions of these conferences shall be in strict conformity with the 
decisions of the Party Convenflou and the Central Executive Committee. 

SECnopr 4, National Lan^age Bureaus shall elect editors for their legal 
and illegal publications, and shall supervise all legal and illegal activities of 
their respective Federations, subject to the approval of the Central Executive 
Committee, 

Sectioit 5* The minutes of the National Iianguage Bureans shall be regu- 
larly submitted to the Central Executive Committee and all their actions shaE 
be subject to the direction, control and approval of the Central Executive 
Committee* 

Section 5. (a) For illegal wort, the National Language Bureaus shall con- 
nect \7ltb their respective Branches through their Language Federation Chan- 
nels, or, if necessary, through regular Party channels of commnBlcations, 

(b) Tbey shall have the right to appoint Organizers, including District and 
Subdistriet Language Organizers, subiect to approval of the Central Executive 
Committee, 

(c) All Language Organisers shall work under the supervision ot the Party 
District Organfzers In the various districts. 

Section 7. National Language Bureaus shall translate and transmit all state- 
menb, circulars, and communications addressed to the membership by the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee within one week after their receipt. They shall issue 
at least once a month an underground official organ in their respective languages, 
subject to the approval of the Central Executive Committee* 

Sectjott 8. (a) Language Groups and Branches shall pay all their dues and 
assessments tbrough the regular Party channels to tbe Central Executive 
Committee, 

(b) By tbe 10th of each month the Central Executive Committee shall remit 
20 cents of the dues received from each member of the Language Branches to 
the respective National Language Bureaus, 

(c) Additional expenses of Language Bureaus, autboriaed by the Central 
Executive Committee, shall be paid from the regular Party treasury* 

(d) The National Language Bureau shall account to the Central Executive 
Committee regularly for all funds entrusted to tiiem and shaU make regular 
financial reports to the Central Executive Committee regarding all tbe legal 
institutions in their respective languages, subject to the audit of the Central 
Executive Committee, 

Sectioit 9. (a) Special assessment for language wort may be recommended 
by the Language Bureaus and may be levied by tbe Central E3;ecutive Committee 
upon the entire Party membership. 

(b) Special assessments may also be levied by the National Language Bureaus 
on the membersbip of their Federations, with the approval of the Central Execu- 
tive Commit tee» 

BEtmoN 10. (a) Language Bureaus and Federations shall have no power 
to suspend, expel or reorganize affiliations. All disciplinary powers are vested 
exclusively in the regular Party organization machinery. 

(b) Language Bureaus and Federations may recommend such suspension, ex- 
pulsion or reorganization to the party units having jurisdiction. 

Sficnoif 11, District Language Conferences shall be called by the District 
Executive Committee to discuss educational and propaganda needs of their 
languages in the district and to elect five members to the District Language 
Bureaus. These, together with the Federation District Organizer and the Fed- 
eration Subdistrict Organiser, shall constitute tbe District Language Bureau, 
The District Language Bureau shall carry on the worli in their respective lan- 
guages under the direction of the District Executive Committee. 

Article yilL Bi&olpline 

Section 1. All meml)ers and Party units shall maintain and enforce strict 
Party discipline. All decisions of the governing bodies of the Party shall be 
bin(3ing upon the membership and subordinate units. 

Section 2. The following offenses are breaches of Party discipline: 

(1) Yiolation of the fundamental principles of the program and the Constl* 
tutlon of the Party, 

(2) Eefusal to accept and carry out the decisions of the Party* 
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(3) Wilfully to block and disrupt Party work and the cooperation of tbe 
various Party units. 

(4) Knowingly and unnecessarily to endanger the underground work of the 
Party* 

(5) In any way to betray the Party trust 

Section 3, Formal charges must be presented against any member or unit 
accused of breach of discipline, and these must be investigated by the next higher 
unit before discipline is enforced. 

Section 4. Members deliberately accusing any member or unit of the Party, 
after accusation has been found groundless by the investigating committee, are 
subject to discipline. 

Section 5. Members may be suspended or expelled by the Branch Executive 
Committee subject to approval of the Section Executive Committee. 

Section 6. Groups may be suspended, expelled, or reorganized by the Section 
Executive Committee subject to the approval of the Subdistrict Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Section 7. Branches may be suspended, expelled, or reorganized by the Sub- 
district Executive Committee subject to the approval of the District Executive 
Committee. 

Section 8. A Section or Subdistrict may be suspended, expelled, or reorgan- 
ized by the District Executive Committee subject to the approval of the Central 
Executive Committee. 

SEqTiON 9. Districts may be suspended, expelled, or reorganized by the Central 
Executive Committee subject to the approval of the Convention. 

Seotiow 10. Members or groups suspended or expelled may appeal to the Dis- 
trict Executive Committee before final action is taken. 

Section 11. Any higher unit in the Party may present charges against any 
subordinate unit or member within its Jurisdiction. 

Section 12. Every member of the Communist Party elected or appointed to an 
oflScIal position in a labor union or any other organization shall be under strict 
Party control and the immediate instructions of the Party nucleus of his labor 
union or other organization. 

Section 13. No delegates to the National Convention shall be bound by deci- 
sions of the units by which they are elected. Delegates are obliged to present 
Instructions as recommendations to the Convention. 

Section 14. The Central Executive Committee shall maintain discipline over 
its members. It may suspend or expel one of its members by a vote of eight to 
one, accused member not voting. . . 

Section 15. Any suspended or expelled member of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee shall have the right to appeal in writing to the next National Party Con- 
vention. 

Article IX, Finance 

Section 1. Applicants for membership shall pay an initiation fee of One Dol- 
lar, which shall be forwarded to the National Organization. 

Section 2. Monthly dues shall be sixty cents and shall be receipted for by dues 
stamps issued by the Central Executive Committee and paid into the National 
Party treasury through tlie regular Party channels. 

Section 3. Special assessments may he levied by the Convention and the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee. No member shall be considered in good standing 
unless he pays such assessments. 

Seohon 4. Members unable to pay dues and assessments on account of sicJk- 
ness, unemployment, imprisonment, strikes or for similar reasons, shall be 
granted exemption upon application to the Branch Executive Committee. Group 
Organizers shall include such requests in their reports, and Brancli Organizers 
shall report all exemptions granted every time they make their remittances for 
dues. 

Section 5. Dues shall be paid monthly. No advance payments shall be made, 
and members who have not paid dues by the first of the month for the previous 
month shall be considered in bad standing. A member who is two months in 
arrears shall be dropped from the membership, unless within one month after 
notification by the Group Organizer he places himself in good standing. 

Article X. Part^; Press 

Section 1. The Central Executive Committee shall publish the official under- 
ground organ of the Party, which shall be issued at least once a month. 

Section 2. The Central Executive Committee shall issue a biweekly Party 
bulletin which shall be distributed to the membership free of charge. 
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Section 3. Literature issued by tlie Party shall be UBder tbe supervision of the 
editorial committee ana tmder the control of the Central Executive Committee, 

Section 4, No subdivision of the Patty may publish papers or books without 
the permission of the Central Executive Committee, Over their own signature. 
Sections may issue leaflets, dealing with matters in their locality, subject to 
the approval of the Centxal Executive Committee or such District Committees 
as may be so empowered by the Central Executive Committee. 

Sf^ctiow 5* All legal and Illegal Party press and publishing machinery, includ- 
ing Federation press and establishments ^ shall be unconditionally and fully sub- 
ject to the Party through its Central Executive Committee or such other Party 
units as may he expressly authorised by the Central Executive Committee. 

Section 6, No member of the Party shall contribute articles or editorials of a 
political or economic nature to the bourgeois press except by permission of the 
Central Executive Committee. 

ArticU XI t Party Nuclei 

SECTiorf 1* The Central Executive Committee shall provide for the organiaatlon 
of Communist Party nuclei, composed of Communist Party members only, in the 
shops, In the unions, and in other workers* organizations; within the army and 
navy, and ex-soldiers' organizations. 

PROVIBIOKS FOB THE ORGAWESATIOK OF COMMUITIST PARTY NUCLEI IK THE SHOPS AND 

TJKIOI^S 

Article I 

Section 1^ In order to carry out the Communist task in the labor unions and 
shops, the Section Executive Committees of the Party, or the Subdistrict Execu- 
tive Committees (where there are two or more Sections in a city) shall organize 
Party Kuclei in the shops and unions. 

Section 2, Every Party member shall belong to a labor union, if eligible* 

Section 3. All Party members belonging to a labor union shall be affiliated 
with the Party Nuclei in their respective unions. Members who do not belong 
to any union shall, wherever possible, form and belong to Party Nuclei in their 
shops, trade, or Industry. 

Section 4, Each Nucleus shall consist of about 10 members. The Nuclei shall 
elect their captains^ and these captains shall form the Nuclei Committee of their 
respective union locals, trades, or shops* 

Section 5* Where two or more locals of tbe same union exist In a city. Party 
Nuclei in these locals of the union shall be connected with each other througli 
organisers elected by the Nuclei for eacli local of the union* 

Section 6. Tbe Nuclei Organizers for the various unions shall be appointed 
by the Section or Subdistrict Executive Committees. These Organizers shall 
constitute tbe Industrial Department of the respective Party subdivisions* 

Section 7. In order to coordinate and centralize the work of the Nuclei on a 
national scale, the CEC of the Party shall organize a National Industrial De- 
partment, and tbrougii it appoint District Nuclei Organizers, who shall be mem- 
bers ex officio (with voice but not vote) of the District Executive Committee, 

Seciton 8. Tfie District Nuclei Organizer shall appoint, subject to the ap- 
proval of the District Executive Committee, the Section or Subdistrict Nuclei 
Organizers, who shall be in charge of the Section or Subdistrict Industrial De* 
partment 

Section 9* All Party Nuclei sball be subject to the discipline and decisions 
of the Party, and shall, In their various localities, be under the control of the 
Section or Subdistrict Executive Committees, 

Article II 

Section 1* All local Industrial Departments sbail submit for the approval 
of the Section or Subdistrict K 0. any general plan of action wi^icb they Intend 
to carry out in tbe unions or industry. 

Section 2. Section or Subdistrict Industrial Departments may he authorized 
by the District Executive Committee to issue leaflets in connection with the 
various problems arising from the daily struggle of the workers in the shopa 
and unions* Such leaflets shall not attempt the exposition of general communist 
principles and tactics, and shall not be signed in tbe name of the CommunJst 
Party. Copies of all leaflets issued by tbe Industrial Departments shall be sent 
througb regular Party channels to tbe Central Exec^itive Cojnmittee of the Party. 
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Skcoton 3. Communist Nnclei shall not participate in a split within a local 
labor union without the approval of the District Executive Committee. In case 
of a split in their national unions, O. R Nuclei shall not participate without the 
approval of the Central Executive Committee of the Party. 

Section 4. Party members may accept paid positions in the unions, provided 
that they can further Communist propaganda. 



THE WORKERS PARTY OP AMERICA— 1921 

During the latter part of 1919, the Department of Justice submitted 
to the Department of Labor a great deal of evidence on the Com- 
munist Party of America. This resulted in the issuance of a large 
number of warrants for deportation hearings. The deportation cases 
were based upon the theory that the Communist Party of America 
advocated the overthrow by force and violence of the Government of 
the United States, and, therefore, its officials and members who were 
aliens were subject to deportation as being members of an organiza- 
tion proscribed by the immigration laws. 

As a result of the wholesale arrests and deportations, the Com- 
munist Party was forced underground. It began to stagnate. 

The Third Congress of the Communist International (June, July 
1921) issued instructions to the Communist Party of America to form 
an open political party that could operate legally. These instruc- 
tions were passed on to the comrades by the following article that 
appeared in the August 1921 issue of The Communist: 

The Communist International draws the attention of the Communist Party 
of America to the fact that the illegalized organization must not only form the 
ground for the collection and crystallization of active Communist forces, but it is 
their duty to try all ways and means to get out of their illegalized condition and 
into the open among the wide masses ; that it is their duty to find the means 
and form to unite these masses politically through public activity into the 
struggle against American capitalism. 

A movement began to create a legal Communist Party and a group 
consisting of Lovestone, Euthenberg, Cannon, and others labored for 
the formation of some kind of legal party in order to approach the 
American workers. To carry out the mandates of the Communist 
International to form a so-called legal political party in the United 
States, the Communist Party of America organized what was known 
as the American Labor Alliance. The entire party membership was 
called upon to organize branches of the American Labor Alliance, a 
purely propaganda organization, as a first step in creating an open 



This did not end the factional fights over whether the Communist 
movement should remain underground. Finally the matter was sub- 
mitted to Moscow for decision and with the support of Lenin and. 
Trotsky it was decided that the Communist movement in the United 
States should be placed in the hands of a legalized party. 

The Communist International transmitted a program for the guid- 
ance of the comrades in the United States. This program was entitled 
"Concerning the Next Task of the Communist Party of America (a 
Thesis by the Executive Committee of the Communist International) 
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Party Organization 

Under the heading of "Party Organization'* the instructions, in 
part, were : 

1. The Communist Party of America Is yet far from having satisfactory con- 
nections with the masses. The means of contact must be constructed with the 
greatest possible speed. 

2» Connection with the masses essentially implies a public operation. Secret 
operations, even with the widest possible ramifications cannot be satisfactory mass 
operations. The means of public contact with the masses must be principally : 

a, A legal press, Including at least one daily English newspaper. 

b. Organized groupings of sympathizers within the trade unions. 

8. ♦ ♦ * The Government of the United States will not permit a **Com- 
munist Party" to exist, but it is compelled to permit "Parties" to exist in an 
otherwise almost unrestricted variety for the purpose of its own preservation 
♦ * * the state attempts, wherever it can, to exclude a truly revolutionary 
party from the public field. It attempts, first, to exterminate the revolutionary 
party if possible ; or, second, to terrorize and corrupt the revolutionary party into 
subservience to capitalist law which makes revolution impossible; or, third, at 
least to confine the Revolutionary Party^s operations to the narrow sphere that 
can be reached secretly. A Communist Party must defeat all these attempts. It 
must not be exterminated. It must unequivocally refuse to obey capitalist law, 
and must urge the working class to the violent destruction of the entire legal 
machinery. It is equally the duty of a Communist Party to defeat by any means 
that may be necessary the Capitalist Government's attempt to confine the revo- 
lutionary party to the underground channels in which it is even more concealed 
from the masses than it is from the Government. The program of the legal 
party will have to be somewhat restricted. Special measures and slogans which, 
while not stating the illegal Communist purpose, will objectively have the revo- 
lutionary effect upon the masses, must be adopted. The legal party must, at aU 
times, go as far toward the Communist program as is possible while continuing 
a Jegal existence. 

In December 1921, the Workers Party of America v^as formed as an 
open and legal organization while the Communist Party of America 
remained underground. 

Gitlow, who at that time was one of the top functionaries of the 
Communist Party, gives, in^is book, "I Confess," written after he had 
left the party, more detailed information on these instructions from 
the Communist International. He says that whatever the decision of 
the supreme clique of the Communist International, it was couched in 
such equivocal terms that, far from terminating the factional contro- 
versy, it merely added fuel to the fire. Further, Gitlow says that the 
Communist International sent three representatives to the United 
States to enforce its decision. The first was a Pole named Walecki, 
the second a Hungarian named Joseph Pogany who came to the United 
States under the name of John Pepper, and who, as John. Pepper, 
played a major role in tibe American Communist movement. The 
third representative of the Communist International was Boris Rein- 
stein, a druggist from Buffalo, who had been active in the Socialist 
Labor Party for many years, but who returned to his native Eussia 
shortly after the overthrow of the Czar. 

It is to be remembered that the Communist Party of America was 
an illegal underground organization and that the Communist Inter- 
national decided that in order to reach the masses there should be an 
open legal party in the United States. Nothing was said about 
abolishing the illegal organization. 

Convention Call 

The December 3, 1921, issue of the Toiler contained the following 
call to action:*^ 



^ Copy in committee flies. 
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A CALL TO ACTIOIT 
CONVE^'TI01^ call to ORQAlflZE THE WOUKERS' PAHTf OF AMERICA 

A fierce class \7ar fs raging throughout ttie world. All capitalist goveruments 
are openly fighting the hattles of the exploiters. 

The struggle of the workers, even for the most elementary needs, is today met 
with merciless suppression, and develops into a fight for political power* 

Inspired by the proletarian revolution in Russia, and impelled by the cowardly 
and traitorous conduct of their leaders, the workers of the 'world have organized 
the Communist International as an answer to the unholy aUiauce of their 
capitalist oppressors. Despite the bitter opposition of the capitalists and their 
labor lieutenants, the Communist International is growing rapidly- It has 
become a world power. 

The Americao capitalists are using the present economic crises to increase 
their power of exploitatioa and oppression. The whole working class is being 
crushed under the iron heel of a brutal capitalist dictatorship. 

At this critical moment we must have an organization that will not only val- 
iantly defend the workers, but will also wage an aggressive struggle for the 
abolition of capitalism. Only a revolutionary workers' political party can fulfill 

this task. , , , , 

Stich a party will and must grow out of all political groups which stand on the 
platform of the militant class struggle. It is not necessary to create this desire 
for unity. It is already a living reality, grown out of the very struggle of' the 
masses during the years since the ending of the world war and the inauguration 

of Soviet Hule in ILussia, 

With a full realijsation of these facts, the undersigned join in issumg this call 
for the organizatiou of the Workers^ Party of America, pledged to tlie following 
principles : . . , ^ . 

1. The WoyJcers' RepuWc: To lead the working masses in the struggle for the 
abolition of capitalism, through the establishment of a government by the work- 
ing class and for the working class— A Workers' Heptj&lic itt Ameijica, 

2 Political Action: To participate in all political activities, including electoral 
campaigas in order to utilize them for the purpose of carrying our messages to 
tlie masses. The elected representatives of the Workers' Party will unmask the 
fraudulent capitalist democracy and help mobilize the workers for the final 
struggle agaiQst their common enemy. 

3 The Labor Unions: To develop the labor organizations into organs of mili- 
tant struggle against capitalism, e:ipose the reactionary labor bureaucrats, and 
educate the workers to militant unionism, ^ 

4 A FifJUinu Party: It shall be a party of militant, class-con scions workers, 
hound by discipiiiie and organized on the basis of democratic centraUzatlon, with 
full power in the hands of the Central ^Jsecutlve Committee between conventions. 
The Central Executive Committee of the party shall also coordinate and direct 
the work of the party members ia trade unions, ^ ^ ^ ^ ,t ^ 

5 Parly Press: The party's press shall be owned by the party, and all or its 
activities shall be under the control of the Central Executive Committee, 

All working-class bodies that accept the above program are invited to join in 
the first national convention of the Workers' Patty, to he held in New York City, 

^"workfng men'and women! Help build the political party that will lead the 
oTinressed masses to achieve their own complete emancipation ! Let us raise the 

banner of the militant workers of the world with the immortal rallying cry of 

"Workers op the World, TJi^ite! Xou Have Nothing To Lose but Totjr 
Chaiits I You Havb a World To Gaiit 1" 
(Signed by) 

American IjAROR Alltakcb 
AfjfiUaie^ Orga^iizatiom: 
Finnish Socialist Federation, 
Hungarian Workers' Federation, 
Italian Workers' Federation^ 
Jewish Workers^ Federation. 
The Workers Council of tmb U. A, 
The Jewish Sociaust Federation 
Workers' Edhcationai. Assk. 
(Arbeitcr Bildungs Yerein), 



Convention and CoNsmooiON 

A convention was held in New York City December 24-26, 1921 : the 
Workers Party of America was created and the following constitution 
adopted:" 

Constitution of the Workebs Party of America 

Article I— Name and Purpose 

Section 1---The name of this organization shaU be The Workers Party of 
Amebioa, Its purpose shall be to educate and organize the working class for 
the abolition of capitalism through the establishment of the Workers' Republic. 

Article JI^EmUem 

Section 1— The emblem of the party shall be the crossed hammer and sickle 
^.J- ^^^^^^ having at the top, "Workers Party of America » and under 

neath, "Workers of the World, Unite » *uiu uxiuei 

•Article ni-^MembersJiip 

Section 1— Every person who accepts the principles and tactics of the Workers 
Party of America and agrees to submit to its discipline and engage actively in its 
work shaU be eligible to membership. 

Section 2--AppUcants for membership shaU sign an appUcation card reading 

as follows : 

"The undersigned declares his adherence to the principles and tactics of the 
Workers Party of America as expressed in its program and constitution, and 
agrees to submit to the discipline of the party and to engage actively in its work." 

Section 3— Every member shall join a duly constituted branch of the party If 
such exists in the territory where he Uves. Applicants living in territories where 
the Workers Party of America has no organized branch may become members 
at large. 

Section 4— All applicants for membership must be endorsed and recommended 
by two persons who have been members for not less than three months. An 
applicant must be present in person when his application is acted upon. 

Section 5— Applications for membership shall not be acted upon finally until 
one month after presentation. In the meantime, the applicant shaU pay initi- 
ation fees and dues and shall attend aU meetings. This rule shaU not apply 
to charter members of new branches nor to those who make application to the 
newly organized branches during the first month. 

Article IV-— Units of Organization 

Section 1--The basic units of organization of the Workers Party of America 
snaxx oe * 

( a ) The Branch, to consist of not less than five members, 

(b) Members-at-large, who shall be connected with the nearest district 
organization. 

(c) Such special forms of local organization as may be authorized by the 
Central Executive Committee. 

Section 3--Two or more branches in the same city shaU form a City Central 
Committee. The City Central Committee may also include branches in adjacent 
territory. 

"Keport of Special Committee on Un-American ActiTitles, appendix I, p. 239. 
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Seotioit 3— The CeBtral Bseeutive Committee is empowered to designate the 
boundaries of tlio district organizations (which may include mote than one state 
or parts of states), suck houndaries to be teed with regard to economic rather 
than state divisions. For the purpose of carrying on parliamentary activity, 
the Cily Central Committees and branches in any state shall constitute the state 
organization* The entire supervision of this activity shall be assigned by the 
Central Executive Committee to the district organization Dest equipped for this 
purpose^ 

Article V — AdminUiraiion 

Section 1— The supreme body of the Workers Party of America shall he the 
Convention of the Party. 

SEcnorf 2— Between conventions the Central Executive Committee elected by 
the convention shall be the supreme body of the Party and shall direct all ac- 
tivitles of the Party* 

Section 3— The administrative power of the district shall be vested in the 
Annual District Convention* 

Section ^Between district Conventions the administrative powers of the 
district shall be vested In the District Committee elected by the District Con- 
veutlon. District organizers appointed by the Central Executive Committee shall 
be members of the District Committee and carry on their work under its 
supervision* 

Sectjok 5— The City Central Committee sball consist of delegates elected by 
the branches. Every branch shaU have at least one delegate. The City Central 
Committee shall meet at least twice a montti. The City Central Committee shall 
elect a secretary, executive committee^ and such other officers as may be found 
necessary. The District Executive Committee reserves the rigbt of approval 
of secretary, 

AriioU TI'-'OQnvGntion^ 

S^tion 1— The Convention is the supreme body of the Party, and shall be 
called by the Central Executive Committee at least once a year. 

SEcnow 2— Emergency conventions, %vith all the powers of regular conven- 
tlons^ may be called by the Central Executive Committee or upon demand of 
District Organisations representing 40 percent of the membership, 

SEGTiorf 3— The number of delegates to the National Convention shall be de- 
termined by the Central Executive Committee. Delegates sball be apportioned 
to the districts according to membership based upon average dues paid for the 
period of four months prior to call for the convention. The districts sball appor- 
tion the number to be elected by city conventions on the same basis* 

Section 4^Delegates to the national convention shall be elected by district 
conventions* Branches in organized cities shall elect delegates to a city conven- 
tion which In tura shall elect the delegates to the district conventions* The 
number of delegates to which each branch Is entitled sball be decided by the 
City Central Committee according to membership as above. When there is no 
city central organization the branch shall elect delegates directly to tbe district 
convention. ^ , „ ^ 

Section EJ— City and district secretaries and organizers shall attend the con- 
ventions of their respective units and shall have a voice but no vote unless 
elected as delegates themselves. 

Seotiow 0— City and district conventions may elect as their delegates mem- 
bers of the Party from units outside their territorial divisions. 

Section 7— At the same time that the call for the convention Is issued the 
Central Executive Committee shaU submit to every branch for discussion tbe 
Agenda and other propositions that are to come before the convention. At least 
sixty days before tbe Convention the Party Press shall be opened for discussion 
of important Party matters. District Committees may submit propositions to 
be Included in the Agenda* 

Section 8— Delegates to the National Convention shall be paid railroad ex- 
penses and a certain amount per diem to t>e determined by tlie Central Executive 

Committee. _ ^ *.^ 

ArMcle VII — Central Excoittive vommiiiee 

Section 1— Between Conventions the Central Executive Committee shaU be 
the supreme body of the Party and shall direct all its activities. 

Section 2— The Central Executive Committee shall consist of seventeen mem- 
bers elected by the Convention. The Convention sball also elect seven alternates. 
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to fill vacancies in order of vote. When the list of alternates are exhausted the 
Central Executive Committee shall have the right of cooptation. 

Section 3— The Central Executive Committee shall elect the Executive Secre* 
tary and Chairman of the Party, and all other officers. 

Section 4— The Central Executive Committee shall appoint District Organ- 
izers and all national officials. It shall create subcommittees for the proper 
direction of its activities. 

Section 5— The Central Executive Committee shall make a monthly report of 
the Party activities and of Party finances, itemized by districts. 

Section 6— The Central Executive Committee shall divide the country into 
districts in accordance with Article IV, Section 3, provided that the boundary 
lines of the district shall not be changed viithin a period of four months prior 
to the national convention. 

Section 7— A complete audit and accounting of all Party funds shall be made 
every six months. 

Section 8— All press and propaganda activitites shall be under the full control 
of the Central Executive Committee, 

Article mi— District ana Subordinate Units 

Section 1— The Central Executive Committee shall appoint District Organ- 
izers for each district 

Section 2— Every district organizer shall make complete reports to the District 
Executive Committee as to the general Party work in his district. He shall 
submit and carry out the instructions and decisions of the Central Executive 
Conimittee. He shall make remittance and financial statements regularly to the 
Central Executive Committee and shall also submit financial statements to the 
membership in his district at least once a month. 

Section 3— District conventions shall be held within thirty days of the national 
convention. The district convention shall elect six members to the District 
Executive Committee. 

Section 4— These six members, together with the District Organizer, who shall 
be a member of the District Executive Committee with voice and vote, shall 
supervise the activities of the district and shall regularly submit the minutes of 
their meetings to the Central Executive Committee. All actions of the District 
Committee are subject to review by the Central Executive Committee. 

Section 5— The District Executive Committee shall determine the boundaries 
of the city locals. 

Section 6— The City Central Committee shall consist of delegates representing 
branches in accordance with their relative memberships. Each branch shall be 
represented by at least one delegate. The City Central Committee shall have 
supervision of all activities in the local and shall make regular reports of its 
work to the District Executive Committee. 

Section 7— The City Central Committee shall elect a city executive committee, 
consisting of from 5 to 7 members, which shall act for the city central com- 
mittee between meetings. 

Section 8— The Branch shall consist of members, as provided in Article III, 
Section 1. It shall elect an executive committee, branch organizer, delegates to 
the City Central Committee, and such officers as may be considered necessary. 

Article IX^Langmge 'Sections 

Section 1— Members speaking a common language other than English may 
organize into a "Language Branch." 

Section 2— Language branches of the same language, with an aggregate mem- 
bership of at least 400, shall be formed into a Language Section. There shall be 
only one section in each language, and all language branches must affiliate with 
their respective language sections. 

Section 3— All language branches shall be integral parts of the party struc- 
ture ia their localities, and shall perform and carry out all Party functions and 
obligations. 

Section 4— Shortly after Party Conventions, national language conferences 
shall be held. Those conferences shall formulate plans for education and prop- 
aganda in their respective languages, subject to the approval of the Central 
Executive Committee. All actions of these conferences shall be in strict con- 
formity with the decisions of the Party Convention and the Central Executive 
Committee. Expenses of these conferences shall be borne by the language 
sections. 
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Sectiok 5— The language section conference Bhall elect a bureau to administer 
Its affaire and a suitable number of alternates* The bureau shall elect the eflitors 
and officers and shall supervise all activities of their respective language sections^ 
Hubjeet to the approval of the Central Executive Committee;, 

Section 6— The Central Erecntive Committee shall have the right to disapprove 
the members elected by the conference to the language bureaus and fill such 
yacancles from among tlie alteruates, 

Sectiou 7— The Central Executive Committee may appoint a j&ratemat member 
to every language section executive committee with voice but no vote. 

Section 8— The bureau shall have the right to appoint district language section 
organizers subject to the approval of the Central Executive Committee* AH 
organtsers shall work under the supervision of the Party District Organizers in 
the various districts, 

Sectior 9 (a)— I^atlonal Language Sureaua shall translate and transmit all 
statements, circulars and communications addressed to the membership by the 
Central Executive Committee within one week after their receipt. 

Section ft (b)— Language branches shall purchase their due stamps directly 
from tJielr national bureau, which shall purchase due stamps from the Central 
Executive Committee at 30 cents each, and sell same to Its branches at a price 
deiermined by the Language Section conference. The branches to sell due stamps 
to members at 50 cents. The national office shall remit to the district organisa- 
tion ten cents, and to the city local Jive cents for each stamp sold to language 
sections. 

Section 9 (c)— The National Language Bureau shall account to the Central 
Executive Couimlttee regularly for all funds entrusted to It aod shall make 
regular financial reports to the Central Executive Committee regarding all the 
institutions under its control* Its accounts shall be subject to the audit of the 
Central Executive Committee. Special assessments may also he levied by the 
National Language Bureaus on the membership with the approval of the Central 
Executive Committee, 

Section 10 (a)— Language Bureaus and Language Sections shall have no 
power to suspend, expel or reorganize affiliations. All disciplinary powers are 
vested exclusively in the regular Party organjaatlon machinery, 

Seotio^t 10 (b)— Language Bureaus and Sections may recommend such sus- 
pension, expulsion or reorganization to the party units having jurisdiction. 

Article X — Di^oipUne 

SncTiorr 1— All decisions of the governing bodies of the Party shall he binding 
upon the membership and subordinate units of the organization, 

Seotiow 2 — Any member or organization violating the decisions of the Party 
shall be subject to suspension or expulsion by the organiaatioo which has juris- 
diction. Charges against members shall be made before branches, subject to njy- 
peal by either side to the City Central Committee or to the District E:cecutlve 
Committee, where there is no city organization. Charges against a branch shall 
be made before the City Central Committee or before the District Executive 
Committee where there is no city organization. Decisions of the City Central 
Committee In the case of branches shall be subject to revision by the district 
organization. Charges against state or district organization shall be made be- 
fore the Central Executive Committee, 

SEcnour S — Each unit of the Party shall restrict ita activities to the territory 
It represents. 

Sectiow 4^A member who desires to transfer his membership to another 
branch shall have a transfer card from the financial secretary or organizer of 
his branch. No branch shall receive, a member from another branch without 
such transfer eard and upon presentation of the card the secretary of the branch 
receiving same shall make inquiries about the standing of the member to the 
secretary issuing the card, 

Segtiow 5 — All party units shall use uniform application cards, dues books 
and accounting records^ which shall be printed by the National Organization. 

Section 6 — Any suspended or removed member of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee shall have the right to appeal In writing or In person to the next National 
Party Convention. 

Article XI — Dues 

Sectiott 1— Each applicant for membership shall pay initiation fees of fifty 
cents, which shall be receipted for by an initiation stamp furnished by the Oen- 
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tral Executive CJommittee. The entire sum shall go to the National Organiza- 
tion. 

Section 2— Each member shall pay fifty cents per month in due stamps, which 
shall be sold to the state or district organizations at 25 cents. State or Dis- 
trict Organizations shall sell stamps to the City Central Committee and to 
the branches where there is no city central committee at 35 cents. The Qity 
Central Committee shall sell stamps to branches at 40 cents. 

Section 3— Special assessments may be levied by the National Convention or 
Central Executive Committee. No member shall be considered in good stand- 
ing unless he purchases such special assessment stamps. 

Section 4r-Husband and wife belonging to the same branch may purchase dual 
stamps, which shall be sold at the same price as the regular stamps. Special 
assessments must be paid by both husband and wife. 

Section 5— Members unable to pay dues on account of unemployment, strikes, 
slclcness or for similar reasons shall upon application to their financial secre- 
tary be furnished with exempt stamps. Provided that no state or district 
organization shall be allowed exempt stamps In a proportion greater than ten 
percent of its monthly purchases of regular stamps. 

Section 6— Members who are three months in arrears in payment of their dues 
shall cease to be members of the Party in good standing. Members who are 
six months in arrears shall be stricken from the rolls. No member shall pay 
dues in advance for a period of more than three months. 

Article XH— Headquarters 

Section l—The National Headquarters of the Party shall be located in the 
city designated by the Convention. 

Article XIII— Qualifications 

Section 1— Members of the Central Executive Committee, Executive Secre- 
tary, Editor, and all candidates for political office, must have been (a) members 
of the party for two years at the time of their nomination, or (b) members of 
a charter organization, or members of any organization aflSliating as a body 
within sixty days after the first convention. 

Section 2— One year's membership in the Party shall be necessary to qualify 
for membership on the District Executive Committee; six months for city cen- 
tral delegates and oflScers, three months (in the branch) for branch ofiicers. 
This section shall not apply to branch officers or city central delegates of new 
branches. 



AN OPEN PARTY AND AN UNDERGROUND PARTY 

{Workers Party of America — Gormmnist Party of America) 

Shortly after the convention of the Workers Party of America, or 
on January 12, 1922, the Communist Party of America sent secret 
instructions which were binding on, all their members, instructing 
them as to the part they were to play in the Workers Party so as to 
insure absolute control. These instructions established the fact that 
the Workers Party was controlled by the.Conrniunist International 
through its American Section, the Communist Party of America. 

That the American Comrades were directed to affiliate with the 
open, legal organization, the Workers Party of America, is made clear 
by an official bulletin of the Communist Party of America released 
March 9, 1922. The following is quoted from that bulletin : 

Number 2 (Workers Party of America) must tie firmly controUed and directed 
by Number 1 (Communist Party of America). AU poUcies as to principles and 
tactics of Number 2, as weU as activities of tbe everyday struggle, must be dis- 
cussed and decided upon by Number 1 before carried into action. This is as 
important for the lower units as it is for the higher committees. In order to 
establish a practical combination, the following rules are to be observed and 
carried out without delay : All members of Number 1 must join Number 2 and 
activities of the latter are to be broadened as extensively as possible. Every 
member of Number 1 must submit to iron discipline in both Number 1 and 
Number 2. 

Domination by Communist International 

The dissension among the American Communists mentioned by Git- 
low is apparent from a huUetin entitled *'The issue between the minor- 
ity and tne party" issued by the central executive committee of the 
Communist Partjr of America in May 19225 wherein it was said that 
tiie minority faction of the Communist Party of America voted not 
to obey the instructions of the executive committee of the Communist 
International and that the executive committee of the Communist 
International made a final decision to the effect that every member 
must obey within a set time limit or stand expelled from the Com- 
munist Party of America and the Third International. 

Convention op Underground Party 

As related by Gitlow, the Communist International sent three rep- 
resentatives to enforce their mandate. These representatives arrived 
shortly before the National Convention of the Communist Party of 
America. Being an illegal underground party, the convention of ne- 
cessity, would also be illegal. Arrangements were made to hold the 
convention in the woods near Bridgman, Mich., and the time set for 
the latter part of August 1 922 . In addition to the three Comintern 
representatives, others who attended this convention were Benjamin 
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Gitlow, Louis E. Katterfield, Harry Winetsky, Charles E. Ruthen- 
berg, Jay Lovestone, Bertram D. Wolfe, Edward Lindgren, Anthony 
Bimba, William F. Dunne, Rose Pastor Stokes, John J. Ballam, 
Shachno Epstein, and others. William Z. Foster, not openly a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party at that time, addressed the convention on 
the Trade Union Educational League. The convention came to a 
sudden end when State and Federal authorities raided the convention 
and arrested the Communist leaders. 



WORKERS PARTY OP AMERICA— 1923 

{Merger of Gommunist Party of America and Workers Party of 

Amerioa) 

Faced with the prosecution and possible imprisonment of the top 
officials of its American section, the Fourth Congress of the Com- 
munist International, on December 3, 1922, decided that the Commu- 
nists in America should function as an open, legal party. When the 
legal Workers' Party met in convention in New York later that month, 
all elements were united and agreed to follow out the Comintern's 
decision.^ Three months later, on April 7, 1923, the Communist Party 
of America voted to dissolve and merge with the Workers' Party of 
America, and authorized the Workers' Party, when desirable, to adopt 
the name of the Communist Party of America. 

However, the merger of the two Communist Parties and the elimi- 
nation of the underground organization did not put an end to the 
everlasting disagreements among the top leadership — ^the constant 
bickering, open righting, and behmd-the-scenes maneuvering for con- 
trol within the party. Although they accepted, without reservation, 
the right of the Kussian Communists to boss them, the leading Ameri- 
can Communists continued to fight among themselves as to who was 
to be their American boss. 

Tradb Union Editcationaij League 

In 1920, William Z. Foster, who had led the disastrous strike in 
the steel industry in 1919, organized the Trade Union Educational 
League. Without funds and with but little following in the trade 
unions, his organization was destined to be a failure. However, 
Foster, with Earl Browder and Ella Eeeve Bloor, made a trip to 
Moscow in 1921. (Foster had been employed by Sidney Hillman 
as organizer of his unsuccessful Amalgamated Textile Workers Union. 
Hillman sent Foster to represent this union at the Congress of the 
Eed International Labor Union then being held in Moscow.) Foster, 
with Eussian leaders, worked out a plan to capture the American 
Federation of Labor. Foster's Trade Union Educational League 
was accepted by the Eussian Communists as the organization through 
which the Communists were to operate. Foster left Russia in the 
autumn of 1921, supplied with Soviet funds and with the full support 
of Moscow. On his return to the United States he joined the Com- 
munist Party, became secretary-treasurer of the Trade Union Educa- 
tional League, and editor of its journal, the Labor Herald. He placed 
Earl Browder in the position of managing editor of the publication. 

When Foster's effort to capture the American Federation of Labor 
failed he developed another ambition — ^to capture the Communist 
Party and become America's No. 1 Communist leader. By skillful 
manipulation, he finally obtained a majority of delegates to the na- 
tional convention, elected a new central executive committee, and had 
himself designated as chairman of the party. 
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WORKERS (COMMUNIST) PARTY OP AMERICA-1925 

The Daily Worker of August 18 and 19, 1925, carried a letter from 
the Communist International to the central executive committee of 
the Workers Party of America, directing that the Workers Party be 
reorganized, A convention was held in Chicago, August 21, 1925, and 
a resolution was passed on the Bolshevization of the party. One para- 
graph of the resolution reads : 

The Central Executive Committee accepts In its entirety the special letter to 
tbe Party from the organization department of the Communist International 
and declares its opinion that this letter, whicli was drawn up with the coopera- 
tion of the American delegation, lays down the correct line in regard to the 
reorganization of the Party structure." 

CoNSTiTTmoN OP Workers (Communist) Party 

The Daily Worker of September 19, 1925, contains the following 
proposed constitution of the Workers (Communist) Party: 

Article L Name of the Party 

Section 1, The name of this organization shall be the Wobkebs (Communist) 
Pabty of America, the American section of the Communist International. 

Article 2. Emblem 

Section 1, The emblem of the Party shall be the crossed hammer and sickle 
with a circular margin having at the top: "Workebs (Oommotist) Pabtt of 
America" and underneath "Workers of the Worib Ukecb." 

Article S. Membership 

Section l. Every person who accepts the program and statutes of the Com- 
munist International and of the Workers (Communist) Party, who becomes 
a member of a basic suborganization of the Party, who is active In this organ- 
Ization^ who subordinates himself to aU the decisions of the Comintern and 
of the Party, and regularly pays his membership dues may be a member of the 
Party. 

Section 2. Applicants for membership shall sign an application card reading 
as follows : 

"The undersigned declares his adherence to the program and statutes of the 
Communist International and of the Workers (Communist) Party and agrees 
to submit to the discipline of the Party and to engage actively in its work." 

At the time of being accepted as a member of the Party this pledge shall be 
read to the applicant who shall indicate his endorsement of same. 

Section 3. New members must join a shop nucleus or a street nucleus (inter- 
national branch) of the Party and the application must be accepted by a vote of 
the membership of the unit to which application is made and the acceptance rat- 
ified by the leading committee of the territorial division of the Party in which 
membership is h^d. 

Section 4, Members who change their place of work, or in case they are mem» 
bers of an International branch, their place of residence, must secure a trans- 
fer card from the Party unit in which they have held membership and present 
this card to the unit to which they transfer. A duplicate of the transfer card 
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given the member shall be sent to the leading committee of the territorial seetion 
from which tlie member transfers and transmitted by thia committee to the 
territorial section to which the member transfers. 

Jt the member transfers from one section of a city organization *to another, 
the transfer card shall be transmitted thru the city ^ecutive committee ; if the 
member transfers from one city In a district to another the transfer card shall 
be transmitted thru the district executive committee; If the member transfers 
from one district to another the transfer card shall be sent thru the Central 
Eseeutlve Committee. 

SscnoiT* 6. Members of the Party who desire to leave the conntry and go to 
another country must obt^iln the permission of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Party, 

Seoiton 6, Every member of the Party who Is eligible to be a member of a 
trade-union must become a member of the union to which be is eligible. 

Article $. The Stmeture of the Parly 

SEcnoH 1. The Workers (Communist) Party, lifee all sections of the Corointern 
Is built on the principle of democratic centralization. These principles are: 

(a) Election of the subordinate as well as the upper party organs at general 
meetings of the Party members, conference and conventions of the Party^. 

(b) Kegular reporting of the Party committees to their constituents. 

(c) Acceptance and carrying out of the decisions of the higher Party com- 
mittees by the lower, strict Party discipline, and immediate and exact applica- 
tion of the decisions of the Executive Committee of the Communist International 
and of the Executive Committee of the Party, 

(d) Any Party committee whose activities extend over a certain area is con- 
sli3ered superior to those Party organizations whose activity is limited only 
to certain parts of this area. 

(e) The discussion on Party questions can be carried on by the members only 
until the proper Party committee has decided them* After a decision Jiag been 
adopted at the Congress of the Comintern, the Party convention, or by the lead- 
ing Party committee, it must be carried ont unconditionally even if some of the 
anembers or some of the local organizations are not In agreement with the 
decision* 

Seooion 2. The highest authority of each unit of the Party Is the general 
meeting of Party members, conference, or Party convention. 

Section S. The membership meeting, conference, or Party convention elects 
the leading committee which acts as the leading Party organ in the interim be- 
tween the membership meeting, conferences or conventions and conducts the 
worli of the Party organization* 

Seotioit 4- The units of the Party organization shall be as follows : 

(a) The shop nucleus, of which the leading committee Is the nucleas bureau, 

(b) The street nucleus (the international branch) of which the leading com- 
mittee is the street nucleus bnrean. 

(c) In small cities having not more than two hundred members the shop 
nuclei and the street nuclei (international branches) shall send delegates to a 
city conference, or If the membership is not large a general membership meeting 
shall be held at which a city executive committee shall be elected* 

(d) Larger cities shall be divided into sections and subsections. The shop 
nuclei and the stL'eet nuclei { international branches) In each of these sections 
and subsections shall hold conference of delegates which shall elect the section 
and subsection executive committee. The sections of the city organization shall 
hold conferences of delegates which shall elect the city esecntive committee, 
except In the headquarters city of a district organisation in which case the 
JDlstrict Executive Committee acts as the City Executive Committee, 

(e) The city organization in each district shall send delegates to a conference 
which shall elect the district executive committee, 

(f) The delegates from the district organization shall send delegates to the 
national convention which elects tlie Central Executive Committee. 

Section 5. For the conduct of special work each leading committee organizes 
departments, such as the Agitprop Department, Organization Department, Trade 
Union Department, Women's Work Department, and such other departments, 
the need for which arises* These departments are subordinate to the leading 
committee and work in accordance with Its instructions and carry out its 
dedsions* 
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Article i* The SJiop T^uclcus and tJie Sireot NkcUus 
(Internjiti&nal Branch) 

Secttok 1. The basis of the Party organization the shop nucleus (in fac- 
tories, mires, workshop, offices', stores, agricultural enterprises, etc.) which all 
Party members working in these places must join* The nucleus must consist of 
at least three members. Newly organized shop nuclei must he endorsed by the 
leading committee of the territorial section in which the shop nuclei are 
organized. 

Section 2, In factories whei!e only one or two members are employed, these 
members are affiliated to the nearest working nucleus or form a factory nucleus 
jointly with the members working in neighboring factories* 

Sec^tiok 3* Party membe'rs who cannot be immediately affiliated with a shop 
nucleus, shall Join the street nucleus (international branch) in the section of 
the city in i^bich they reside. 

Section 4. The nucleus is the organization which links up the Party with 
the workers and poor farmers* The tasks of the nucleus are to conduct Party 
work among the nonparty masses of workers and peasants by means of system- 
atic communist agitation and propaganda, to recruit new members to distribute 
and sell Party literature, to issue a factory newspaper, to conduct cultural work, 
to discuss Party problems, to carry on the work of enlightenment and education 
of the Party members in the fundamental principles of Communism. The mem* 
bers of the nucleus should strive for all official positions in the workers' organi- 
sations in the factory, participate in all economic confiicts and (3emands of the 
employees, interpret these from the standpoint of the revolutionary class struggle 
and seek to win the leadership of all the struggles of the workers by tireless 
nucleus work. 

Sectiok 6. The street nucleus {International brancb) conducts similar wort 
among the workers living in that section of the city in which it is organized. 

SEcTiOif C* The shop nucleus and street nucleus (international branch) electa 
a bureau to conduct Its work* This bureau should consist of from three to five 
members and conducts all nucleus work, assigns it to the individual members of 
the nucleus or International branch, as, for instance, propaganda, distribution of 
papers, fraction work In the trade unions, shop committee work^ work among 
women, defense, work, connection with the youth nucleus, e'tc. The nucleus 
bureau is responsible for this work and makes periodical reports to the nest 
higher committee. 

Section 7. The shop nucleus or street nucleus (international branch) bureau 
elects an organizer-secretary, whose duty it is to maintain the connections 
between the shop nucleus or street nucleus (international branch) and the next 
higher committee, conduct the correspondence of the shop nucleus or street 
nucleus and to carry out the decisions of the bureau. 

Article 5* Sttbsectiont Sections and City Organxs^aiions 

Seci^ioit 1* In the small cities (of not more than two hundred members), 
the shop nuclei and street nuclei -(International branches) shall each hold 
general membership meetings periodically, not less often than each three months. 
These membership meetings in January and July, shall elect the city executive 
committee which shall direct the Party work in such cities* 

Section 2* Larger cities shall be divided into sections by the city executive 
committee of such cities. The party members affiliated with the shop nuclei or 
street nuclei (international branches) in each section of such cities shall meet 
in a general membership meeting once each three months to discuss general 
Party problems. At the membership meetings held in January and July or at 
a special conference of elected delegates from the shop and street nuclei a sec- 
tion executive committee which shall direct the work of the Party in this section, 
shall be elected* 

SEcnoiT 3. In the very large cities such as New York and Chicago, the city 
shall be divided into sections and subsections* The shop nuclei and street nu-* 
elei (international branches) in each subsection shall hold periodic membership 
meetings in January and July, shall elect a subsection executive committee which 
shall direct the work of the Party in the subsection. 

(b) There shall also be heid periodic conferences of delegates from the shop 
nuclei and the street nuclei (international branches) In each section, and the 
conferences in January and July shall elect a section erecutive committee whicH 
shall direct the work of the Party in the section* 
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(c) la Jaaiiftry and July of each year, there stall be held a conference of 
delegates elected by the section or subsection conferences (of representativea of 
tiie shop and street nuclei) in the city, ivhich shall elect the city execntive com- 
mittee, except in those cities ivhich are tiie headquarters of the district e^ecn- 
tive committee. In the latter cities, the district executive committee functions 
as the leading committee. 

SEcrnoN 4, The size of the subsection, section^ and city executive committees, 
ehaH he determined by the respective conferences which elect these committees, 

Section As soon as the Party reorganJzfitlon progresses so that at least 
25 percent of the Party members are organized in shop nuclei, at least 50 
percent of the members of the subsection, section and city executive committee 
shall be elected from the shop nuclei, 

Secttioit 6, The subsection, section, and city executive committees elect a 
secretary-organizer, who is responsible for the maintenance of connections with 
the next higher unit and for the execution of the decisions of the committees. 

Article 6. BuMistrict Organisation 

Section 1» Wherever the district executive committee considers that the 
functioning of the Party organization will be improved, it may with the consent 
of the Central Executive Committee, create a subdistrict organization, throftgb 
the combinatiOQ of several cities. Such subdistrlct organizations shall hold a 
conference of delegates from the city organizations or from stiop nuclei and 
street nuclei (international branches) in the subdistrlct in January and July of 
each year and elect a sub district executive committee, 

Sectiout 2, The number of members of which the subdlstrict executive com- 
mittee shall consist shall be determined by the subdlstrict conference. Where 
tiie basic organizations of a subdlstrict are made up of shop nuclei to an extent 
of at least twenty-five percent, fifty percent of the members of the suhdistrict 
executive committee shall be elected from the shop nuclei. 

Section 3, Tbe subdlstrict executive committee shall elect a secretary-organ- 
izer who shall maintain connections with the next higher unit of the Party, an^ 
execute the decisions of the subdlstrict executive committee. 

Section 4. In the city in which the subdfstiict committee has its headquarters, 
the subdlstrict committee acts as the executive committee of that city* 

Article 7, District OrgmimtiOn 

SEcnorr 1» The Central Executive Committee of the Party shall divide the 
country Into districts. Once each year there shall be held a district conference 
made up of delegates from the city organizations in the district and such un- 
attached nuclei and Interuatlonal branches as there may be in the district. This 
district conference shall elect a district executive committee. Special confer- 
ences may be called by the district e3:ecutive committee or by the Central Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Sectioit 2* The district conference also elects the District Control Committee 
vrhlch shall be charged with the control of the financial accounts of all the Party 
nnits in the district and which also deals with the appeals from the decisions of 
lower Party units against disciplinary action. 

Section 3» The District Executive Committee is the highest Party authority 
in the district between district conferences. The District Executive Committee 
must be composed partially of factory workers and should include representatives 
of the chief towns of the district The district committee determines how often 
full meetings of the district committee are to be held. But these must he held 
at least once a month* The district committee where composed in part of mem- 
bers not residing in the city of the district headquarters shall elect an executive 
council for the conduct of its current business, 

Section 4* The District Executive Committee elects the district organiser In 
agreement with the Central Executive Committee* The district organizer must 
have been a member of the Party for two years* If a district paper is published 
the District Executive Committee elects the editor of the paper with the agree- 
ment of the Central Executive Committee* 

Section 5* The district executive committee shall organize such departments 
for the conduct of the Party work as Agitprop, organisation, trade-union work, 
woman's work, etc* As a rule members of the district committee should be 
placed at the head of these departments. These departments carry on their work 
under the direction of the District Executive Committee and submit periodic re- 
ports to the District Executive Conunittee, 
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Seckon 6. O^e District Executive Committee Is responsible for its work to 
the district conference and the Central Executive Committee. It must submit a 
monthly report of its activities to tlie Central Executive Committee 

Section 7, In the city in which the District Executive Committee has its head- 
quarters the city organization does not elect a city executive committee and tiie 
Party work in this city is directed by the District Executive Committee. 

Artiele 8, The Party Conference 

Section 1. The Central Executive Committee may, when it deems it necessary. 
tlW^,,T*T">'®iv ^'l? delegates to these party conferences from the &is- 
tricts shall be elected by the district committee. The Central Executive Com- 
mittee may coopt individiual party workers to attend the pariy conferences in an 
advisory capacity without voting rights. o"ia« 

Section 2. The decisions of the Party conference are not vaUd and binding 
on the party unless endorsed by the Central Bxeeuttve Committee. 

Article 9. The Party Oommtion 

convention Is the highest authority of the Party and 
shall be caUed by the Central ExecuOve Committee at least once a year in agree- 
'"«°l3"'*o*^l executive committee of the Communist International. ® 
^ Special conventions which shall have aU the powers of regular con- 

ventions may be called by the Central Executive Committee either at its own 
initiative and in agreement with the Executive Committee of the Communist 

f ''^ ^"1"''"^^ Communist Interlmtional^r Son 4e 
demand of party organizations representing half the members of the Party. Sne- 
Xi however, can only be called with the agreement of the Execu- 

tive Committee of the Communist International. 

Section 3. The call for the national convention and the proposed agenda of 
m convention shall be submitted to the membership at least oie monto before 
the date of the convention. "«»*v»o 

^'^^ number of delegates to the convention shall be determined by 
^i«f»1™®^®.°"Hr^5'°"'"''"eev^e^^g»^*^s shall be apportioned to the dis- 
t^rf«n^/oTf membership to be decided in accordance with the pro- 
vision of article 10 of this constitution. 

tJvA^^mm wTn ® convention shall hear the reports of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee and the Central Control Committee, decide the questions of 
^t^^J^nf ^^S.V*°/J""}?*V®?°^^^^^ political, tacOeal, and organizational 
ComSttee ExecuUve Committee and the Centeal Control 

Article 10. Mlections of Delegates 
Section 1. Election of delegates to all party conferences and conventions shaD 

^" flrstTthe month 

prior to the date of the election. No party member can vote in the election If 

Zif<,&^^r°-^'f^' ^"^^ V^M.. The secreK of the Party 

unit shaU submit with the results of the election a certified list statin? the names 
of the good-standing members in the Party unit. No election ^delegates to 
S!ir?wh %«r«°«0'» Shall be valid unless 5 percent of L goodSffln? 
members in the Party unit participated in tlie elections «.«"tuuis 
Section 2. The highest committee of the unit of the Party in which a confer- 
ence or convention is to be held shall decide the basis of representation that is 
the number of good-standing members necessary to elect dele^tes 
tn shop nucleus and the street nucleus (International branch) or 

n case of large cities the subsection, shall elect delegates to the dtv invention 
o^rtSir the number of delegates they are%ntltled to baWjoS the 
certified list of good-standing roembers which the secretary shall send to the 
city convention In certifying the results sf the elections. 

F'lt'^^y convention shall elect tne number of delegates it is entitled 
t?onTS.«?.^5f ^.f ^ ^"'^ °* -^^l^sates from thi city conven- 

convention based upon the number of members in good stand- 

^- ^i^'fi** convention shall elect the number of delegates it is en- 
titled to according to the ratio fixed for the election of delegatSm ttie district 
convention to the national convention based upon the nSr S Mod-lSS 
members In the district as certified by the city convention sianoing 
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gEcnoK 6. TUe same rule shall apply In tbe election of delegates to section 
and city conferences, provided for in Article 5. 

Article 11. Central Ewecuiive Committee 

Sechon 1, The Central Executive Committee of tlie Party slisll be elected by 
the Party convention and shall consist of 19 members elected by the convention, 
a representative of the Yonng Workers League, and a neutral chairman with 
decisive vote. The convention shall also elect six candidates who shall have a 
right to participate in the foil sessions of the with a voice but no vote;. 

In case of vacancies the candidates shall become members of the O. 

SEcrroiT 2, The Central Executive Committee is the highest authority of the 
Party between the party conventions. It represents the Party as a whole over 
and against other Party institntious and other institutions, organizres various 
organs of the Party, conducts all its political and organizational work, appoints 
tbe editors of its central organs who work under Its leadership and control, 
organises and guides all undertakings in Importance for the entire Party, dis- 
tributes all the Party forces and controls the Central Treasury. The Central 
Executive Committee conducts tbe work of the Party fractions within bodies of 
a central nature. 

Section 3* The Central Executive Committee elects from among its numbers 
a Political Committee for conducting the work of the C, B. C. between its full 
sessions. The Central Committee shall elect a general secretary, and a secre- 
tariat for conduct of the permanent current work, and establish an agitprop 
department, organization department* and such other departments as the Party 
requires. The members of the Central Executive Committee should be the heads 
of these departments wherever possible. 

Section 4. The Central Executive Committee shall divide the country into 
districts and create district organizations. The Central Executive Committee has 
the right to combine or divide existing organizations, either according to territory 
or otherwise in conformity with their political and economic characterstics. 

Article 12. The Central Control Committee 

Section 1. The Party convention shall elect a Central Control Committee of 
four members which shaU audit the books and accounts of the national organiza- 
tion and supervise similar control of the financial accounts of tbe Party as a 
whole. , ^ 

Section 2. The Central Control Committee shall also pass upon appeals from 
decision of lower party units in reference to breaches of discipline. The decisions 
of the Central Control Committee in such matters are subject to the approval of 
the Central Executive Committee, 

Article 15. Qualifications 

Section 1. Members of the Central Executive Committee, general secretary, 
editor, and all candidates for political ofiSce must have been members of the Party 
for two years at time of their nomination. 

Section 2, Members of the District Executive Committee, must have been 
members of the Party for two years at the time of their nomination. 

Section 3» Members of City E:Eecutive Committees must have been members 
of the Party for one year at the time of their nomination, and of section and 
subsection committees must have been members of the Party for six months at 
the time of their nomination. 

Article 14. Party Discipline 

SEcnoN 1* The strictest party discipline is the most solemn duty of all Party 
members and all Party organizations- The decisions of the Communist Inter- 
national and the Party convention, of. the Central Executive Committee and all 
tbe leading committees of the Party must be promptly carried out. Discussion 
of questions over which there have been dif[erences must not continue after the 
decision has been made- 

Section 2» Breaches of party discipline hy Individual members may be punished 
by censure, public censure, dismissal from oface, suspension from the Party, and 
expulsion from the Party, Breaches of discipline by Party committees may be 
punished by removal of the committee by the next higher Party committer 
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Secxion 3. Charges against fndivi<3ual niemb^^rs shall be made In the shop 
nucleus or international branch and the decision of the Party unit shall bs 
conrii'inod by tlio Party committee in tbe territory in wiiieh the unit is located 
Cbarges against individual members may also be made in any leading committee 
of the Party and such committees have full power to act. The member expelled 
may appeal to tlie next higlier committee* Appeals can be made only by the 
punisbed members themselves or by a party organization in his behalf 

Section 4. No leading committee of the Party has power to suspend any of its 
members from the committee. Charges against members of committees must be 
filed with the next higher committee. 

Article 15. Dues 

Section L Each applicant for membership shall pay an initiation fee of 50* 
which shall be receipted for by an initiation stamp furnished by the Central 
li^xecntive Committee. The entire sum shall go to the national organization 

bEcrioir 2. Each member shall pay 50^ per month dues, which shall be receipted 
for by dues stamps issued by the Central Executive Committee. Members whose 
earnings are Hiore than $100.00 per month shall pay additional dues to the amount 
earnings above $100, The payment of the additional dues 
CommUtee ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ Central Executive 

fhf'^^^i^.h^^t f ^^'i^^ organiaation^shall purchase regular dues stamps from 
the Central Executive Committee at 25^ per stamp, the city organi-zation shall 
t^f.u:^,^:^'^ t'^'^^i ^'"^ ^'i^ organization A ; the LbsSn Sn^^^^^ 
t on shall P^irchase dues stamps from the section organization at 423^0; and the 
shop nnclei and the street nuclei (international branches) shall purchase stamps 
from the subsection organization at 455? Where no subsections exist the shoo 

mHn^^i h.L^^^[^ '''' f ^""'^h ^^^P ^^^1^^ Street nuclei (inter- 
national branches) purchase stamps from the city organization at 

t>^cTi0N 4. Special assessments may be levied by the national convention or the 
u^l'if ' Committee. No member shall he considered m S sS^^ 

Unless he purchases such special assessment stamp. ^^^^^i^^ 

T.inv.n^^.f'-?^^'^^^?^ ^""^^^^ ^""^ ^^^^ assessments on account of unem^ 
ployment strikes, sickness, or similar reason shaU by vote of the nucleus or intS^ 
national branch be furnished with exempt stampl No distrfct or^^^^^^ 
s^m be allowed exempt stamps in a proportion g^^ater tharten pS <rf 
Hionthly purchase of regular stamps, except by decision of the g/^^o ""^^^ 

cease IX m^^X^'J fl^pf t ^""^ "^^l^'^ ^"'^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
i» f ! 1 members of the Party m good standing. Members who are six months 
in arrears shall be stricken from the rolis. No member of the P^rty S 
dues m advance for a period of more than three months: 

Article IB. Language FracUotia 

befom™membtii'^n'^^^^^^^^^ ^^'^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^""^^^^^ ^^^^ 

orffanizaUon of P^^^^^^^ ^^^^''^ or international branches in the re^ 

SSershi?fnS^^^^^ '"'^^ ^'^^ constitution, in order to retain 
"^^^ members of the language sections of the Party, In addi- 

orVtr^^Z^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^l^tion with the shop nuclei 

01 international branch shall form language fractions. 

Section 3. TJie language fraction shall consist of ail the members of the Party 
who speak a certain language, who are members of a subsection, section or eitv 
organization of the Party, The units of the language fraction should be formed 
on the basis of the most efficient method of working among their particular 
langunge group. The D, a or City Executive Committee shall decide as to the 
units to be formed, 

SiiCTiojT 4 Where there is more than one subsection in a section organization, 
in which language fractions of a particular language group are organised, these 
language fractions shall hold general membership meetings of all the members 
of the language fraction in the section in January and July of each year and 
elect an executive committee of the language fraction for the section. Where 
thei^ are several sections of a city in which fractions are organized, the members 
of the language fraction shall liold a city membership meeting in January and 
July of each year, and elect a city executive committee of the language fraction, 
subject to tiie appi'oval of the respective Party committee* 
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Seotton 5* Once each year, there etiaU be held a district conference of dele- 
gates from the language fractions in the party districts which shall elect a 
district executive committee for the language fraction. The D. C. for the 
laignage fraction must he approved by the Party B, E, O, 

Section 6, The Central Executive Committee of the Party may, If it deems it 
advisable, permit the holding of a national conference of a language fraction of 
a particular language group* When such national eonfereaces are held they shall 
elect, fitihject to the approval of tlio Central Executive Committee, a national 
language bureau. In cases where the Central Bsecutive Committee does not 
deem It advisable to hold national conferences of a language fraction* it shall 
appoint a national bureau for the language fraction. 

Section 7, The language fraction Is an auxiliary organization of the Party, for 
work among a particular language group. Only Party members who are affiliated 
to the shop nuclei or the street nuclei (international branches) and pay dues 
to the basic units of the Party, can be members of the languase fraction of the 
Party. The language fraction of the Party does not collect dues, but may, with 
the consent of the Central Executive Committee carry on special campaigns 
among their language groups for funds to carry on the work of the language 
fraction* The Central Executive Committee shall also provide a definite monthly 
appropriation from tiie dues receipts for the work of the language fraction na- 
tional bureaus, 

SEcnow 8, It Is the work of the language fraction to carry on agitation, 
propaganda, and organization work among the working masses of its language 
group. The language fraction must also organize fractions of party members 
tn the fraternal and benevolent organizations of its language group, as provided 
for in the section of this constitution dealing with Oie organizational question, 
and carry on a systematic campaign to establish Communist influeDce and bring 
these organisations under the inHuence of the party, ideologically and organi- 
zationally* 

Section 9, The language fractions of each language group shall also organise 
a workers' club of their particular language group in each city or the sections 
of the city/ These workers' clubs shall consist of both party and nonparty 
members. The language fraction shall function as a fraction in these clubs to 
carry on agitation and propaganda and bring the n on-Party members under Com- 
munist influence and recruit them for membership in regular Party units* 

Article 17. Fractions 

Section !• In all non-Party workers* and farmers' organisations (trade unions, 
cooperatives^ cultural societies, educational societies, fraternal and benevolent 
societies, sports and other cluhs, war veterans* organizations, factory councils, 
unemployed councils, at conferences and conventions, in local administrative 
bodies, state legislatures and the national congress) where there are at least 
two Communists, a Communist fraction must be organized for the purpose of 
Increasing the influence of the Party in applying its policy in the non-Party 
sphere. 

Section 2* The fractions are organs of the Party within non-Party organiza- 
tions. They are not independent ful3y authorised organizations, but are sub- 
ordinate to the competent local Party committee. 

Section 3. In case of differences arising between the Party committee and the 
fraction, the Party committee must investigate the questions anew, together with 
the representatives of the fraction and come to a decision which must be carried 
out unconditionally by the fraction. In case an appeal Is made against tiie de- 
cision by the fraction, the question shall be finally settled by the next higher 
Party committee* 

Section 4, If questions are discussed by a Party committee which concerns a 
fraction, the committee shall accept a representative of the fraction concerned, 
who shall attend the meeting of the committee In an advisory capacity. 

Section 5. The fractions elect their own officers who, however, must he en- 
dorsed by the Party committee in the section In which the fraction operates* The 
oflicers of the fraction are responsible for their activities to the fraction and to 
the Party committee. 

Section 6. The Party committee, which directs the Party work In the ter- 
ritory in which a fraction is organized, has the right to send Its representatives 
into the executive committee of any fraction or to recall any member of that 
body, after the reason for such action has been explained to the fraction* 
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Section 7. Candidates for all important positions in the organization in which 
the fractions are working are selected by the fraction, in agreement with the 
Party committee for the section. 

Section 8. Questions which come up for decision in the organization in which 
a fraction is working must be discussed in advance in the meeting of the fraction, 
or by its leading committee. On every question on which a decision is reached in 
the fraction, or a decision made by the leading committee, the fraction members 
niust act unanimously in the meeting of the organization and vote together solidly. 
Members who break this rule are subject to disciplinary measures by the Party. 

Article 18. Relations to the 7. TF. L. 

Section 1. A corresponding committee of the Young Workers League shall be 
entitled to send one representative with voice and vote into all subsections, sec- 
tions, city and district and central executive committees of the Party, provided 
there is a corresponding Y. W. L. organization to the organization of the party 
to which the representative is sent. 

Section 2. The Party executive committee, in the subsection, section, city, 
district, and the Central Executive Committee shall send a representative with 
voice and vote into the corresponding Y. W. L. committee. 

Section 3. The corresponding Y. W. L. organization shall be entitled to send 
representatives to all conferences and conventions of the Party organization. 
The number of representatives which shall be given to the Y. W. L. in such con- 
Terences and conventions shaU be decided by the Party committee which calls 
the conference or convention. 

SEcnw 4. All members of the Party under 21 years of age must ioin the 
Young Workers League. All members of the Young Workers League over 21 
years of age, should join the Party and must join the Party if 23 years of age or 
over, or be excluded from the League. s v 

Section 5. Members of the Y. W. I. who are under 11 [sic] years of age and 
who are also members of the Party, shall be exempt from paying Party dues upon 
presentation of their Y. W. L. dues card, with dues stamp affixed. An exempt 
stamp, marked *'Y. W. L." shall be affixed to the Party card of such member. 

Schedule 

1. The provisions of this constitution in relation to purchase of dues stamps 
from the district committee and city organizations by the basic units of the 
iarty go into effect on October first. Language branches which have not been 
reorganized by that date must purchase their dues stamps from the district and 
city organizations. auu 

Section 2, The provisions of this constitution in regard to the elections of 
tne subsection, section, city and district committees go into effect as fast as the 
reorganization of the Party on the basis of this constitution takes place in a 
locality. This provision also applies to the organization of language fractions 
whieb must be organized, as fast as the Party reorganization takes place. The 
provisions of the previous constitution of the Party apply in a locality until such 
ri!??t^if reorganization takes place, except that the City Central Committee 
abolished constitute a City Executive Committee and tlien be 

Section 3. The reorganization of the entire Party on the basis of the pro- 
visions of this constitution shall be completed within six months from the time 
Hoii^^^^V^"' Central Executive Committee is instructed to take aU the 
necessary steps to carry out the reorganization in the period allotted. 



COMMUNIST PARTY OP THE UNITED STATES OP AMERI- 
CA, SECTION OP THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL— 
1929 

The constant bickering and manipulation for control of the party 
brought numerous rebukes from Moscow. On July 1, 1927, the pre- 
sidium of the executive committee of the Conmiunist International 
endorsed a resolution of the Comintern calling the Workers (Conmiu- 
nist) Party of America to task for "deviations" and other "mis- 
takes." 

The Daily Worker of August 3, 1927, published a declaration of the 
political committee of the Workers (Communist) Party declaring its 
complete acceptance of the Communist International resolution, nos- 
ing the declaration with a plea for a unified Communist Party in 
America, 

Open Letter From ExECxmvE Commioteb of the Communist 
International 

Some time prior to the 1929 convention the Workers (Communist) 
Party received an open letter from the executive committee of the 
Communist International. The following paragraphs from this open 
letter not only illustrate the existence of constant factional fights 
within the ranks of the American Communists, but they also illustrate 
the strict and unyielding control of the Comintern over the <?omrades 
in America : ^® 

The struggle against tbe right and *left" dangers has to contend with faction- 
alism in the Worljers (Communist) Party of America and cannot he developed 
in a truly Bolshevik manner until this main hindrance is eUminated. 

The Communist International has several times requested the Party in the 
most decisive manner to put an end to the factional struggle. The sixth Plenum 
of the Executive Committee of the Communist International demanded from the 
Party a "complete and unconditional cessation of the factional struggle." The 
American Commission during the eighth Plenum confirmed that decision. The 
Polit-Secretariat of the Executive Committee of the Communist International 
declared in April, 1928, that: "It is the opinion of the Executive Committee of 
the Communist International that the main problem of the Party in the field of 
organization is to kill all remnants of factionalism". Finally the Sixth Congress 
decided that "The most important task confronting the Party is to put an end to 
the factional strife, which is not based on any serious dilterences, and at the 
same time, to increase the recruiting of workers into the Party and to give a 
definite stimulus to the promotion of workers to leading Party posts.'* 

The existing factions must be resolutely and definitely liquidated. The fac- 
tional struggle must be unconditionally stopped. Without this no mass Commu- 
nist Party of the American Proletariat can be organized. 

This is the most urgent task of the Party. The sixth convention of the Workers 
Party must categorically prohibit any further factional struggle under threat 
of expulsion from the Party, and lay the foundation of a normal party life, espe- 
cially internal democracy, self-criticism and iron party discipline, based on the 
unconditional subordination of the minority to the majority and an unconditional 
recognition of the decisions of the Comintern. 



"Fish Committee Reports, pt. II, vol. 3, p. 226. 
»> Ibid., p. 284. 
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According to the Daily Worker of March 11, 1929, the convention" 
accepted, without reservation, the open letter of the Comintern and 
agreed to all the conditions and mandates set forth in the letter.^® 

Out of this convention, which was held in New York City, March 
1-10, 1929, emerged the Communist Party of the United States of 
America, section of tlie Communist International. 

CoNSTmmoK 

The Daily Worker of February 21, 1929, published the following as 
the constitution of the new party : 

I. NAME OF THE PARTT 

1.— The npme of this organization shaU be the Communist Pakty of U. S. op 
Amehica, section of the Communist International. 

n. EMBLEM 

1.— The emblem of the Party shaU be the crossed hammer and sickle with a 
circular margin having at the top: "Communist Paritt of America" and under- 
neath "V^ORKERS OF the WORLD, UnITE." 



ni, MEMBERSHIP 



1. — A member of the Party can be every person from the age of eighteen up 
who accepts the program and statutes of the Communist International (Com- 
intern) and the Communist Party of America, who becomes a member of a basic 
suborganization of the Party, who is active in this organization, who subordi- 
nates himself to all the decisions of the Comintern and of the Party, and regu- 
larly pays his membership dues. 

2. -.ApplIcants for membership shaU sign an application card reading as 
follov;s; 

"The undersigned declares his adherence to the program and statutes of the 
Communist International and of the Communist Party and agrees to submit to 
the discipline of the Party and to engage actively in Us work." 

At the time of being accepted as a member of the Party this pledge shaU be 
read to the applicant who shaU indicate his endorsement of the same. 

3. ---The question of acceptance must first be discussed by the shop nucleus 
or street nucleus of the Party and the appUcation must be accepted by a vote 
of the membership of the unit to which application is made and the acceptance 
ratified by the leading committee of. the territorial division of the Partv in 
which membership is held. ^ 

4 —Members who change their place of work, or in case thev are members of 
a street nucleus, their place of 'residence, must secure a transfer card from 
the Party unit in which they have held membership and present this card 
to the unit to which they transfer, A duplicate of the transfer card given the 
member shall be sent to the leading committee of the territorial section from 

7h^L^^^^^^^^J^^^^^^ ^""^ transmitted by tliis committee to the territorial 
section to which the member transfers. 

^^^^on organization to another, the trans- 
fer card shall be transmitted thru the district executive committee; if the 
member transfers from one district to another the transfer card sliall be sent 
thru the Central Executive Committee. traasier cara snaii ne sent 

5. ~Merabers of the Party who desire to leave the country and go to another 
Sy ^ permission of the Central Executive Committee of the 

6. -Every member of the Party who is eligible to be a member of a trade 
union must be come a member of the union to which he is eligible. 

"Ibid ^p^Q^^^ Reports, pt. II, vol. 3, p. 255. 
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nr. THE BTRUGTUHE OP THE PAETT 

1.— The Communist Party, like all sections of the Comintem, is built upon the 
principle of democratic centralization, Tliese principles are: 

(a) Election of the subordinate as well as the upper Party organs at general 
meetings of the Party members, conferences aud conventions of the Party. 

(b) Begular reporting of tbe Party committees to their constituents. 

(c) Acceptance and carrying out of the decisions of the higher Party com- 
mittees by the lower, strict Party discipline, and immediate and exact appltca- 
tioTi of the decisions of the Executive Committee of the Communist Intetnatioual 
and of the Bxeciitive Committee of the Party. 

(d) Any Party committee whose activities exteud over a certain area Is con- 
sidered superior to those Party organizations whose activity is limited only to 
certain parts of this area. 

(e) Tiie discussion on basic Party questions or general Party lines can be 
carried on by the members only nntil the Central Executive Committee has 
decided them. After a decision has heea adopted at the congress of the Oomin- 
tern, the Party convention, or by the leading Party committee. It must he carried 
out unconditionally, even if some of the members or some of the local organiza- 
tions are net in agreement with the decision. 

(2e) The highest authority of each unit of the Party is the general meeting of 
Party members, conference, or Party convention. 

C3e) The membership mieeting, conference, or Party convention elects the lead- 
ing committee which acts as the leading Party organ in the Interim between the 
membership meetings, conferences, or conventions and conducts the work of the 
Party organisation, 

V. THE PARTY HtJCLEUS 

1. — The basis of the Party organi^iation is the nucleus (in factories, mines, 
woikshops, offices, stores, agricultural enterprises, and so forth) which aU Party 
members working in these places must join. The nucleus consist of at least 
three members. Newly organiaejcl nuclei must be endorsed by the leading com- 
mittee of the territorial section in which tiie shop nuclei are organised. 

2. — In factories where only one or two members are employed, these members 
are affiliated fo the-nearest working nucleus or form a factory nucleus Jointly 
with the members worliing in neigiihoring factories* 

3. — Party 'members who cannot be immediately affiliated with a shop nucleus, 
shall Join temporarily the street nucleus in the section of the city in which they 
reside; until it shall be possible to create a shop nucleus' in the factory. 

4. — The nucleus is the organisation which links up the Party with the worters, 
poor farmers, and laborers. The tasks of the nucleus are: to spread Party 
influence among the noti-Party masses of workers and peasants, to carry out 
Party slogans and decisions among them, by means of systematic Communist 
agitation and propaganda to recruit new members to distribute and sell Party 
literature, to issue a factory newspaper, to conduct cultural work, to discuss 
Party problems, to carry on the work of enlightenment and education of the 
Parby members in the fundamental principles of Communism, 

The members of the nucleus should strive for all official positions in the 
workers* organizations In the factory, or in their territory, participate In all 
economic conflicts and demands of tiie employees, interpret tliese from tije 
standpoint of the revolutionary class struggle, and sftek to win the leadership 
of all the struggles of the workers hy tireless nucleus work* 

5. — The street nucleus conducts similar work among the worliers living in that 
section of the city in which it is organised. 

6. "-The leading organ of the nucleus, the nucleus bureau, is to be elected at 
the membership meeting of the nucleus and is to consist of 3 to 7 members depend- 
ing upon the siite 'of the nucleus. As a rule, the nucleus bureau should be elected 
for a period of G months and during this period is to make a complete report to 
the full meeting of the nucleus at least twice, giving the results of its activity. 

7. "^he nucleus bureau elects an organi^ier-secretary and divides the Party 
work of the nucleus among the other members of the bureau* The organiser- 
secretary of the nucleus must he an active Party member for not less than six 
mouths and must be approved by the higher Party committee. 
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VI. THE SECTION OKGANIZEB 

1. — The next body following the nucleus shall be the section organization. 
The subdistrlct^ city, and subsection shall be abolished. Under this system, a 
section will be either the division of a larger city, a single city, or a number of 
cities with the larger city as the center of the section. This new division of 
the districts into sections makes It necessary that, after the DISC shall divide 
Its territory, it submit its proposals for approval to the CEO. Exception to Uiis 
structure may be made only with the permission of the CEO, 

2. — The leading organ of the section is Section Executive Committee which Is 
to be elected either at a section conference consisting of representatives of the 
nuclei, or at the general membership meeting of the section. The committee 
should consist of 5 to 9 members and 2 to 3 candidates. The Pleimm (full 
Section Executive) elects a bureau of 8 to 5 members. No other organs (such 
as secretariat) should exist in the Section Executive. 

8.— The Section Executive Committee at its first plenum elects a secretary- 
organizer, who must be not less than one year an active member of the Party, 
and elects other members of the bureau. The secretary-organizer must be ap- 
proved by the District Executive Committee. 

4. — The section conference or section general membership meeting shall be 
called once a year by the Section Executive, with the approval of the D. E. 0., 
for the purpose of discussing the report and plans of the Section Committee, 
electing a new Section Executive Committee and also delegates to the District 
Conference. 

5. — The section Party organization and the Section Committees shall have all 
rights as leading bodies in their territory. They are the political leaders of 
the given territory, worlcing under the leadership of the District Executive 
Committee and the Central Executive Committee. 

6. — The regular meetings of the Plenum of the Section Committee shall be for 
a part of a city or a single city— not less than once in six weeks ; for section 
organizations, which consist of a number of cities— not less than once in three 
months. 

7. — The meetings of Section Bureaus shall be called as often as it is necessary, 
but not less than once in two weeks. 

Vn. DISTBIOT OROANZZATION 

1. — The district organization, which should be either a single state, or a num- 
ber of states, is the next Party body following the section. 

2. — Begular district conferences, which shall elect members of the District 
Executive Committee, discuss reports of the work of the District Committee 
and other important Party matters, and also elect delegates to the Party Con- 
vention, shall be called by the District Committee, with the approval of the 
Central Executive Committee. 

3. — The district conference also elects the District Control Committee, which 
shall be charged with the control of the financial accounts of all the Party 
units in the district, and which also deals with the appeals from the decisions 
of lower Party units against disciplinary action. 

4. — -Special District Conferences may be called by the District Committee 
by the demand of not less than one-half of the membership, or by the Central 
Executive Committee. 

5. — The District Conferences consist of delegates, elected at Section Con- 
ferences, general section membership meetings, or in some instances directly 
from the Party nuclei. 

6. — The District Executive Committee is the highest Party authority in the 
district between District Conferences. The District Executive Committee must 
be composed primarily of factory workers, disciplined and active Party members, 
and should include representatives of the chief towns, of some mass organiza- 
tions, and important shop nuclei of the district. 

7. — The District Executive Committee is elected at the District Convention 
and should consist of 9 to 15 members and 3 to 5 candidates. Exceptions in 
some cases may be made, with the approval of the CEO. The frequency of the 
meetings of the Plenum will, of course, depend largely on the local conditions, 
but the full DEC must meet no less than 8 times during the year. 

8. — The leading organs of the District shall be the following: 1, DEC (Ple- 
num) ; 2, District Bureau ; 3, Secretariat Names **Polbureau," and "Polcom" 
shall not be used by any of the Districts. There is only one Polbureau, the 
Polbureau of the CEC. 
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The DEC Pleiaum is to elect a District Bureau of 5 to 7 nieml)ers and a Sec- 
retariat of 3 members^ wliich sliould be composed of the chief functionaries of the 
District: Organizer, head of the Trade Union Department, head of the Organi- 
zation Department, In some districts, as, for example, the agricultural district, 
otter arrangements may be made, 

10-— The District Executive Committee elects the District Organirer in agree- 
ment with the Ceutral Executive Committee. Tlie district organizer mnat 
preferably be a worker and must have been an active member of the Party not 
less than three years* The District Organizer and the other members of the 
Secretariat must be approved by the Central Bisecutive Committee, 

11,— The District Bureau must meet at least once a month* The Secretariat 
should be called together as often as necessary, but at least once a Tveek, 

12*— If a district paper in auy language is published, the District Esieentive 
Committee appoints the editor of the paper with the approval of the Central 
Executive Committee* 

13.— The Secretariat of the District Committee shaU organize an apparatus 
which must consist of a maximum of five departments (organisation, agitprop, 
trade union, etc.)- As a nile, members of the District Committee should be 
placed at the head of ttiese departments* These departments carry on their 
work under the direction of the Secretariat and Bureau of the District Executive 
Committee and submit periodic reports to them, 

Vni, THE CENTRAL rNSTrTDTlOlTS OF THE PAETT 

1, — The Party Convention Is the highest authority of the Par^ and shall be 
called by the Central Executive Committee at least once a year. In agreement 
with the BsecuUve Committee of the Communist InternationaL 

2. — Special conventions which shall have all the powers of regular conven* 
tlons, may be called by the Central Executive Committee, either at its own 
initiative and in agreement with the Executive Committee of the Communist 
International, or upon the demand of Party organlaatlona representing not loss 
than half the members of the Party. Special conventions, however, can only 
be called with the agreement of the Executive Committee of the Communist 
International, 

3. — The call for the national convention and the proposed agenda of the 
convention shall be submitted to the membership at least one month before 
the date of the convention. 

4, — The number of delegates to the convention shall be determined by the 
Central Executive Committee. 

5* — The Party Convention shall hear reports of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee and the Central Control Committee, decide the questions of Party pro- 
gram, formulate resolutions on all political, tactical and organisational ques- 
tions, and elect the Central Executive Committee and the Central Control 
Committee. 

6, — The Central Executive Committee of the Party shall be elected by the 
Party Convention and shall consist of 37 members elected by the convention, in- 
cluding a representative of the Young Workers liCague* The convention shall 
also elect nine candidates who shall have a right to participate in the full sessions 
of the C. E. 0. with a voice but not vote. In case of vacancies the candidates 
shall become members of the C* E* C. 

7*— The Central Executive Committee must have as members and candidates 
not less than fifty-one percent workers, especially from basic industries. All che 
members of the Central Executive Committee must have been active members 
of the Party at least three years at the time of their nomination. 

8_T]ie Central Executive Committee is the highest authority of the Party 
between the Party Conventions. It represents the Party as a whole over and 
against other Party Institutions, and other Institutions, organizes various organs 
of the Party, conducts all its political and organizational work^ appoints the 
editors of its central organs, who work under its leadership and control, organizes 
and guides all undertakings of importance for the entire Party, distributes all 
the Party forces and controls the Central Treasury* The Central Executive 
Committee conducts the work of the Party fractions within bodies of a central 
nature. The Central Executive Committee has the right to combine or divide 
existing organisations, either according to territory or otherwise in conformity 
with their political and economic characteristics. 

9, — The Central Executive Committee elects from among Its members a Polltr 
ieai Committee of 7 members and 3 candidates for conducting the work of the 
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G. E. C. between its full sessions. The Central Committee shall elect also a 
general secretary and members of a secretariat for conduct of the permaBent 
current work. 

10. — The general secretary of the 0. B. 0. must have been an active member 
of the Party not less than seven years and members of the Political Committee, 
the Secretariat, and editors of central organs, not less than five years. 

11. There shall be arranged approximately once in four months plenary 
sessions of the Central Executive Committee for the discussion of urgent and 
basic Party questions. 

12. The Polbureau of the C. E. 0. must meet at least once in a month and the 
Secretariat should be called as often as necessary, but at least once a week. 

13. — 'The Central Executive Committee may, when it deems It necessary, call 
Party Conferences. The delegates to these Party Conferences from the Districts 
shall be elected by the District Committees. The Central Executive Committee 
may co-opt individual Party workers to attend the Party conferences in an 
advisory capacity, without voting rights. 

14. — The decisions of the Party Conference are not valid and binding on the 
Party unless endorsed by the Central Executive Committee. 

IX. CONTKOL COMMITTEES 

1. — In order to help the Party to unify its ranks, and for a ruthless eradication 
of factionalism and oppositionism— a struggle against the breaking of constitu- 
tional rules and program of the Party, for the cleansing of Uie Party of nou-Com- 
munlst elements, for a careful review of the Party's financial standing— National 
and District Control Committees must be organized, which are to be elected at the 
National Convention and District Conferences. 

2. -~All the matters in connection with systematic refusal to carry out Party 
decisions, creation of opposition groups and factions, and systejnatlc carrying 
on of destructive activities within the Party, which weakens Party unity— come 
before the Control Committees, wliile the decisions of the Control Committees in 
connection with all these matters must be in agreement with the respective 
Party corataittees. 

3. -— In Section Party organizations and in nuclei no C-ontrol Committees are to 
be organized, but all the actions on the questions mentioned in point one, are to 
be taken up In corresponding committees, the decisions of which are to be ap- 
proved by the District or National Control Committees. 

KOTICE : All decisions of Party organs and District Control Committees about 
expulsions of Party members are to be enforced only after the approval by the 
National Control Committee and the Secretariat of the C. E. C. 

4. — In some cases, in the most important Section Committees, special repre- 
sentatives can be assigned by the District Control Committees, who are to work 
oil the bJisis of special instructions and in full accordance with the decisions of 
the Party Committee, 

5. — The Party Convention shall elect a Central Control Committee of 7 mem- 
bers and 2 candidates, five of whom at least shall be workers, active and disci- 
plined Communists, and have been in the Party not less than five years. 

6. — Members of the Central Control Committee cannot be at the same time 
members of the C. E. 0., or District Organizers, etc. 

7. — Members of the Central Control Committee shall have the right to partici- 
pate in the sessions of the C. B. C. with a voice but no vote. 

8. — The C. 0. 0. elects from among its members a Presidium of three comrades, 
the chairman of which shall be an active Party member not less than seven years. 

9. — Meetings of the C. C. C. must take place approximately once every 4 
months, and Its Presidium as often as necessary, but not less than once each 
month. 

10. — The District Conferences shall elect District Coritrol Committees of from 
8 to 5 members and 2 candidates in each District, mostly workers, disciplined 
and active Communists, and having been in the Party not less than 3 years. 

X. ELECTIONS OF DELEGATES 

l.—Election of delegates to all Party conferences and conventions shall be 
based upon the number of members in good standing on the first of the month 
prior to the date of the election. No Party member can vote in the election if 
more than two months in arrears in dues payments. The secretary of the Party 
unit shall Sbbmlt with the results of the election a certified list stating the names 
of the good-standing members in the Party unit. No election of delegates to any 
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conference or convention shall be valid nnless 55 per cent of tbe good-standing 
members in the Party unit participated in the elections. 

2.— The highest committee of the nnit of the Party in which a conference or 
convention is to be held shall decide the basis of representation, that Is, the 
number of good-standing members necessary to elect delegates* 

5,— The shop nuclei and the street Duclel shall elect delegates to the section con- 
ference in accordance with the number of delegates they are entitled to, based 
upon the certified list of good-standing members which the secretary shall send 
to the Section Conference in certifyiog the results of the elections. 

4. — The Section Conference shall elect the number of delegates It Is entitled 
to according to the ratio fixed for the election of delegates from the Section Con- 
ference to the District Conference based upon the number of members In good 
standing in the city as certified by the sliop auclei and the street nuclei, 

5. — The District Conference shall elect the number of delegates it is entitled to 
according to the ratio fised for the election of delegates from the District Con^ 
ference to the National Convention, based upon the number of good-standing 
members In the dlstclet 

3:1* THE PAHTY APPAIEATUS 

1, — It Is necessary to huUd the Party apparatus which must be so constructed 
that it will correspond to the conditions of worls of the Party, It must be flexi- 
ble and carry out the Party work in a systematic manner, 

2, — The apparatus of the Party Comniittees must consist of a maximum of five 
departments: Organization^ Agitprop, Trade Union, Women's and Negro. Such 
districts as North Dakota, MinnesotUj ete.j should also establisli an Agrarian 
Department* 

The work of each department must be clearly defined. There should be no 
ravallels, but rather coordination. 

3. — ^The heads of the departments are to work under the direct supervision of 
the Party Committee (Secretariat-Eureau-Plenum), 

4. — Every Party department should work in conjunction with a committee of 
five to seven members whose duty should be net administrative^ but exclusively 
consultative. The bead of the department Is also to be the chairman of this 
committee* Special attention must be paid to the aeiection of a competent head 
for each department, a comrade who must be energetic and work systematically, 

sir* ^Attxr DlSCrpLlIfE 

1. — Tiie strictest Party discipline is the most solemn duty of all Party members 
and all Party organizations, ^he decisions of &e Communist International 
and the Party Convention, of the Central Executive Committee and of all tiie 
leading committers of the Party must be promptly carried out. Discussion of 
questions over which there have been diiterences must not continue after the 
decision has been made, 

2. — Breaches of Party discipline by Individual members may be punished by 
censure, public censure, dismissal from office, suspension from the Party, and 
expulsion from the Party, Breaches of discipline by Party committees may be 
punished by removal of the committee by the next higher Party committee, 

3. — Charges against individual members shall be made in the shop nucleus or 
street nucleus and the decision of the Party unit shall be confirmed by tiie Party 
committee in the territory in which the unit is located. Charges agalttst indi- 
vidual members may also be made In any ieadiog committee of tlie Party Or by 
the Central Committee and such committees have full power to act. The member 
expelled may appeal to tlie next higher Party or Control Committees, Appeals 
can be made only bj the punished members themselves or by a Party organisa- 
tion in his behalf, 

4. — No leading committee of the Party has power to suspend any of its mem- 
bers from the committee. Charges against members of committees must be filed 
with the next higher committee, 

Xm. DUES 

1. — Each applicant for membership shall pay an Initiation fee of $1, which 
shall be receipted for by an initiation stamp furnished by tlie Central Executive 
Committee, The entire sum shall go to the national organization. 

2, — Each member shall pay 50 ceats per month dues, which shall be receipted 
for by dues stamps issued by the Central Executive Committee, Members whose 
earnings are more tlian $100 per month shall pay additional dues to the amount 
of one per cent of tiieir earnings above $100. The payment of the additional 
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dues shall be receipted for by special stamps issned by the Central Esecutlye 
Committee* 

3, — The district crgauizatton shall purchase regular dues stamps from the 
Central Executive Committee at 25^ per stamp, tiie section organization shall 
purchase dues stamps from the district organization at 40^* ; and the nuclei shall 
purebase dues stamps from the section organi7ation at 45^ Dues stamps of a 
higher denomination shall be sold to the various organizations in the same rates- 

4. — Special assessments may be levied by the national eonvention or by the 
Central Executive Committee* No member sball be considered in good standing 
unless he purchases such special assessment stamps. 

6. — Members unable to pay dues or assessments on account of unemployment, 
strikes, siclcness, or similar reason shall by vote of the nucleus be furnished with 
exempt stamps* No district organization shall be allowed exempt stamps In a 
proportion greater than ten per cent of its monthly purchase of regular stamps, 
except by decision of the CEO, 

6*— Members who are tbree months in arrears in payment of dues shall cease 
to be members of the Party in good standing* Members who are sis months in 
arrears sball be stricken from the rolls* No member of the Party shall pay dues 
In advance for a period of more than three months. 

XI7* FBACTZOJJS 

1 — In all non-Party workers' and farmers' organizations (trade unions, coop- 
eratives, cultural societies, educational societies, fraternal and benevolent socie- 
ties, sports and other clubs, war veterans* organizations, factory councils, unem- 
ployed councils, at conferences and conventions, in local administrative bodies, 
state legislature and the national congress) where there are at least two Com- 
munists, a Communist fraction must be organized for the purpose of Increasing 
the iuf uence of the Party in applying its policy In the non-Party sphere. 

2* — The fractions are organs of the Party within non-Party organ istations* 
They are not independent, fully authorized organizations, bnt are subordinate to 
the competent local Party committee. 

— In case of differences arising between the Party committee and the fraction, 
the Party committee must investigate the question anew, together with tbe repre- 
sentatives of the fraction and come to a decision which must be carried out uncon- 
ditionally by the fraction. In ease an appeal is made against the decision by the 
fraction, the question shall be finally settled by the nest higiier Party committee* 

4. — It questions are discussed by a Party committee which concern a fraction, 
the committee shall accept a representative of the fraction concerned, who sbaU 
attend the meeting of the committee in an advisory capacity, 

5. — The fractions elect their own oflScers who, however, must be endorsed by 
the Party committee in tbe section in which the fraction operates* The officers of 
the fraction are responsible for their activilies to the fraction and to the Party 
committee, 

6* — The Party committee, which directs the Party work In tbe territory in which 
a fraction Is organized, has tbe right to send its representatives into the executive 
committee of any fraction or to recall any member of that body* 

T,— Candidates for all important positions in tbe organization in which the 
fractions are working are selected by the fraction, which must be approved by 
the Party committee for the territory* 

S* — Questions which come up for decision in tbe organization in which a frae^ 
tlon is working must be discussed in advance in tbe nieeting of the fraction, or by 
its leading committee. On every question In wbicb a decision is reacbed In the 
fraction, or a decision made by tbe leading committee, tbe fraction members must 
act unanimously in tbe meeting of the organisation and vote together solidly. 
Members who break tbis rule are subject to disciplinary measures by the Party. 

XV* BELATIOSTS TO THE T< W. L. 

1. — A corresponding committee of the Young Workers League shall be entitled 
to send one representative who is a member of the Communist Party with voice 
and vote Into aU Kucieus, Section, District and Central Executive Committees of 
the Party, provided there Is a corresponding W* L, organisation to the organi- 
zation of the Party to which the representative is sent, 

2. — The Party Executive Committee, In the Nucleus, Section, District and the 
Central Executive Committee sball send a representative with voice and vote Into 
the corresponding X< W, committee. 
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3. — The corresponding Y. I/, organization shall he entitled to send repre- 
sentatives to all conferences and conventions of the Party organization. The 
number of representatives which shall be given to the Y, W, L. in such conferences 
and conventions shall be decided by the Party committee which calls the con* 
f erence or convention. 

4. ^Ali members of the Party under 21 years of age must join the Young Work- 
ers League. AH members of the Young Workers League over 18 years of age may 
join the Party and must join the Party if 23 years of age or over, or be excluded 
from the League. 

5. — Members of the Y. W. L, who are under 21 years of age and who are also 
members of the Party shall be exempt from paying Party dues upon presentation 
of their Y. W. L. dues cards, with dues stamps afBxed. An exempt stamp, marked 
"Y. W, L." shall be afllxed to the Party card of such member. 



THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL CHANGES ITS 

TACTICS 

From 19J.9 to approximately 1935 the Communist Parties in Amer- 
ica received their instructions from the Communist International in 
tlie form of directives, letters, and so forth. This practice ceased 
about 1935 "vvhen the Soviet Union began to seek the support of tho 
democracies against the rising threat of Nazi aggression. A new 
method of transmitting instructiojis was adopted. Pronouncements 
by leading spokesmen of the International Communist movement and 
such internationally circulated Communist publications as Interna- 
tional Press Correspondence, World News and Views, Communist 
International, War and the Working Class, New Times, For a Lasting 
Peace — For a Peoples Democracy, and International Affairs subse- 
quently served as a means of conveying instructions to the disciplined 
Communist Parties throughout the world. 

The American comrades received their directives not only by word 
of mouth from the higher echelons within the party, but also through 
such party publications as the Daily Worker, Daily People's World, 
Political Afiairs, Masses and Mainstream, Soviet Russia ± oday (now 
known as New World Review), and others, well known and recog- 
nized as party propaganda sheets. Some of these newspapers and 
publications, too numerous to mention, are printed in foreign 



Becttuae of tliese and other changes in the position of the Soviet 
Union on world affairs, some changes were necessary in the constitu- 
tion of the Communist Party in the United States. Among others, 
the party dropped from its name the designation, "Section of the 
Communist International." 

These changes in the Communist Party constitution also illustrate 
that the Communist International had fiegun to disguise its role as 
the center of world revolution and to lull other governments into 
believing that the Soviet leaders were no longer interested in organiz- 
ing the Communist conspiracy in other countries. 
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THE COMMUNIST PARTY OP THE UNITED STATES OP 

AMERICA— 1938 

The 1938 CoNsTmrnoN" 

At the tenth national convention held in New York City, May 27-31, 
1938, a new constitution was adopted. The constitution which was 
subsequently ratified by the party membership is as follows : ^ 

PREAMBLE 

The Communist Party of the United States of America is a working-class politi- 
cal party carrying forward today the traditions of Jefferson, Paine, Jackson, 
and Lincoln, and of the Declaration of Independence; it upholds the achieve- 
ments of democracy, the right of "life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness," 
and defends the United States Constitution against .its reactionary enemies who 
would destroy democracy and all popular liberties ; it is devoted to defense of 
the immediate Interest of workers, farmers, and all toilers against capitalist 
exploitation, and to preparation of the working class for its historic mission 
to unite and lead the American people to extend these democratic principles to 
their necessary and logical conclusions: 

By establishing common ownership of the national economy, through a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people; the abolition of all ex- 
ploitation of man by man, nation by nation, and race by race, and thereby the 
abolition of class divisions in society ; that is, by the establishment of socialism, 
according to the scientific principles enunciated by the greatest teachers of 
mankind, Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, embodied in the Communist Inter- 
national ; and the free cooperation of the American people with those of other 
lands, striving toward a world without oppression and war, a world brother- 
hood of man. 

To this end, the Communist Party of the United States of America establishes 
the basic laws of its organization in the following Constitution. 

ABTICLB Z 

Hante 

a?he name of this organization shall be the comuttnist party of the united 

STATES OF AMERICA. 

ARTICLE II 

Eniblem 

The emblem of the Party shall be the crossed hammer and sickle, representing 
the unity of worker and farmer, with a circular inscription having at the top 
"Communist Party of the U. S. A," and in the lower part "Affiliated to the Com- 
munist International." 

ARTICLE HI 

MemderaJiip 

Section 1. Any person, eighteen years of age or more, regardless of race, sex, 
color, religious belief, or nationality, who is a citizen or who declares his inten- 
tion of becoming a citizen of the United States, and whose loyalty to the working 
Glass is unquestioned, shall be eligible for membership. 

Section 2. A Party member is one who accepts the Party program, attends 
the regular meetings of Jthe membership Branch of his place of work or of his 
territory or trade, who pays dues regularly, and is active in Party work. 

Section 3. An applicant for membership shall sign an application card which 
shall be endorsed by at least two members of the Communist Party. Applications 
are subject to discussion and decision by the basic organization of the Party 
(shop, Industrial, neighborhood Branch) to which the application is presented. 
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After the applicant Is accepted by a majority vote of the membership of the 
Branch present at a regular meeting he shall publicly pletlge as follows : 

"I pledge firm loyalty to the best interests of the working class and full 
devotion to all progressive movements of the people. I pledge to work actively 
for the preservation and extension of democracy and peace, for the defeat of 
fascism and all forms of national oppression, for equal rights to the Negro 
people and for the establishment of socialism. For this purpose, I solemnly 
pledge to remain true to the principles of the Communist Party, to maintain its 
unity of purpose and action, and to work to the best of my ability to fulfill its 
program." 

Section 4. There shall be no members-at-large without special permission of 
the National or State Committee. 

Section 5. Party members two months In arrears in payment of dues cease to 
be members of the Party in good standing, and must be informed thereof. 

Section G. Members who are four mouths in arrears shall be stricken from 
the Party rolls. Every member three months in arrears sliall be officially in- 
formed of this provision, and a personal effort shall be made to bring such 
member into good standing. However, if a member who for these reasons has 
been stricken from the rolls applies for readmission within six months, he may, 
on the approval of the next higher Party committee, be permitted to pay up 
his back dues and keep bis standing as an old member. 

ABTICLE IV 

Initiation and Dues 

Seotion 1, The initiation fee for an employed person shall be 50 cents and 
for an unemployed person 10 cents. 

Section 2. Dues shall be paid every month according to rates fixed by the 
National Party Convention. 

Section 3. The income from dues shall be distributed to the various Party 
organizations as follows : 

a. 25 percent to the Branch. 

b. 35 percent to the National Office. 

c. The remaining 40 percent shall be distributed among the respective State, 
County, City, and Section Organizations in accordance with decisions of the 
State Conventions. 

Section 4. Fifty percent of the initiation fee shall be sent' to the National 
Committee and 50 percent shall remain with the State Organization. 

ARTICLE v 

International Solidarity and Assessment 

Section 1. Every four months, all members of the Party shall pay an 
assessment egual to the average dues payment per month for the previous four 
months, for an International Solidarity Fund. This money shall be used by the 
National Committee exclusively to aid our brother Communist Parties in other 
countries suffering from fascist and military reaction. 

Section 2. All local or district assessments are prohibited, except by special 
permission of the National Committee. Special assessments may be levied by 
the National Convention or the National Committee. No member shall be con- 
sidered in good standing unless he purchases stamps for such special assessments. 

AKTICLE VI 

Bights and Duties of Members 

Section 1. The Communist Party of the U. S, A, upholds the democratic 
achievements of the American people. It opposes with all Its power any clique, 
group, circle, faction, or party which conspires or acts to subvert, undermine, 
weaken, or overthrow any or all institutions of American democracy whereby 
the majority of the American people have obtained power to determine their 
own destiny in any degree. The Communist Party of the U. S. A., standing 
unQualifiedly for the right of the majority to direct the destinies of our country, 
will fight with all its strength against any and every effort, whether it comes 
from abroad or from within, to impose upon our people the arbitrary will of any 
selfish minority group or party or clique or conspiracy. 
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SEortOK 2. Every member of the Party who Is in good fitnndlng has not only 
the rights but the duty, to participate In the makhig of the policies of the Party 
and in the election of Its leading committees, In a manner provided for in the 
Constitution, 

Sectioh 3, In matters of state or local nature, the Party organizations have 
the right to exercise full initiative and to mate decisions within the limits of 
the general policies and decisions of the Party. 

Sectiok 4, After thorough dlscusslou, the majority vote decides the pohcy 
of the Party, and the minority is dutybound to carry out the decision, 

Sectjotsj 5. Party members disagreeing with any decision of a Party organiza- 
tion or committee have the right to appeal that decision to the next higher body, 
and may carry the appeal to the highest bodies of the Communist Party of the 
U. A„ its National Committee and the National Convention, Decisions of 
the National Convention are finah While the appeal is pending, the decision 
must nevertheless be carried out by every member of the Party, 

Sechok 6, In pre-Couvention perioflSj individual Party members and delegates 
to the Convention shall have unrestricted right oi discussion on any question of 
Party policy and tactics and the work; and future composition of the leading 
committees. 

SEcrroN 7. The decisions of the Convention shall he final and every* Party 
member and Party organisation shall be dutybound to recognize the authority 
of the Convention decisions and the leadership elected by it. 

SectiohS, All Party members In mass organizations (trade unions, farm, 
and fraternal organizations, etc*), shall cooperate to promote and strengthen 
the given organization and shall abide by the democratic decisions of these 
organizations, 

Sectiojt It shall be the duty of Party members to explain the mass policies 
of the Party and the principles of socialism, 

Seotion 10* Ail Party membei's who are eligible shall be required to belong 
to their respective trade unions* 

Section 11* All officers and leading committees of the Party from the Branch 
Executive Committee up to the highest committees are elected either directly by 
the membership or through their elected delegates. Every committee most 
report regularly on its activities to its Party organization. 

Section 12. Any Party officer may be removed at any time from his position 
by a majority vote of the body which elected him, or by the body to which ho 
is responsible, with the approval of the National Committee* 

Section 13* Eeguests of release of a Party member from responsible posts 
may be granted only by the Party organization which elected him, or to which he 
Is responsible, in consultation with the nest higher committee* 

Section^ 14. No Party member shall have personal or political relationship 
with confirmed Trotskyites, Lovestoneites, or other known enemies of the Party 
and of the working class* 

Section 15. All Party members eligible shall register and vote in the elections 
for all pablic offices, 

ARXrCLE VII 

StruGiiire of tlie Party 

Section 1. The basic organizations of the Communist Party of the U» S. A* 
are the shop, industrial, and territorial Branches* 

The Executive Committee of the Branch shall be elected once a year by the 
membership. 

SECTioif 2. The Section Organl:sation shall comprise all Branches In a given 
territory of the city or state* The Section territory shall be defined by the 
higher Party committee and shall cover one or more complete political divisions 
of the city or state. 

The highest body of the Section Organisation Is the Section Convention, or 
special annual Council meeting, called for the election of officers, which shan 
convene every year. The Section Convention or special Council meeting discusses 
and tiecidcs on policy and elects delegates to the higher Convention, 

Between Section Conventions, the higbest Party body in the Section Organi- 
zation is the Section Council, composed of delegates elected proportionately from 
each Branch for a period of one year- Where no Section Coancil exists, the 
highest Party body Is the Section Committee, elected by a majority vote of the 
Section Convention, which also elects the Section Organizer, 

The Section Council or Section Committee may elect a Section Executive Com- 
mittee which is responsible to the body that elected it- Nonmembers of the Sec- 
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tion Council may be elected to the Kxecutive Committee only with the approval 
of the next higher committee. 

Section S. In localities where there is more than one Section Organization, a 
City or County ConncU or Committee may be formed in accordance with the By* 

Laws. 

Section 4. The State Organization shall comprise all Party organizations in 

one state. 

The highest body of the State Organization is the State Convention, which 
shall convene every two years, and shall be composed of delegates elected by the 
Conventions of the subdivisions of the Party or Branches in the state. Th« 
delegates are elected on the basis of numerical strength, 

A State Committee of regular and alternate members shall be elected at the 
State Convention with full power to carry out the decisions of the Convention 
and conduct the activities of the State Organization until the next State Con- 
venion. 

The State Committee may elect from among its members an Executive Commit- 
tee, which shall be responsible to the State Committee. 

Special State Conventions may be called either by a majority vote of the State 
Committee, or upon written request of the Branches representing one-third of 
the membership of the state, with the approval of the National Committee. 

Section 5. District Organizations may be established by the National Commit- 
tee, covering two or more states. In such cases the State Committees shall be 
under the jurisdiction of the District Committees, elected by and representing 
the Party organizations of the states composing these Districts. The rules of 
convening District Conventions and the election of leading committees shall be 
the same as those provided for the State Organization. 

ABTIOLB Vm 

I^atiomZ Orgmissation 

Section 1, The supreme authority in the Communist Partj of the TJ. S. A. is 
the National Convention, Regular National Conventions shall be held every two 
years. Only such a National Convention is authorized to make political and or- 
ganizational decisions binding upon the entire Party and its membership, except 
as provided in Article VIII, Section 6. 

Section 2. The National Convention shall be composed of delegates elected by 
the State and District Conventions. The delegates are elected^ on the basis of 
numerical strength of the State Organizations. The basis for representation 
shall be determined by the National Committee. 

Sections. For two months prior to the Convention, discussions shall take 
place in all Party organizations on the main resolutions and problems coming 
before the Convention. During this discussion all Party organizations have the 
right and duty to adopt resolutions and amendments to the Draft Resolutions of 
the National Committee for consideration at the Convention. 

Section 4. The National Convention elects the National Committee, a Na- 
tional Chairman and General Secretary by majority vote. The National Com- 
mittee shall be composed of regular and alternate members. The alternate mem- 
bers shall have voice but no vote. 

Section 5. The size of the National Committee shall be decided upon by each 
National Convention of the Party. Members of the National Committee must 
have been active members of the Party for at least three years. 

Section 6. The National Committee is the highest authority of the Party be- 
tween National Conventions, and is responsible for enforcing the Constitution 
and securing the execution of the general policies adopted by the democratically 
elected delegates in the National Convention assembled. The National Commit- 
tee represents the Party as a whole, and has the right to make decisions with 
full authority on any problem facing the Party between Conventions. The Na- 
tional Committee organizes and supervises Its various departments and commit- 
tees ; conducts all the political and organizational work of the Party ; appoints 
or removes the editors of its press, who work under its leadership and control; 
organizes and guides all undertakings of importance for the entire Party; dis- 
tributes the Party forces and controls the central treasury. The National Com- 
mittee^ by majority vote of its members, may call special State or National Con- 
ventions. The National Committee shall submit a certified, audited financial 
report to each National Convention. 

Section 7. The National Committee elects from among its members a Political 
Committee and such additional secretaries and such diepartments and committees 
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as may be considered necessary for most efficient work* The Political Com- 
mittee is charged with the responsibility of carrying ont tlie decisions and the 
work of the National Committoe betweea its full sessions. It is responsible for 
all its decisions to the National Committee. The size of the Political Committee 
shall be decided npon hy majority vote of the National Committee, 

Slemberg of the Political Committee and editors of the central Party organs 
must have been active members of tbe Party for^not less than five years. 

The National Committee shall meet at least once in foi^r months. 

The Political Committee of the National Committee shall meet weekly. 

The National Committee may, when it deems it necessary, call Party Confer- 
ences. The National Committee shall decide tlie basis of attendance at such 
Conferences, Such Conferences shall be consultative bodies auxiliary to the 
National Committee. 

auticb tx 
llational Control Commission 

Section 1. li'or the purpose of maintaining and strengthening Party unity and 
discipline, and of supervising the audits of the financial books and records of 
the National Committee of the Party and its enterprises, the National Committee 
elects a National Control Commission, consisting of the most exemplary Party 
members, each of whom shall have been an active Party member for at least 
five years. The size of the National Control Commission shall be determined 
by the National Committee, 

SECTioif 2. Oa various disciplinary cases, such as those concerning violations 
of Party unity, discipline, or ethics, or concerning lack of class vigilance and 
Communist firmness in facing the class enemy, or concerning spies, swindiei's, 
double-dealers and other agents of the class enemy — the National Control Com- 
mission shall he charged with making investigations and decisions, either on 
appeals against the decisions of lower Party bodies, or on cases which are 
referred to it by the National Committee, or on cases which the National Control 
Commission itself deems necessary to take up directly. 

Section 3. The decisions of the National Control Commission shall go into 
effect as soon as their acceptance by the National Committee or its Political 
Committee is assured. 

Section 4» members of the National Control Commission shall have the right 
to participate in the sessions of the National Committee with voice hut no vote. 

Section 5, Meetings of the National Control Commission shall take place at 
least once every month, 

AUTICLB X 

DiscipUnary Procedxire 

Section 1 Breaches of Party discipline by individual members, financial irreg- 
ularities, as well as any conduct or action detrimental to tlie Party's prestige and 
inflijence among the working masses and harmful to the best interests of the 
Party may be punished by censure, public censure, removal from ^responsible 
posts, and by expulsion from the Party, Breaches of discipline by Party Com- 
mittees may be punished by removal of the Committee by the next higher Party 
Committee, which shall then conduct new elections, 

Secxcon 2. Charges against individual members may be made by any person- 
Party or non-Party— in writing, to the Branches of the Party or to any leading 
committee. The Party Branch shall have the right to decide on any disciplinary 
measure, including expulsion. Such action is subject to final approval by the 

^^SEGTiONT^^The Section, State, and National Committees and the National 
Control Commission have the right to hear and take disciplinary action against 
anv individual member or organization under tlieir Jurisdiction, 

Sectioxi 4. All parties concerned shall have the fullest right to appear, to bring 
witnesses and to testify before the Party organisation. The member punished 
shall have the right to appeal any disciplinary decision to the higher committees 
up to the National Convention of the Party, 

Section 5* Party members found to he strikebreakers, degenerates, habitual 
drunkards, betrayers of Party confidence, provocateurs, advocates of terrorism 
and violence as a method of Party procedure, or members whose actions are 
detrimental to the Party and the working class, shall be summarily dismissed 
from positions of responsibility,' expelled from the Party and exposed before the 
general public. 
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ABTIOLE ZI 

AfHUation 

The Communist Party of the U. S» A. Is affiliated with its fraternal Communist 
Parties of other lands through the Communist International and participates in 
International Congresses, through its National Committee. Resolutions and 
decisions of International Congresses shall be considered and acted upon by the 
supreme authority of the Communist Party of the U, S. A., tlie National Conven- 
tion, or between Conventions, by the National Committee. 

ABTIOLE XII 

Amending the Constitution 

Section 1. This Constitution and By-Laws may be amended as follows: (a) by 
decision of a majority of the voting delegates present at the National Convention, 
provided the proposed amendment has been published in the Party press or Dis- 
cussion Bulletins of the National Committee at least thirty days prior to the 
Convention; (b) by the National Committee for the purpose of complying with 
any law of any state or of the United States or whenever any provisions of this 
Constitution and By-Laws conflict with any such law. Such amendments made 
by the National Committee shall be published in the Par^ press or Discussion 
Bulletins of the National Committee and shall remain in full force and effect 
until acted upon by the National Convention. 

Section 2. Any Amendment submitted by a State Committee or State Conven- 
tion within the time provided for shall be printed in the Party press. 

ABTiOLE xm 
Bp-Laws 

Section 1. By-Laws shall be adopted, based on this Constitution, for the purpose 
of establishing uniform rules and procedure for the proper functioning of the 
Party organizations. By-Laws may be adopted or changed by majority vote of 
the National Convention, or between Conventions by majority vote of the National 
Committee, 

Section 2. State By-Laws not in conflict with the National Constitution and 
By-Laws may be adopted or changed by majority vote of the State Convention or, 
between Conventions, by majority vote of the State Committee. 

ABTICLE XIV 

Charters 

The National Committee shall issue Charters to State or District Organizations 
and at the request of the respective State Organizations, to County and City Or- 
ganizations, defining the territory over which they have Jurisdiction and au- 
thority. 

Rules and By-Laws 

The following are the Rules and By-Laws adopted by the Communist Party 
of the United States of America, in accordance with its Constitution, for the 
purpose of carrying out the principles, rights, and duties as established in the 
Constitution In a uniform.manner in all Party organizations. 

Basic Organizations 

The basic organizations of the Communist Party of the U. S. A. are the shop, 
territorial, and industrial Branches. A shop Branch consists of those Party 
members who are employed in the same place of employment. Shop Branches 
shall be organized in every factory, shop, mine, ship, dock, office, etc., where 
there is a sufficient number of Party members, but no less than seven. 

A territorial Branch consists of members of the Party living in the same neigh- 
borhood or territory. Territorial Branches shall be organized on the basis of the 
political division of the city or town (assembly district, ward, precinct, election 
district, town, or township, etc.). 

Industrial Branches may be organized and shall consist of Party members 
employed in the same trade or industry and shall be composed of those Party 
members who are employed in places where shop Branches have not yet been 
formed. Shop Branches shall be organized wherever possible. 
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Every BraBch of tlie Party sliall elect an Bsecutivfi Committee, wlilch shall 
consist of at least the following officers: chaii-man, treasurer, ei3ucational direc- 
tor, membership director. There may he a reeordixig secretary whose functions 
may be fiUed hy one of the other ofScers, The sise of the ExeeutLve Committee 
shall be aetermined by the size of the Branch, but shall not be less than four. 

The Executive Committee has the duty of preparing the agenda and proposals 
for the memhersliip meeting, administering and executing the decisions of the 
membership and the higher Party committee, and, between Branch meetings, of 
making decisions concerning matters which requite immediate action. The Esec* 
utive Committee of the Branch shall report regularly on its work, whicb shall be 
subject to review and action by the membersbip. 

Regular election of Branch officers shall take place yearly, but not more than 
twice a year. All officers shall be elected by majority vote of the membership 
at a specially designated meeting of which the whole membership sball be notified. 
Officers may be replaced by majority vote of the Branch membership at any 
time, witb the approval of the higher Party committee* 

Financial statements shall be submitted to the Branch by the Executive Com* 
mittee at least quarterly. 

The order of business at the Branch meeting shall include the following : 

1. Beading of minutes of previous meeting ; 

2. Dues payments and initiation of new members; 

3. Report of Executive Committee; 

a, Ohecliup on decision (old business) ; 

b. Assignments and tasks^ reports on comaiimjfntions, literature and press 
(new business) ; 

4. Good and welfare t 

5* Regular educational discussion (educational discussion may be moved to 
any point on the order of business)^ 

Collections within Party organizations In a given territory may be made only 
v?lth the approval of the next higher body. 

One-third of the Branch membership shall constitute a quorum. 

Branches shall meet at least once every two weelrs* 

Section Oygantsations 

Delegates to the Section Convention or Council shall be elected by all Branches 
in proportion to their membership. The basis of representation shall be decided 
upon by the Section Committee in consultation with the higher Party Committee* 

Any delegate to the Section Council may be recalled by a majority vote of his 
Branch, The Section Council meets regularly once a month. 

The Section Council shall make a report at least once in three months to the 
general membership meeting of the Section, All Party members residing in 
the territory may be invited to these meetings. 

The Section Council shall submit financial reports to the Branches and to the 
higher Party Committee at least once in three months. 

City or Countp Organimtions 

In cities where there is more than one Section Organization, a City Council 
may he formed by the election of delegates either from the Section Councils or 
directly from the Branches. The role of this form of organization Is to coordi- 
nate and guide the work on a citywlde scale, and actively participate In or super- 
vise Party activity in all public elections and civic affairs within its territory. 

The City Council elects from among its members a City Executive Committee 
with the same rights and duties on a citywide scale as the section Eseeutive 
Committee has on a Sectionwide scale. 

The State Committee may form County Councils with the same rights and 
duties on a county scale as the City Cotmcil has on a city scale. 

The structure of the County Council shall he the same as of the City Council, 

Btate or Bistrict Organizations 

For two months prior to the State Convention, discussion shall take place in 
all Party organizations on the main resolutions and problems coming before the 
Convention. During this discussion, all Party organizations have the right and 
duty to adopt resolutions and amendments to the Draft Hesoluttous of the State 
Committee, for consideration at the Convention* 

Only members who are at least two years In the Party shall be eligible for 
elections to the State Committee, Exceptions may be made only hy State or 
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National Conventions, The size of the State Committee shall be decided upon 
by the Convention, in consultation with the National Committee. 

The State Committee shall meet at least once every two months. It shall elect 
from among its members an Executive Committee to function with full power, 
which shall be responsible to the State Committee; 

The State Committee, by a majority vote of its members, may replace any 
regular member who is unable to serve because of sickness or other assignment, 
or who is removed from office. New regular members shall be chosen from 
among the alternate members of the State Committee. 

An auditing committee, elected by the State Committee shall examine the 
books of the State Financial Secretary once every month. A certified Public 
Accountant shall audit these books at least once a year, and his report shall be 
presented to the State Committee and Conventions. 

Special State Conventions may be called by a majority vote of the State Com- 
niittee, or by the National Committee. 

Upon written request of Branches representing one-third of the membership 
of the State Organization, the State Committee shall call a special State 
Convention. 

The call for a special Convention shall be subject to the approval of the 
National Committee. 

Tlie State Committee shall have the power to establish an oflSeial organ with 
tl:o approval of the National Committee. 

The State Committee shall conduct or supervise Party activity in all public 
elections and statewide public affairs within the State. 

In states having more than one thousand members, the State Committee shall 
appoint a Disciplinary Committee with the task of hearing disciplinary cases, 
and reporting its findings and recommendations to the State Committee. In 
J. tates with less than one thousand members, a committee may be appointed 
if it IS considered necessary. 

The rules governing the organization and functioning of District Organizations 
shall be the same as those provided for the State Organizations. 

QuaUflcati07is for Delegates to Conventions 

Delegates to the State Conventions must be in good standing and have been 
members of the Party for at least one year. 

Delegates to the National Convention must be in good standing and have been 
members of the Party for at least two years. 

In special cases, the latter qualification (length of time in Party) may be 
waived, but only with the approval of the leading committee involved (National 
Committee for the National Convention, State Committee for the State 
Convention). 



.J^J^ within the provision of Article III, Section 1 of the Constitution that 
the following are eligible to membership in the Communist Party : 

a. Persons who, by some present unjust and undemocratic laws, are excluded 
from citizenship and disbarred from legally declaring their intentions of becom- 
ing citizens ; 

b. Students and others temporarily residing in the country; 

c. All persons coming from countries contiguous to the United States, engaged 
in migratory work, and temporarily in the country. 

Rate of Dues 

Dues shall be paid every month according to the following rates : 

a. Housewives, unemployed, and all members earning up to $47.00 a month, 
shall pay 10 cents a month. 

b. All members earning from $47.01 to $80.00 a month inclusive shall pay 25 
cents a month. 

c. All members earning from $S0.01 to $112.00 a month inclusive shall pay 50 
cents a month 

d. All members earning from $112.01 to $160.00 a month inclusive shall pay 
$1.00 a month. 

e. Members earning more than $160.00 per month shall pay, besides the regular 
$1.00 dues, additional dues at the rate of 50 cents for each additional $10.00 or 
fraction thereof. 

All dues payments must be acknowledged in the membership book by dues 
stamps, issued by the National Committee. 
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Transfers and Leaves of Al)sence 

Members who move from one neighborhood, shop or industry to another and 
have to go from one Branch to another, shall obtain transfers from their 
Branches. No member shall be accepted by the new Branch without a properly 
filled out transfer card. Before receiving transfers, members shall be in good 
standing and have paid up all otiier financial obligations to their Branches. 
If a member transfers from one Section or City Organization to another, a 
duplicate transfer card shall be transmitted through the State or District Com- 
mittee. If a member transfers from one State or District to another, this 
sliall be recorded in the membership book, and a duplicate transfer card shall 
be sent through the National Committee. 

No member has the right to take a leave of absence without the permission 
of his Branch. Leaves of absence not exceeding one month may be granted by 
the Branch. An extended leave of absence, upon the recommendation of the 
Branch, shall be acted upon by the next higher committee of the Party. Before 
a leave of absence is given the member shall pay up dues, and settle his financial 
obligations up to and including the end of the leave of absence period. 

Readmittance 

Expelled members applying for readmlttance must submit a written statement 
and their applications may not be finally acted upon except with the approval 
of the National Control Commission. 

Former members whose membership has lapsed must submit a written state- 
ment on application for readmission, to be finally acted upon by the respective 
State Committees. 
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THE COMMUNIST PARTY OP THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA~1940 

On October 17, 1940, the Voorhis Act became effective. This act 
provided for the registration of every organization subject to foreign 
control which engages in political activity. Inasmuch as the consti- 
tution of the Communist Par^, U. S. A., provides that the party be 
"affiliated to the Communist International" the question arose as to 
whether the party came within the purview of the Voorhis Act. This 
situation was remedied by the calhng of a special convention of the 
Communist Party, U. S. A., on November 16-17, 1940, at which time 
the following constitution was adopted r** 

The 1940 Consitoution 

PREAMBLE 

The Communist Party of the United States of America is a working class 
political party carrying forward today the traditions of Jefieerson, Paine, Jack- 
son, and Lincoln, and of the Declaration of Independence ; it upholds the achieve- 
ments of democracy, the right of "life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness," 
and defends the United States Constitution against its reactionary enemies who 
would destroy democracy and aU popular liberties; it is devoted to defense of 
the immediate interests of workers, farmers, and aU toilers against capitalist 
exploitation, and to preparation of the working class for its historic mission to 
unite and lead the American people to extend these democratic principles to 
their necessary and logical conclusions : 

By establishing common ownership of the national economy, through a 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people; the abolition of 
aU exploitation of man by man, nation by nation, and race by race, and thereby 
the abolition of class divisions in society; that is, by the establishment of social- 
ism, according to the scientific principles enunciated by the greatest teachers of 
mankind, Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, embodied in the Communist Inter- 
national ; and the free cooperation of the American people v^ith those of other 
lands, striving toward a w^orld without oppression and war, a world brotherhood 
of man. 

To this end, the Communist Party of the United States of America establishes 
the basic laws of its organization in this Constitution. 

ABTIOLE I 

Name 

The name of this organization shaU be COMMUNIST PAETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OP AMERICA. " 

ABTICLE n 

Party Emblems 

The highest Party authority in each State shall have power to select the 
emblem of the Communist Party of that State, taking into consideration the 
Statutes of said State applying thereto. Its design shall be In such form as 
shall represent the idea of the unity of worker and farmer. ' 

» Copy In flleB of the committee, 
lOS 
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ABTIOLS nx 

MenibersMp 

Secktion 1. Any person twenty-one years of age or more* regardless of race, 
color, national origin, sex, or religious belief, who is a citizen of the United 
States, and whose loyalty to the working class is unquestioned^ shall be eligible 
for membership. 

Seotioit 2. A Party member is one who accepts the Party program, as deter- 
mined by the (Constitution and the conventions of the Party, attends the regular 
meetings of the membership Branch, pays dues regularly, and is active in Party 
work. 

Sectioit 3. An applicant for membership shall be endorsed by at least two 
members of the Communist Party. Applications are subject to discussion and 
decision by the basic organization of the Party to which the application is 
presented. 

Section 4. There shall be no members at large without special permission 
of the National Committee or of a State Committee. 

Section 5. Party members two months in arrears in payment of dues cease 
to be members of the Party in good standing, and shall be informed thereof. 

Section 6. Members who are four months in arrears shall be dropped from 
Party membership. Every member three months in arrears shall be oflScially 
informed of this provision, and a personal effort shall be made to bring such 
member into good standing. However, if a member whose membership is ter- 
minated for these reasons applies for readmission within six months, he may, 
on the approval of the next higher Party committee, be permitted to pay up 
his back dues and keep his standing as an old member* 

ABTIOXJS IV 

Initiation and Dues 

Section 1. The initiation fee for an employed person shall be 50 cents and 
for an unemployed person 10 cents. 

Section 2. Dues shall be paid every month according to rates fixed by the 
National Committee. 

Section 3. The income from dues shall be distributed to the various Party 
organizations as determined by tbe National Committee. 

Section 4. Fifty percent of the initiation fee shall be sent to the National 
Committee and 50 percent shall remain with the State Organization. 

abticle v 

International Solidarity and Assessment 

Section 1. Every four months all members of the Party shall pay an assess- 
ment equal to the average dues payment per month for the previous four months, 
for an International Solidarity Fund. This money shall be used by the National 
Committee exclusively to aid the workers and toilers of other lands, and their 
organizations, who may be victimized in their struggles against fascism and 
military reaction, for national and social emancipation, for peace and freedom. 

Section 2. All local or district assessments are prohibited, except by special 
permission of the National Committee. Special assessments may be levied by 
the National Convention or the National Committee. No member shall be 
considered in good standing unless he purchases stamps for such special assess- 
ments. 

ABTICLE VI 

The Party: Rights and Duties of Members 

Section 1. The Communist Party of the U. S. A. upholds the democratic 
achievements of the American people. It opposes with all its power any clique, 
group, circle, faction, or party which conspires or acts to subvert, undermine, 
weaken, or overthrow any or all institutions of American democracy whereby 
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the majority of the American people have obtained power to determine their 
own destiny In any degree. It condemns and opposes all policies and acts of 
sabotage, espionage, and all other forms of "Fifth Column'* activity. The Com- 
munist Party of the U. S. A., standing unqualifiedly for the right of the majority 
to direct the destinies of our country, will fight with all its strength against 
any and every effort, whether it comes from abroad or from within, to impose 
upon our people the arbitrary will of any selfish minority group or party or 
clique or conspiracy. ^ o j *. 

Seciion 2, Every member of the Party who is in good standing has not only 
the right, but the duty, to participate in the making of the poUcies of the Parjty 
and in the election of its leading committees, in a manner provided for in the 
Constitution, 

Section 3. In matters of state or local nature, the Party organizations have 
the right to exercise full initiative and to make decisions within the limits of 
the general.policies and decisions of the Party. 

Section 4. After thorough discussion, the majority vote decides the policy of 
the Party, and the minority is dutybound to carry out the decision. 

Section 5. Party members disagreeing with any decision of a Party organiza- 
tion or committee have the right to appeal that decision to the next higher body, 
and may carry the appeal to the highest bodies of the Communist Party of the 
U. S. A., its National Committee and the National Convention. Decisions of the 
National Convention are final. While the appeal Is pending, the decision 
miist neveitheless be carried out by every member of the Party. 

Section 6. In pre-Convention periods, individual Party members and delegates 
to the Convention shall have unrestricted right of discussion on any question of 
committees^^ ^^^^ ^^^"^^ composition of the leading 

Section T. The decisions of the Convention shall be final and every Party 
member and Party organization shall be dutybound to recognize the authority of 
the Convention decisions and the leadership elected by it. 

Section 8. All Party members in mass organizations (trade unions, farm and 
fraternal organizations, etc.), shall cooperate to promote and strengthen the 
given organization and shall abide by the democratic decisions of these organiza- 
tions. 

Section 9. It shall be the duty of Party members to explain the mass policies 
of the Party and the principles of socialism. 

Section 10. It shall be the duty of Party members to struggle against the 
national oppression of the Negro people; to fight for complete equality for 
Negroes in all phases of American life and to promote the unity of Negro and 
white toilers for the advancement of their common interests. 

Section 11. All Party members who are eligible shall be required to belong 
to their respective trade unions. 

Section 12. All officers and leading committees of the Party from the Branch 
Jiixecutive Comnaittee up to the highest committees are elected either directly 
by the menabership or through their elected delegates. Every committee must 
report regularly on its activities to its Party organization. 

Section 13. Any Party officer may be removed at any time from his position 
by a majority vote of the body which elected him, or by the body to which he 
is responsible, with the approval of the National Committee. 

Section 14. Requests for release of a Party member from responsible posts 
may be granted only by the Party organization which elected him, or to whiSi he 
IS responsible, in consultation with the next higher committee. 

Section 15. No Party member shall have personal or political relationship with 
confirmed Trotskyites, Lovestoneites, or other known enemies of the Party and of 
the working class. 

Section 16. All party members eligible shall register and vote in the elections 
for all public offices. 

ABTiCLE vn 

Structure of the Party 

Section 1. The basic organization of the Communist Party of the U. S. A. is 
the Branch. 

The Executive Committee of the Branch shaU be elected once a year by the 
membership. 

Section 2. The State Organization shall comprise all Party organizations in 
one state. 
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The highest body of the State Organization Is the State Convention, which 
fihall convene every two years, and shall be composed of delegates elected by 
the Conventions of the subdivlalons of the Party or Branches in the State, The 
delegates are elected on the basis of numerical strength, 

A State Conmlttee of tegular and alternate members sTiall be elected at the 
State Convention with, full power to carry out the decisions of the Convention 
and conduct the activities of the State Organization until the next State Con- 
vention. 

The State Committee may elect from among its members an E^cecutlve Com- 
mittee» which shall be responsible to the State Committee* 

Special State Conventions may be called either by a majority vote of the State 
Committee, or upon written request of the Branches representing one-third of 
the membership of the state, with the approval of the National Committee. 

Sectiott 3. District Organizations may be estabUshed by the National Com- 
mittee, covering two or more states. In each cases the State Committees shall 
be under the jurisdiction of the District Committees, elected by and representing 
the Party Organizations of the states composing these Districts, The rules of 
convening District' Conventions and the election of leading committees shall be 
the same as those provided for the State Organization, 

Section 4, State and District Organizatioas shall have the power to establish 
all necessary subdivisions such as County, City, and Section Organizations and 
committees. 

Section 6, The State Organlxation shall have full autonomy and power within 
the framework of the program, policies, and Constitution of the National Organ- 
ization* 

autiole vth 
Natw7ial Organization 

Sectiow 1- The supreme authority In the Communist Party of the U» S, A» 
Is the NatioBal Convention. Begular National Conventions shall be held every 
two years. Only National Conventions are authorized to make political and 
organizational decisions binding upon the entire Party and its membership, 
ei'cept as provided In Article Vlll^ Section 6- 

Section 2. The National Convention shall be composed of delegates elected 
by the State and District Conventions. The delegates are elected on the basis 
of numerical streogth of the State Organizations, The basis for representation 
shall be determined by the National Committee. 

Sectiok 3, For two months prior to the Convention, discussion shall take place 
In all Party organizations on the main resolutions and problems coming before 
the Convention. During this discussion all Party organizations have the right 
and duty to adopt resolutions and amendments to the Draft Kesolutioas of the 
IJatlonal Committee for consideration at the Convention. 

Section 4. The National Convention elects the National Committee^ a National 
Chairman and General Secretary by majority vote. The National Committee 
Shall be composed of regular and alternate members. The alternate members 
shall have voice but no vote* 

SEcnorf 5* The size of the National Committee shall be decided upon by each 
National Convention of the Party, Members of the National Committee must 
have been active members of the Party for at least three years. 

Section 6. The National Committee is the highest authority of the Party be- 
tween National Conventions, and Is responsible for enforcing the Constitution 
and securing the execution of the general policies adopted by the democratically 
elected delegates in the National Convention assembled. The National Com- 
mittee represents the Party as a whole, and has the right to make decisions with 
full authority on any problem facing the Party between Conventions. The 
National Committee organizes and supervises its various departments and com- 
mittees ; conducts all the political and organizational work of the Party ; appoints 
or removes the editors of its press, who work under its leadership and control; 
organizes and guides all undertakings of importance for the entire Party; dis- 
tributes the Party forces and controls the central treasury. The Natlocal Com- 
mittee, by majority vote of its members, may call special State or National 
Conventions. The National Committee shall submit a certified, audited financial 
report to cacb National Convention. 

SECTiorr 7. The National Committee elects from among Its members a Political 
Committee and such additional secretaries and such departments and committees 
as may be considered necessary for most efflelent work* The Political Committee 
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is charged with the responsibility of carrying out the decisions and the work 
of the National Committee between its full sessions. It is responsible for all 
its decisions to the National Committee. The size of the Political Committee 
shall be decided upon by majority vote of the National Committee. 

Members of the Political Committee and editors of the central Party organs 
must have been active members of the Party for not less than five years. 

The National Committee shaU meet at least once in four months. 

The National Committee may, when it deems it necessary, call Party Confer- 
ences. The National Committee shall decide the basis of attendance at such 
Conferences. Such Conferences shall be consultative bodies auxiliary to the 
National Committee. 

Disciplinary Procedure 

Section 1. Breaches of Party discipline by individual members, financial 
irregularities, as well as any conduct or action detrimental to the Party's prestige 
and influence among the working masses and harmful to the best interests of 
the Party, may be punished by censure, public censure, removal from responsible 
posts, and by expulsion from the Party. Breaches of discipline by Party com- 
mittees may be punished by removal of the committee by the next higher Party 
committee, which shall then conduct new elections. 

Seotion 2. Charges against individual members may be made by any person- 
Party or non-Party— in writing, to the Branches of the Party or to any leading 
committee. The Party Branch shall have the right to decide on any disciplinary 
measure, including expulsion. Such action is subject to final approval by the 
State Committee. 

Section 3. The State and National Committees have the -right to hear and take 
disciplinary action against any individual member or organization under their 
jurisdiction. 

Section 4. All parties concerned shall have the fullest right to appear, to bring 
witnesses and to testify before the Party organization. The member punished 
shall have the right to appeal any disciplinary decision to the higher committees 
up to the National Convention of the Party. 

Section 5. Party members found to be strikebreakers, degenerates, habitual 
drunkards, betrayers of Party confidence, provocateurs, persons who practice or 
advocate terrorism, sabotage, espionage, and force and violence, or members 
whose actions are otherwise detrimental to the Party and the working class, shall 
be summarily dismissed from positions of responsibility, expelled from the Party, 
and exposed before the general public 

ABTIOLE X 

Amending the Constitution 

This Constitution may be amended as follows: (a) by decision of a majority 
of the voting delegates present at the National Convention ; or (b) by the National 
Committee for the purpose of complying with any law of any state or of the 
United States or whenever any provisions of this Constitution and By-Laws 
conflict with any such law. Such amendments made by the National Committee 
shall be published in the Party press or Discussion Bulletins of the National 
Committee and shall remain in full force and effect until acted upon by the 
National Convention. 

ARTICLE XI 

By-Lam 

Section 1. By-Laws may be adopted, based on this Constitution, for the purpose 
of establishing uniform rules and procedure for the proper functioning of the 
Party organizations. By-Laws may be adopted or changed by majority Tote of 
the National Convention, or between Conventions by majority vote of the National 
Committee. 

Section 2. State By-Laws not in conflict with the National Constitution and 
By-Laws may be adopted or changed by majority vote of the State Convention or, 
between Conventions, by majority vote of the State Committee. 
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ABTIOLK XJOL 

Charters 

The National Committee shall issue Charters to State or District Organizations 
and, at the request of the respective State Organizations, to County and City- 
Organizations, defining the territory over which they have jurisdiction and 
authority. 



THE COMMUNIST POLITICAL ASSOCIATION-1944 

The attack on Russia by Germany in June 1941 followed by the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor placed the American Communists 
in the unusual position of supporting. a capitalist government. The 
national committee of the Communist Party, U. S. A., met in a plenary 
session in January 1944, Earl Browder, general secretary of the 
party, in his report to the national committee said : 

The Oommunlst Party commits itself in f uU good faith to work with the over- 
whelming majority of our nation for the most sucpessf ul realization of our enor- 
mous national task of war and postwar construction on this basis. 

It is equally evident that the political issues of this time win be decided within 
the form of the two party system traditional in our country. In this framework 
can "be fought out and won the necessary struggle of the American people to safe- 
guard our country's victory and the preservation of its institutions through such 
measures as -the restoration of universal suffrage to the southern people, the 
elimination of the antl Negro and of all undemocratic restrictions in the primary 
elections and total removal of all antilabor laws and racial discrimination. 

The Communist Party's contribution in the election wiU be to aid the struggle 
for the unity of the people in support of the nation's war policy, without partisan 
or class advantages. 

The win the war policy of the nation are under challenge in this election. 
A rejection by the people of an defeatist attacks on the President and the nation's 
war policy is an inseparable part of the successful and speedy victorious conclu- 
sion of the war. The national election of 1944 is as much a test of the peoples' 
support of the war as was the election of 1864. 

The war is not yet won. The really decisive fighting lies ahead. The Com- 
munist Party places ahead of all other considerations the consolidation of our 
national unity to guarantee the speedy victorious conclusion of the war in Europe 
and Asia, uninterrupted and full war production and the consoUdation of the 
peace and collaboration between nations which the agreements have made dos- 
sible* ^ 

The National Committee calls the National Convention of the Communist Party 
to meet in May, the day and place to be fixed by the Political Committee by Febru- 
ary 1, Before this convention the National Committee Mill place a number of 
proposals, among which will be that the Communist organization cease to carry 
the w^ord "Party" in its name, and, instead, adopt a name more exactly 
representing its role as a part of a larger unity in the nation, not seeking any 
partisan advancement— a name, for example, like American Communist Political 
Association. 

The National Committee of the Communist Party, TJ. S. A., unani- 
mously adopted Browder's report. A committee consisting of Koy 
Hudson, John Williamson, Gilbert Green, Eugene Dennis, Ann Bur- 
lak, Pat Toohey, Sam Darcy, Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., Ben Gold, and 
Peter Cacchione was appointed to submit recommendations to the 
national convention on possible changes in the preamble, name, ar- 
ticles, and sections of the constitution. 

The Communist Party, U. S. A., .met in convention in New York 
City, May 20-22, 1944, formed the Communist Political Association 
and adopted the following constitution: 



21 The Communist, February 1944, pp. 98-101. 
« Copy in files of committee. 
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Constitution 

PREAMBrjB 

The Communist Political Association Is a nonparty organization of Americans 
which, basing itself upon the working class, carries forward the traditions of 
Washington, Jefferson, Paine, Jackson, and Lincoln, ondcr the changed condi- 
tions of modern industrial society. 

It seeks effective application of democratic principles to the solution of the 
problems of today, as an advanced sector of the democratic majority of the 
American people. 

It upholds the Declaration of Independence, the United States Constitution and 
its Bill of Rights, and the achievements of American democracy against all the 
enemies of popular liberties. 

It is shaped by the needs of the nation at war, being formed in the midst of 
the greatest struggle of all history; it recognizes that victory for the free peoples 
over fascism wiD open up new and more favorable conditions for progress ; it 
looks to the family of free nations, led by the great coalition of democratic cap- 
italist and socialist states, to inaugurate an era of world peace, expanding pro- 
duction and economic well-being, and the liberation and equality of all peoples 
regardless of race, creed, or color. 

It adheres to the principles of scientific socialism, Marxism, the heritage of the 
best thought of humanity and of a hundred years' experience of the labor move- 
ment, principles which have proved to be indispensable to the national existence 
and independence of every nation ; it looks forward to a future in which, by 
democratic choice of the American people, our own country will solve the prob- 
lems arising out of the contradiction between the social character of production 
and its private ownership, incorporating the lessons of the most fruitful achieve- 
ments of all mankind in a form and manner consistent with American traditions 
and character. 

For the advancement of these aims, the Communist Political Association estab- 
lishes the basic laws of its organization in the following Constitution, 

AETXCLE I 

Name 

Section 1. The name of this organization shall be Communist Political 
Association. 

ABTIOLBn 

Purposes 

Section 1. The purposes of the Association are to assure to its membership 
adequate Information, education, and organized participation in the political life 
of our country in cooperation with other Americans for the advancement and 
protection of the Interests of the nation and its people, 

ABTIOLB ni 

Membership 

Section 1. Any resident of the United States, eighteen years of age or more, 
regardless of political afliliation, race, color, national origin, sex, or religious 
belief, who subscribes to the purposes of the Association shall be eligible for 
membership. 

Section 2. Any person eligible for membership according to Section 1, who 
accepts the program policies of the Assocfiatlon as determined by its Constitu- 
tion and Conventions, who is active on their behalf, reads the press and litera- 
ture; pays dues regularly and holds membership in an Association club shall be 
considered a member. 
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ABTICLE IV 

Initiation Fees, Dues and Assessments 

Section 1, Initiation fees and dues shall be paid according to rates fixed toy 
tbe National Convention, 

Section 2. The income from dues and initiation fees shall be distributed to 
the various subdivisions of the Association as determined by the National 
Convention. 

Section 3. Special assessments may be levied by the National Convention or 
by a two-thirds vote of the National Committee. All local or district assessments' 
are prohibited except by special permission of the National Committee. 

ABTIOLE V 

Bights and Duties of Memlers 

Section 1. Every member of the Association who is in good standing has the 
right to participate in the making of its policies and in the election of its leading 
committees, in a manner provided for in this Constitution, , 

Section 2. After thorough discussion in any club, committee, or convention, 
decisions are made by a majority vote, and all members are dutybonnd to carry 
out such decisions. 

Section 3. Association members disagreeing with any decision of a club, state 
or county committee have the right to appeal such decision to the next higher 
body, until they reach the National Committee and the National Convention. 
Decisions of the National Convention are final. 

Section 4, No member shall be eligible to be elected to an office or committee, 
or to vote in the adoption of policies or in the election of officers, committees, or 
delegates who is three months or more in arrears in the payment of dues. 

Section 5. Every member is obligated to fight with all his strength against 
any and every effort, whether it comes from abroad or from within, to im- 
pose upon the American people the arbitrary will of any selfish minority 
group or party or clique or conspiracy, or to interfere with the ungualifled 
right of the majority to direct the destinies of our country. 

ABTICLE VI 

Structure 

Section 1. The basic organization of the Association is the club, which shall 
be organized on a community basis in cities, townships, or rural areas. 

The officers and executive committees of the clubs shall be elected by the 
membership by secret ballot once a year. Except for newly organized clubs, 
these elections shall talse place in January of each year. 

The clubs shall meet at least monthly, but shall establish standing commit- 
tees, to be provided by the By-Laws, whose task shall be to function contin- 
uously and develop activity under the direction of the club executive committee. 

Section 2. The state organization shall comprise all clubs fax one state or- 
ganized in such subdivisions as may be established, as provided for in this 
Constitution. 

The highest body of the state organization is the State Convention, which 
shall convene every two years, and be composed of delegates elected by the 
conventions of the subdivisions of the Association or by the clubs in the state. 
The delegates shall be elected on the basis of numerical strength. 

The State Convention shall elect, by majority vote, a State Committee, a 
President, Secretary, Treasurer, and such other state officers as it may de- 
termine. The State Committee may be composed of regular and alternate 
members. It has ttie responsibility to carry out the Convention decisions and 
direct the activities of the state organization between 'state conventions. 

The State Committee shall elect from among its members a State Board, 
which shall be responsible to the State Committee. 

Special state conventions may be called by either a majority vote of the 
State Committee, or upon written request of clubs representing one-third of 
the membership of the state. 

Section 3. District organizations may be established by the National Com- 
mittee. Where these cover two or more states, the State Committees shall 
be under the jurisdiction of the District Committees, elected by and repre- 
senting the Association membership of the states composing these districts. 
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The rules for conveBlDg the District Conventions and the election of leading 
committees sliall be tlie same ag those provided for the state organizations. 

Section 4* State and District Committees shall have the power to establish 
all necessary subdivisions, such as county and city organizations and com- 
mittees, and the rules for election of such committees shall be the eame as those 
provided for the State CoJumittees, 

Section 5* In matters of a state or local natnre, the clubs, state and coun- 
ty committees have fuU autonomy and the right to malce decisions within the 
limits of the general policies and Constitution of the Association and Its 
Convention, 

SEOTroJT AH otBeers and leading committees of the Association, from the 
clnb executive committees to the highest committees, shall be elected either 
directly by the niembership or through their elected delegates. Every com- 
mittee must report regularly on Its activities to the body that elected it. 

SECTiorf 7. Any Associaion officer may be removed at any time from his 
position by a majority vote of the body which elected him, or by the com- 
mittee to which he is responsible, 

ABTICIE vir 

'National Organimtim 

Section I. The highest authority of the Association is the National Con- 
vention, Regular National Conventions shall be held every two years. Only 
Notional Conventions ate autliorised to make political and organiKational de- 
cisions binding upon the entire Asssoclation and Its membership, except as pro- 
vided in Article VII, Section 7. 

Sechon 2. The National Convention shall be composed of delegates elected 
by the SUte and District Conventions, The delegates shall be elected on the 
basis of the numerical strength of the state or district organizations. The basis 
for representation shall be determined by the National Committee, 

Section 3, Prior to conventions, adeciuate time shall he allowed for dis- 
cussion in all Association clubs of the main resolutions and problems coming 
before the convention. During this discussion all Association organizations 
bave Uie right to adopt resolutions and propose amendments to the draft reso- 
lutions of the National Committee for consideration at the convention* 

Section 4, The National Convention shall elect a National Committee by a 
majority vote. The National Committee shall be composed of the national officers 
and other regular and alternate members. Alternate members shall have voice 
but no vote, except where they replace regular members absent from meetings 
of the National Committee, 

Section 5. The oflicers of the Association shall be : President, Vice Presidents, 
Secretary, and Treasurer, and shall be elected by a majority vote of the con- 
vention. 

Section 6. The number of members of the National Committee and the number 
of Vice Presidents shall be determined by a majority vote of each National 
Convention, 

Section 7, The National Committee is the highest authority of the Association 
between National Conventions and is resiJonsible for the enforcement of the 
Constitution and the execution of the general policies adopted by the National 
Convention. The National Committee represents the Association as a whole and 
has the rifiht to make decisions with full authority on any problem facing the 
Association between conventions. The National Committee organizes and super- 
vises its various departments and committees; conducts all the political -edu- 
cational and organisational wort of the Association; elects or removes editors 
of its press, who work under its leadership and guidance; organizes and directs 
all undertakings of importance to the entire Association; administers the 
national treasury. Special conventions may be called by the National Committee 
by a majority vote or by a vote of two-ttdrds of the State Committees. The 
National Committee shall submit a certified, audited 15nancial report to each 
National Convention. 

Section 8. The National Committee shall elect a National Board. The National 
Board shall he charged with the responsibility of carrying out the decisions and 
work of the National Committee between its sessions. The number of members 
of the Board shall be determined by the National Oommitiee by majority vote* 
It shall be responsible for all Its decisions to the National Committee. The 
duties and responsibilities of the Vice Presidents shall be determined by the 
National Committee or National Boai'd, 
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ABTIOLB VIII 

Disciplinary Procedures 

Section 1. Conduct or action detrimental to tlie working class and the Nation, 
as well as to the interests of the Association, violation of decisions of its leading 
committees or of this Constitution, financial irregularities, or other conduct un- 
becoming a member of the Association, may be punished by censure, removal 
from posts of leadership, or by expulsion from membership. Such conduct or 
action by any committee may be punished by removal of the committee by the 
State or National Committee, which shall then order new elections for said 
committee. 

Section 2. Adherence to or participation in the .activities of any clique, group, 
circle, faction, or party which conspires or acts to subvert, undermine, weaken, 
or overthrow any or all institutions of American democracy, whereby the major- 
ity of the American people have maintained power to determine their destinies in 
any degree, shall be punished by immediate expulsion. 

Section 3. The practice or advocacy of any form of racial or religious dis- 
crimination shall be grounds for expulsion from membership. 

Section 4. No member shall have personal or political relations with enemies 
of the worlting class and Nation. 

Section 5. Charges against individual members or committees may be made by 
any member in writing to the club of which he is a member, or to the leading 
committee having jurisdiction. Clubs shall act upon charges directed against 
anyone holding membership in that club. 

Section 6. All parties concerned in disciplinary cases shall have the fullest 
right to appear to bring witnesses, and testify. 

Section 7. The club or leading committee having jurisdiction shall have the 
right to decide by majority vote upon any disciplinary measure Including ex- 
pulsion. Disciplinary measures taken by leading committees are subject to ap- 
proval by the body to which they are responsible. 

ARTICI.B IX 

Appeals 

Section 1. Any member who has been subject to disciplinary actton has the 
right to appeal to the next higher body up to ttie National Convention, whose 
decision shall be finaL 

ABTICLE X 

Amending the Co^isUtution 

Section 1. This .Constitution may be amended by a majority vote at any regular 
or special National Convention, 

ABTIOtB XI 

Relations and AHiUations With Other Organimtiana 

Section 1. The Association shall cooperate locally and nationally with all 
organizations whose activities contribute to the welfare and furtherance of the 
interests of the working people and the Nation. 

Section 2. Organizations— local, State, or national— which subscribe to the 
purposes of the Association as set forth in this Constitution and desire to become 
affiliated with it may be accepted, upon such conditions as the National Commit- 
tee may adopt, by Association Committees in whose jurisdiction the application 
is made. 

AKTICLE XII 

By-Laws 

Section 1. By-Laws may be adopted, based on this Constitution, for the pur- 
pose of establishing uniform rules and procedure for the proper functioning of 
the Association organizations. By-Laws may be adopted or changed by majority 
vote of the National Convention, or, between conventions, by majority vote of 
the National Committee. 

Section 2. State By-Laws not in conflict with the National Constitution and 
By-Laws may be adopted or changed by majority vote of the State Convention, 
or, between conventions, by majority vote of the State Committee. 
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The end of the war in Europe brought about another change in the 
ranks of the American Communists. 

DucLOfl Letter 

In the April 1945 issue of "Cahiers du Communisme," theoretical 
organ of the Conuaunist Partj of l^rance^ appeared an article by 
Jacques Duclos entitled "On the Dissolution of the Communist Party 
of the United States," This article was reprinted in the Daily Worker 
of May 24, 1945, After reviewing the reasons advanced by Brcwder 
for the dissolution of the Communist Party and the formation of the 
Communist Political Associationj Duclos said, in part : ^ 

We, too, In France^ are resolnte partisans of national unity, and we show that 
in our daily activity, but our au^tlety for unity does not make ns lose sight for a 
single moment of the necessity of arraying ourselves against the men of tlie 
trusts. Furthermore, one cau ohserTe a certain confusion in Browder's declara- 
tion regarding the problems of nationalization of monopoliea and what he calls 
tho transition from capitalism to socialism. 

Nationalization of monopolies actually in no sense constitutes a socialist 
advancement contrary to what certain people would be Inclined to believe. No; 
In nationalization It is simply a matter of reforms of a democratic character, 
achievement of socialism being impossible to Imagine with the preliminary 
conquest of power. 

Everyone understands that the CommunEsts of the United States want to work 
to achieve unity in their country, bnt it is less understandable that they envisage 
the solution of the problem of national unity with the good will of the men of 
the trusts and under gnasi-ldylUc conditions as If the capitalist regime had been 
able to change its nature by some unanimous miracle. 

In truth, nothing justifies the dissolution of the American Communist Party, In 
our opinion, Erowder*s analysis of capitaUsm in the United States is not dls- 
tinguished by a judicious application of Marxism-Leninism, The predictions of 
regarding a sort of disappearance of class contractions in the United States 
corresponds in nowise to a Marxist-Leninist understanding of the situation. 

As to the argument consisting of a justiflcation of the party's dissolution by 
the necessity of not tailing part in the presidential elections, this does not with- 
stand a serious examination. 

Nothing prevents a Communist Party from adopting its electoral delegates to 
the requirements of a given political situation. It la clear that American Com- 
munists were right in supporting the candidacy of President itoosevelt in the 
last election but it was not at all necessary for this to dissolve the Communist 
Party, 

It is beyond doubt that if Instead of dissolving the Comanunist Party of the 
United States all had been done to intensify its activity in the sense of developing 
an ardent national and antifascist policy it wo^ild very clearly have consolidated 
its position and considerably extended its political influence. On tlie contrary 
formation of the Communist Political Association could not but trouble the minds 
and obsctJTG the perspectives In the eyes of the working masses, * • ♦ 

And it is clear that if Comrade Earl Erowder had seen, as a Marsist-Leninist, 
this important aspect of the problems facing the liberty-loving peoples in this 
moment of their history, he would have arrived at a conclusion qiiite other than 
the dissolution of the Communist Party of the United States. 



oDaily Worker, Maj 24, 1045. p. 7, 
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Buowder's Replt 

The question Mas often been asked as to why a member of the French 
Communist Party should criticize the methods of the American Com- 
munists unless he had the authority from Moscow, The following 
article by Earl Browder, appeared in the same issue of the Daily 
Worker as the Duclos letter and is more or less an admission by 
Browder that the Duclos article was the voice of the Kremlin, 
Browder wrote, in part: 

Unquestionably, while this is a personal article of Jacques Duclos it reflects 
the general trend of opinion of European Marxists in relation to America, and 
thus demands our most respectful attention. * ♦ * 

It has been clear at all times that the end of the war in Europe would require 
a fundamental review of all problems by American Marxists. We must estimate 
our past work, and face the tasks of the future. We must make the most careful 
inventory, balance our political books, and know clearly how we stand as we 
enter a new period of sharpening struggles, crises and profound changes. The 
article of Duclos may conveniently provide a starting point for this fundamental 
review, which the 0. P. A. leadership had independently begun some time ago on 
the basis of accumulating threats against the unity of the great coalition. ♦ ♦ * 

The National Committee will meet to draw conclusions after a period of dis- 
cussion sufficient to crystaUize the basic Marxist understanding of the C. P. A. 
membership, and at that time undertake to focus this understanding into a clear 
perspective for the coming period of new storms, ♦ * ♦ 

Browder in saying that the Duclos letter reflected the opinion of 
European Marxists said, in effect, that the Duclos letter reported the 
opinion of Stalin, the leading European Marxist. If, as claimed by 
the Communists, that the Comintern had been dissolved, that the 
American Communist Party had no connection with Russian Com- 
munists, why would the opinions of European Marxists demand the 
most respectful attention of the American Communists? The answer 
is obvious. 

End of Comiviunist Cooperation with Capitalist Countries 

The war in Europe was over. The Soviet Union was in no danger 
of a "Fascist Aggressor" and therefore the period of cooperation with 
capitalist countries was over. Those who had a short while before 
hailed Earl Browder as a great American Marxist now renounced him 
as a "revisionist." The doctrine of Marxism-Leninism must be revised. 

Communist Politicaii Association 1945 Convention 

The Communist Political Association met in convention in New 
York City July 26-28, 1945. The results of this convention were re- 
flected in the Daily Worker of July 30, 1945, at page 2. The Daily 
Worker said: 

With William Z. Foster, veteran leader of the American labor movement, at 
the helm, an invigorated arid strengthened National Committee yesterday took 
over direction of the Communist Party of the United States. 

Election of a new national leadership climaxed an historic three-day national 
convention which reconstituted the Communist Party and adopted a new consti- 
tution. An over-all policy resolution committed the organization to struggle 
against reaction and fascism and pledged extensive education for the ultimate 
realization of Socialism. 

The policies of Earl Browder, former leader of the Communist movement, were 
condemned as a "revision of Marxism" and a negation of the independent role of 
the labor movement and the Communist Party. They were rejected unanimously 
by the 93 delegates. 
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A new national committee of 55 members to map out the policies 
between conventions was selected, A national board of 11 members 
and a secretariat of 4 members was selected to direct the activities of 
the organization. 

Those selected to the secretariat were: William Z, Foster, Eugene 
Dennis, John Williamson, and Eobert Thompson. 

Those selected to the national board were, in addition to the four 
members of the secretariat: Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, Jack Stachel, Louis Weinstock, Irving Potash, Steve Nelson, 
and Josh Lawrence. 

Those selected to the national committee, in addition to the members 
of the national board, were: 



Gil Green 

William Schneiderman 
EUa Reeve Bloor 
Ann Burlak 
David Davis 
Ben Gold 
Arnold Jolinson 
Doxey Wilkerson 
Rose Gaulden 
Martin Mackie 
Carl Ross 
Robert HaU 
Alexander Bittelman 
Claudia Jones 
Nat Cohen 



H. Smith 
Joe Dougher 
Frederick N. Myers 
Mickie Lima 

Sam Donchin 

I. Amter 
Hal Simon 
Roy Hudson 
Morris Childs 
Alice Burke 
Peter V. Cacchione 
Nat Ganley 
Henry HufF 

Max Weiss 
Carl Winter 



Gns HaU 

William Patterson 
Joiin Gates 
Henry Winston 
Fred Blair 
A. W. Berry 
George Kane 
Ted Russell 
Clarence Sharp 
Ralph Shaw 
N. Kovac 
Albert Lannon 
Bella Dodd 



The national committee was approved by tlie convention and the 
national committee then selected Foster as cnairnyin of the party and 
its national board. 

The following were selected as a review commission in charge of 
training personnel and checking on finances: 



Helen Allison 
Phil Bart 
James B^ord 
Charles Krumbein 
J. Mindel 
George Morris 
Dan Slinger 



Alexander Trachtenberg 
Saul Wellman 
Rose Words 
David Carpenter 
William McKie 
Roy Honsborough 
Dora Lipshitz 



William Norman 
K. Roberts 
N. Sparks 
A. Wagenknecht 
Anita Whitney 



COMRIUNIST PARTY OP THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA-1945 

The constitution follows:^^ 



Constitution 
pbeamblb 

The Comiiii.nlst Party of the United States is the political party of the Ameri- 
can working class, basing itself upon the principles of scientific socialism, 
Marxism-Leninism. It champions the Immediate and fundamental interests of 
the workers, farmers, and all who labor by hand and brain against capitalist 
exploitation and oppression. As the advanced party of the working class, it 
stands in the forefront of this struggle. 

The Communist Party upholds the achievements of American democracy and 
defends the United States Constitution and its Bill of Rights as^ainst its reaction- 
ary enemies who would destroy democracy and popular liberties. It uncom- 
promisingly fights against imperialism and colonial oppression, against racial, 
national, and religious discrimination, against Jim Crowism, anti-Semitism, and 
all forms of chauvinism. 

The Communist Party struggles for the complete destruction of fascism and 
for a durable peace. It seeks to safeguard the welfare of the people and the 
nation, recognizing that the working-class, through its trade unions and by its 
independent political action, is the most consistent fighter for democracy, naUonal 
freedom, and social progress. 

The Communist Party holds as a basic principle that there is an identity of 
interest which serves as a common bond uniting the workers of all lands. It 
recognizes further that the true national interests of our country and the cause 
of peace and progress require the solidarity of all freedom-loving peoples and 
the continued and ever closer cooperation of the United Nations 

The Communist Party recognizes that the final abolition of exploitation and 
oppression, of economic crises and unemployment, of reaction and war, vnll be 
achieved only by the sociaUst reorganization of society— by the common owner- 
ship and operation of the national economy under a government of the neonle 
led by the working class. 

The Communist Party, therefore, educates the working class, in the course 
of its day-to-day struggles, for its historic mission, the establishment of Social- 
ism. Socialism, the highest form of democracy, will guarantee the full realiza- 
tion of the right to "life, liberty, and the. pursuit of happiness/' and will turn 
the achievements of labor, science, and culture to the use and enjoyment of all 
men and women. 

In the struggle for democracy, peace, and social progress, the Communist Party 
carries forward the democratic traditions of Jefferson, Paine, Lincoln, and 
J redenck Douglass, and the great working-class traditions of Sylvis, Debs, and 
Ruthenberg. It fights side by side with all who join in this cause. 

For the advancement of these principles, the Communist Party of the United 
States establishes the basic laws of its organization in the following Constitution : 

ABTIOLB I 

Name 

Section 1. The name of the organization shaU be Communist Party of the 
United States of America. 



"* Copy In files of the committee. 
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ABTIOLB Z 

Appeals 

Section 1. Any member who has been subject to disciplinary action has the 
right to appeal to the next higher hod^ up to the National Convention, whose 
decision shall be final. 

ABTIOIiB XI 

Amending the OonstituUon 

SEonoK 1, This Constitution may be amended by a majority vote at any regu* 
lar or special National Convention. 

ABTXOLE xn 

By-Laws 

Section 1. By-Laws may be adopted, based on this Constitution, for the pur- 
pose of establishing uniform rules and procedure for the proper functioning of 
the Party-^organizations. By-Laws may be adopted or changed by majority vote 
of the National Convention or, between conventions, by majority vote of the 
National Committee. ' ^ 

Section 2. State By-Laws not in conflict with the National Constitution and 
By-Laws may be adopted or changed by majority vote of the State Convention or, 
between conventions, by majority vote of the State Committee. 

Section 1. The National Committee shall issue charters to State or district 
organizations defining the territory over which they have jurisdiction and au- 
thority. State or District Committees shall issue charters to the Clubs. 

ABTIOLE XIV 

Section 1. The Communist Party Is not responsible for any political documentj 
policy, book, article, or any other expression of political opinion except such as 
are Issued by authority of this and subseauent national conventions and its regu- 
larly constituted leadership. 



COMMUNIST PAETY, U. S. A.-1958 

The^ Communist Party in the United States today is once again 
embroiled in bitter factional disputes. In order to discuss the pres- 
ent troubles besetting the Communist Party, U. S. A., it is necessary 
to examine developments in the Soviet Union and its satellites during 
the past 5 years, 

^ Following the death of Stalin on March 5, 1953, a so-called collec- 
tive leadership ruled the Soviet Union. However, a bitter struggle 
for power ensued within the leadership, which was composed of high- 
ranking officials of the Soviet Communist Party no longfir-reqtrixed to 
be "loyal" and subservient to Stalin. Georgt-Mr Malenkov, appar- 
ently in a strong position as First Secretary of the Soviet Communist 
Party, immediately became Premier after Stalin's death. Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, next in line, became First Secretary of the party. 

Using the powers of his new position, Khrushchev installed his 
supporters in key posts in the Government and in the party's Central 
Committee as another step in his upward climb. In the meantime 
.Lavrenti Beria, head of the Soviet secret police, also sought to gain 
personal power. His attempt failed, however, and he was summarily 
purged, tried in secret, and executed in December 1953. The main 
contenders for power were then Malenkov and Khrushchev. Malen- 
kov lost out and his "resignation" as Premier in February 1955 ele- 
vated Nikolai A. Bulganin to the Premiership, a figurehead behind 
which Khrushchev wielded the real control. 

When the 20th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party was held 
in February 1956, Khrushchev appeared as undisputed leader. It 
was at this Congress that he delivered his now famous "secret speech" 
(later released), in which he denounced Stalin, accusing him of 
heinous crimes during his reign. This came as-a distinct .shock to 
Communists throughout the world who had loyally and blindly fol- 
lowed the dictates of Stalin. 

Signs of rebellion against Moscow were evidenced by many Com- 
munists in the satellite countries and in the free nations of the world. 
The most serious reactions were the uprising in Poznan, Poland, in 
June 1956, and the violent Hungarian revolt in December 1956. It 
was the Kremlin^s barbaric use of its army to quell the Hungarian 
revolt which has caused a great number of prominent Communists 
throughout the world to denounce communism and quit the party 
organization. East Germany had already displayed dissatisfaction 
with Soviet rule by a revolt and uprising on June 17, 1953. 

In June 1957, an organized effort to depose Khrushchev as First 
Secretary was attempted by some of the so-called old guard. How- 
ever, he managed to thwart the plot, and effected the demotion of 
Malenkov, V. M. Molotov, Lazar M. Kaganovich, and Dmitri T. 
Shepilov to minor posts. 

After he had ended the opposition from the secret police and vari- 
ous top party leaders, Khrushchev eliminated another threat in the 
128 
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person of the popular marshal of the Soviet Army, Georgi K. Zhukov, 
who had backed Khrushchev in his struggle with Malenkov and 
company, Zhukov was removed as Defense Minister on October 26, 
1957, for the ostensible reason that Zhukov was subordinating politi- 
cal indoctrination to combat training. 

On March 27, 1958, all pretense at a "collective leadership" m the 
Soviet Union came to an end when Khrushchev, already First Secre- 
tary of the Soviet Communist Party, took over Bulganin's post as 
Premier of the Soviet Union. A monopoly of the top posts in the 
party and the Government had been achieved previously only by 
Stalin and (for 10 days after Stalin's death) by Malenkov. Thus, 
E3irushchev has emerged from the power struggles as undisputed 
dictator of the Soviet Union. It remains to be seen whether the new 
dictator can make his position as secure as Stalin's was, or whether 
-h^ill in turn become a victim of new power struggles in the Soviet 
poEfealiolcano. 

This post-'Stalin^power struggle threatened the control which the 
Soviet Communist^Party had always maintained over the Commu- 
nist Parties located outside of the Soviet Union. While many Com- 
munists throughout the world chose to resign from the party organi- 
zations, many others remaining in the parties began calling for local 
"autonomy" from Moscow guidance. The Soviet leadership fought 
against any tendencies toward a disaffection in its worldwide network 
of conspiratorial Communists loyal to the Soviet Union. The most 
recent Soviet action toward this end resulted in the so-called Declara- 
tion of the Communist and Workers' Parties of Socialist Countries, 
issued on November 22, 1957. This declaration, signed in Moscow by 
Communist leaders of 11 satellite nations, confirmed Moscow's leader- 
ship in the Communist world. 

The reaction of the Communist Party, U. S. A. to developments 
in the Soviet Union was' profound. Thousands of members left the 
party and those in the party were divided into factions. 

The 16th Convention of the Communist Party, U. S. A., held in New 
York February 9-12, 1957, brought to a head the differences among 
leaders within the party. A so-called right-wing or revisionist faction 
led by John Gates, then editor of the Daily Worker, contained those 
dissatisfied and disillusioned with party ideology and policies. In- 
cluded in this faction were Communists who resented the brutal action 
and intervention of Soviet troops in the Hungarian revolt ; \yho sought 
independence from Moscow while still adhering to the principles of 
Marx and Lenin; and who sought to change the name of the party to 
a political association. William Z. Foster, head of the party since 
1945, led another faction which still looked to Moscow for guidance. 
A middle-of-the-road group led by Eugene Dennis joined with Foster 
to defeat Gates at the convention. Gates and other rebellious Com- 
munists subsequently resifjned from the party, leaving it firmly^ con- 
trolled by the Foster faction and still blindly obedient to the will of 
Moscow. The following constitution was adopted by the 16th Con- 
vention of the Communist Party, U. S. A. : 

25 Gates, former Communist Party leader, has stated that during the past 2 years 10,000 
of the party's 17,000 members left the party, leaving the present membership approximately 
7,000. 
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Constitution op the Co^emxjkist Pabty op the United States of America — 1057 

pbeamsle 

The Communist Party of tlie United States is an American working- class po- 
Htioal organization bases itself upon the principles of scientific socialism. 

It cliampions tlie immediate and fundamental ititerests of the workers, farmers, 
tlie Negro people and all others wlio labor by hand and brain, against capitalist 
exploitation and oppression* 

The Communist Party believes that the aholition of the exploitation of man 
by man, of poverty, war, racism, and ignorance will be finally achieved by the 
socialist reorganization of society — by the common ownership and operation 
of the national economy under a government of the people led by the working 
class. The Communist Party holds that there are various roads to socialisna 
and that the working people of our Nation will find their own road to socialism. 
We advocate a peaceful, democratic road to socialism through the political and 
economic struggles of the American people within the developing constitutional 
process. 

The Communist Party seeks to advance the understanding of the worlglng 
class in its day-to-day struggles for its historic mission, the estabHshtnent 
of socialism. Socialism, througli the achievement of a yasUy widened de- 
mocracy, will fulfill the promise of an atomic age and guarantee the realization 
of the right to "life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,'' turning the epic 
achievements of American labor, science and culture to the use and enjoyment 
of all men and women. 

The Communist Party upholds the achievements of American democracy aud 
defends the United States Constitution and its Bill of Eights, particularly 
the 14th and 15th Amendments which guarantee equality to the American 
Negro, against those who would destroy democracy. It fights uncompromis- 
ingly against imperialism and colonial oppression, for curbing and breaking 
the power of monopoly, against racial, national and religious discrimination, 
anti-Semitism and aU forms of chauvinism. It regards the struggle to wipe out 
the system of jimerowism and to win immediate and full citizenship and un- 
conditional equality for the Negro people as basic to t^ie fight for democracy. 

The Communist Party holds as a cardinal principle that there is an identity 
of interest which serves as a common bond uniting the workers of all lands* It 
recognizes that this common bond is strengthened when working- class move- 
ments operate in an atmosphere of independence and equality and exercise 
the right of fraternal and constructive criticism. It holds further that the 
true national interest of our country and the cause of peace and progress re- 
quire the solidarity of all freedom-loving peoples, peaceful coexistence of all 
nations, and the strengthening of the United Nations as a imiversal instrument 
of peace. 

The Communist Party bases its theory generally on the scientific, humanist 
and democratic heritage of mankind and particularly on the principles of scien- 
tific socialism as developed by Karl Marx, Fxedericit HJngels and V. I. Lenin- 
These universally valid principles the Communist Party of the U. S. A. interprets, 
applies and strives to develop further in accordance with the requirements of 
the American class struggle, democratic traditions and customs. In the struggle 
for democracy, peace and social progress, the Communist Party strives to carry 
forward the democratic traditions of Jefferson, Paine, Lincoln and Frederick 
Douglass, and the great working-class and socialist traditions of Wiiliam Sylvis, 
Eugene V. Debs and Charles E, Ruthenberg. In the struggle for socialism the 
Communist Party seeks no narrow partisan monopoly. It fights side by side 
with all who struggle for socialism and seeks to cooperate with all socialist- 
minded Americans to achieve socialism. 

For the advancement of these principles, the Communist Party of the United 
States establishes the basic laws of its organization in the following Constitution: 

AllTICLE I 

Name 

Section 1, The name of this organisation shall be the Communist Party of 
the United States of America. 
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ARTICLE JI 

Purposes 

Sectiox 1. The purposes of this organization are: through the exercise of 
democratic and constitutional rights and participation in the electoral process 
^* ?u^*^5?^^5^I^! political activity, to promote the welfare of the working people 
of the United States, defend and extend their democratic rights, help unite them 
against monopoly control of the political and economic life of our nation, and 
organize to eliminate the scourge of eeononiic crises, unemployment, poverty 
racism and war through the establishment of socialism by the free and demo^ 
cratic choice of a majority of the people. 



AETICLE iir 



Memhership 

^ Sectiok 1. Any resident of the United States, IS years of age or over, regard- 
it'£S_^race, color, national origin, sex or religious belief, who subscribes to the 
princl]?les^h.ai)urposes of the Communist Party, shall be eligible for membership. 

Section 2. An applicant for membership shall be endorsed by at least two 
members of the Communist Party. Such application shall he subject to approval 
by a majority vote of the club to which the new member is presented, 

Sectioit 3. A Party member shall accept the Party program as determined by 
the Constitation and conventions of the Party, belong to a Party club and Dav 
dues* * - 

Section 4. Party members three months in arrears in payment of dues, cease 
to be members in good standing and shall be so informed, ilerabers who are 
SIX moaths in arreai-s shall be dropped ftom Party membership after effort has 
been made, by personal interviews if feasible, to bring such members into good 
standing, 

AUTICLB IV 

Stntclnrc 

Section JL. The Communist Party shall be organized on the basis of clubs. 
Clubs may be constituted oa an electoral sub-division, neighborhood, town shop 
or industry basis. 

The officers and executive committees of the clubs shall be elected by the 
mejnbership by secret ballot nnnually. Nominations shall take place at one 
meeting, and elections at the following meeting. 

All clubs shall have as a minimum the following officers : club chak-man finan- 
cial secretary and educational director. Additional officers and committees shall 
be deteremined by the si^ie and needs of the club. 

Any officer or executive committee member may be recalled for cause bv the 
affirmative vote of a majority of the members of the club. 

Financial reports shall be submitted to the club membership quarterly 

SEcnoN 2. The State organization shall comprise all clubs in one State and 
Shan have the power and duty to establish all necessary sub-divistons such as 
county, city, regional or section organizations* 

The highest body of the state organization is the state convention which shall 
laeet at least once every two years. Each sub-division or club in the state shall 
elect delegates to the convention in such number as the state committee mav de- 
termiae, provided that the number of delegates to which each sub-division or 
club is entitled sliall be in proportion to its membership. To be eligible for 
election as a delegate, a member shall have been in good standing for at least 
one year preceding the date of the convention. 

Hembers of the State Committee shall be elected, in such manner and num- 
ber as the state by-la%vs, state convention or state committee may determine ; bv 
clubs, or section conventions of other sub-divisions of the state organization 
provided tliat the number to be elected by each club, section, or sub-division con^ 
vention shall be in approximate proportion to the membership it represents. 

The members so elected shall be subject to approval bv the State Convention 
After such approval, the convention shall elect committee members-at-large in 
such number as the convention may determine but not in excess of one-third 
of the total membership of the state committee. 

All elections to the state committee shall be by majority vote and secret ballot, 

23707 0—58 10 
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The state convention shall elect by secret ballot and majority vote snch offi- 
cers as it nmy tletonnine. Omcers so elected shall be members of ttie state 
committee by virtue of tbeir offices, shall be responsible to the state committee, 
and shall be subject to recall for cause by the affirmative vote of two-thiras or 
the members of tbe stale committee, 

A vacancy among the officers or members-at-lar^re of tlie state cominittee may 
be flUed, ^mtil the next convention, by secret ballot and majority vote of the 
members of the state committee* A vacancy among members of the state com- 
mittee elected by lower organizations may be filled, until the next convention, by 
majority vote and secret ballot of the club or leading committee of the sub* 
division with respect to wfilcb the vacancy ocCTirred. 

To be eligible for election as a state officer or member of the state com- 
mittee, a member shall have been in good standing for at least two years preced- 
inK the date of the election. 

Special state conventions may be called by majority vote of the state com- 
mittee or upon the written reqiiest of clubs representing one-third of the mem- 
bership of the state. 

The state committee shall name a committee to administer the finanees-^f 
the orp:aTii nation and such other officers and committees as it deems-jnec^sary, 
all of which shall be responsible to the state committee, JUie^^ate Commit- 
tee shall make a financial report to all regular state^Qonventions, 

State committees shall meet at least foiir 'times a year. Policy questions 
Khali be reviewed, and new policies may be submitted for adoption on the initiative 
of one-third of the members of the state committee or by 10% of the clubs. 
In the event that a club desires the adoption of a policy change it shall sub^ 
mit the proposed change in writing to the next higher body, which s!mU dis- 
trib^ite copies of the proposal to ail clubs in its ji^risdiction for their action. 

Sectiopt District organizations may be established by the National Com- 
mittee. District organizations may cover part of one state, or two or more 
states. Where a district organiKation covers two or more states, the State 
Committees shaU be under the jurisdiction of the District Comjiiittee, The 
rules for convening District conventions and the election of district officers and 
committees shall be the same as those provided for the State organization. 

Section 4. In n^atters of a local, state or district nature, clubs and section, 
county, state and district committees have tlie right to make decisions within 
the limits of the general policies of the Party as determined by this Coiistitution, 
national conventions and the national committee. 

Section 5, All officers of leading committees are subordinate to these com- 
mittees. Policy decisions sball be made only by the respective committees. 
Committees and officers must report regularly on their activities to the body 
which elected them, or the body to which they are responsible. 

Skctiok 6. Decisions of the District and State Committees shall regularly 
be made available to the men^bership in a manner to be determined by each 
State and District Committee. 

ARTICLE V 

l^ational Orgnms^ation 

Section 1. The highest authority of the Party is the National Convention which 
is authorized to make political and organizational decisions binding upon the 
entire Party and its membership. Ees:ular National Conventions shall be held 
every two years within the first six months of the year. 

Section 2, The National Convention shall be composed of delegates elected 
by each state or district convention by secret ballot and majority vote in such 
number, in approximate proportion to the membership it represents, as the Na- 
tional Committee may determine. To be eligible for election as a delegate, 
the members shall have been in good standing for at least two years prior to 
tiie date of the convention. 

Section 3. Special National Conventions may be called either by the affirma- 
tive vote of two-thirds of the members of the National Committee or by majority 
vote of two-thirds of all State conunittees not within a District organization and 
District Committees. It is incumbent upon the National Office to circulate any 
official request from aiiy State or District Ccaumittee for a Special National 
Convention to all other State or District Committees for their action. The time 
and place of such special conventions shall be fixed by the National Committee. 
The basis for representation siiall be determined in the same way as that of 
regular conventions. 
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Section 4. Prior to regular National Conventions, at least 90 days shall be 
provided for discussion In all Party clubs and leading committaes on the main 
resolutions and problems coming before the Convention. During this discussion 
all Party organizations have the right to adopt resolutions and propose amend- 
ments to the draft resoJutions and the Constitution for consideration by the 
Convention. 

Sectxow 5. The National Committee sball be elected in the following manner* 
Each State and District organisation shall hold its convention in advance of 
the National Convention and shall elect members of the National Committee in 
a number determined in accordance with a ^cale of representation determined 
by the previous National Convention. The names of all members of the National 
Committee so elected shall be submitted for approval to the National Convention 
wiiich follows their election. In addition to the members of the National Com- 
mittee so elected, the National Convention shall elect members of the National 
Committee-at-3arge in a number determined by it, but not to exceed one third 
of the total membership of the National Committee, All elections to the National 
Committee shall be by secret ballot and majority vote. 

.,5he scale of representation shall be determined by the previoiis national con- 
vention.^. 

Sectioit 6', Members of the National Committee elected by a District or State 
organization shall be subject to recall for cause by the affirmative vote of 
nvo-thirds of the members of the District or State committee or by two-thirds 
vote of the District or State convention. Vacancies shall be filled by the same 
body by majority vote. Members-aMarge may be recalled for cause by the 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members of the National Committee, The 
National Committee has the right to recommend the recall for cause of National 
Committee members elected by District or State Committees. 

Seotion 7. The National Convention shall elect by secret ballot and majority 
vote such officers as it decides upon, all of whom shall be members of the National 
Committee by virtue of their offices. The National Committee shall name an 
executive committee and any other officers and committees it deems necessarv. 
The officers and committees named by the convention and the National Com- 
mittee shall be responsible to the National CommitteCt and may be removed for 
cause by the affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members of the National Com- 
mittee, Vacancies nmy be filled by majority vote of the National Committee. 

Section 8. To be eligible for election as a national oflSeer or member of the 
National Committee, the member shall have been in good standing for at least 
Ave years preceding the election. 

Sectioit 9* Between National Conventions, the National Committee is respon- 
sible for the enforcement of the Constitution and the execution of the general 
policies adopted by the National Convention, 

Between National Conventions, the National Committee is the highest authority 
of the Patty, representing the Party as a whole, and as such has the authority to 
make decisions and take actions necessary and incidental to the good and welfare 
of the entire Party, and to act upon aU problems and developments occurring 
between Conventions, la connection with its duties, and in the exercise of its 
responsibilities, the National Committee shall gaide and direct aU the political, 
organizational and educational work of the Party; organize and supervise its 
various departments and committees; elect or remove editors of its publications 
who shall work under its leadership and guidance ; organize and direct all under- 
takings of importance to the entire Party ; and administer the national treasurv. 
The National Committee shall submit a certilied audited financial report to each 
National Convention- 

Except in the event of an emergejicy found to exist by the affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of the members of the National Committee, the National Committee 
shall not make any major policy change until it has submitted the proposed 
change in draft form to either the District or State Committees or the member- 
f-Mp as a whole for debate for specified periods and for recommendations thereom 
Conflicting views within the National Committee on all major policy questions and 
Jirguments advanced for and against the proposed policy shall be made known 
to the membership. 

When in the judgment of the National Committee, the best interests of the 
organisation require it, major policy changes shall be submitted to a referendum 
vote of the membership or to special enlarged, delegated conferences on a Na- 
tional or Hegionnl basis. 
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Section 10. Tlie National Committee shall meet at least four times a year 
and as often as necessary at tlie call of tlie officers or at tlie request of one-third 
of Its members* 

Section 11. Summanes and reports of National Committee meetings shall 
he made available to District and State Committees and shall appear In digest 
form in some Party publication available to the Party membership. 

All Departments and leading committees shall submit reports regularly in 
writiag to the National Committee. Such reports may he published in a Party 
publication when the National Committee so determines. 

Section 12. Policy questions shall be reviewed, or new policies submitted 
for adoption, upon the initiative of one-third of the members of the National 
Committee. 

The duly constituted officers of the National Committee shall make known to 
the members of the National Committee any request of any individual member 
of the National Committee for either a review of or the introduction of pew 
major policy questions* 

Section 13. The National Committee shall issue a special publication on a 
regular basis to facilitate reporting by the National Committee to the Party--'-^ 
membership and the discussion of Party policies by the membership. _ — ^ 

Biffhts and Duties of Menibers 

Section 1. Every member of the Party w^ho is in good standing has the right 
to participate in the making of its policies and in the election of its leading com- 
mittees* officers, and delegates. 

Members have the right and duty, within the Party organization, to discuss 
any and all Party policies and tactics, to criticize the work and composition of 
all leading committees, to participate fully in the discussion in the Party press 
or any other authorized Party publicationg. They also have the right, in ac- 
cordance with Section 2 of this Article, to dissent from decisions which have 

^^Members shall strive to be active in carrying out the program of the Party, 
to circulate its press and literature, to increase their knowledge of scientUIc 
socialism and to attend club meetings regularly. , u ^ 

Section 2. All decisions of any club, committee or convention are made by a 
majority vote after thorough discussion, unless otherwise specified in this Con- 
stitution, and all members are to abide by such decisions. 

Every officer and member shall have the right to express a dissenting opinion 
on any matter of Party policy with respect to which a decision has been made 
by majority vote of the appropriate Party committee or convention, provided 
that such dissenting officer or member does not engage in factional or other ae^ 
tivitv which hinders or impedes the execution of such policy. a?he^arantee oi 
the right of dissent provided for by this Section shall be implemented by provi^^ 
ing for the expression and discussion of dissenting views in Party P^^^^^ications, 
including the publication provided for in Section IS of Article V, and m author- 
ivied Party meetings arranged for that purpose, ^^^t:^^,. 

SectioiJ 3. Party members disagreeing with any decision of a club, section, 
county state or district committee have the right to appeal such decision suc- 
SelyXtne next higher body, including the National ^^^^^^'^I^^^^^^^ 
of the National Convention are final. While the appeal ^s Ps^<5)^->J^^°;^,^^\^Jl^l 
not act contrary to the decision already rendered. All Jtppeals should be heard 
hv the resnective body within SO days. ^. . 

Section 4? At regular intervals in the period between conventions, the various 
Partroi^am^atiol from Section to National Committees should organi^.e dele- 
gated conferences to re-evaluate policy or develop a position on new issues which 

'^Tt^iON 5 Decisions of higher botlies on major questions shall be reported to 
lowerbod^esS positions of individual members indicated The lower 
bodfes onTnding the decision of higher bodies mcorrect or inadequate shall have 
thp^ riclitto renuest their review and amendment. . ^ ^ , 

SEc7io" a matters of state or local nature ^"^"'^.f.^f f i^f l'^^^^^^^ ^ 
right to exercise full initiative ami to make decisions within the limits or the 
ceneral policies and decisions of the Party. ^ ™i*.™5„rf^ii 

Section 7. It shall be the obligation of all Party members to ^^P^^^^f^^fJl^ 
forms of national oppression, national cliaOTinism, discnmmation and segiega- 
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fcion, agniTist all ideological influences and practices of "raciaV theories, such as 
white chanvintsm and anti-Semitism. It shall be the duty of all Party members 
to fight for the full social, political and economic equality of tl^e Negro people 
and promote the unity of the Negro and white people as essential for the advance- 
ment of tiieir common interests. 

Section: 8. All Party members who are eligible Rhall he reqiiit'cd to belong to 
their respective trade unJon^i, 

Skction 0. AH Party members in orj^anisiatious Ct^ade unions^ farm and fra- 
ternal organizations, etc,) shall c*)operate to promote and strengthen the given 
(irganiKation, 

Section 10. All members eligible shall register and vote in elections for public 
dflice, 

Sr-criON 11. The Party shall give full aid in the acquisition of V. S, citizenship 
to those of Its members who, because of nnjust and undemocratic laws and prac- 
tices, are deprived of this right. 

SECTlo^' 12, The Com numist Party recognizes the right of any member to resiijn 
without prejudice. 

ARTICLE VTI 

Disciplinary Procedure and Appeals 

Section 1, Sufij^fet to.the provisions of this Article, any member or ofhcer of the 
Party may be reprimanded, pnt on probation, suspended for a specified period, 
removed from office or expelled from the Party for actions deti-imental to the 
interests of the Party and the working class, for making false statements in an 
application for membership, for financial irregularities, or for advocacy or prac- 
tice of racial^ national or religions discrimination. 

Section 2. Subject to the provisions of this Article, any member shall be expelled 
from the Party who is a strike-breaker, a provocateur, engaged in espionage, an 
informer, or who advocates force and violence or terrorism, or who adberes to or 
participates in the activities of any group or party wJiich conspires or acts to sub- 
vert, undermine, weaken or overthrow any instifciUlons of American democracy 
tliro'ugh which the majority <)f the American people can maintain their right to 
determine their destinies. 

Section 3. Charges against individual members or committees may be made by 
any member to the club of which the accused is a jnember or to the appropriate 
higher committee having jurisdiction. Clubs shall act upon charges directed 
against anyone holding membership in that club. All snch charges shall be 
handled expeditiously by an elected trial committee. The trial committee sball 
hear charges, make recommendations for action to the body which elected it, and 
then disband. , ^ i. 

Section 4, All accused persons concerned in disciplinary cases shall have the 
riglit to appear, to bring witnesses and testify. The burden of proof shall be on 
tlie acciJser, ^ ... i , * 

Section 5. After hearing the report of the trial committee, the club or leading 
committee having jurisdiction shall have the right to decide by a two-thirds vote 
upon any disciplinary measure, including expiilsion. Disciplinary measures 
taken by leading committees are subject to approval by the body to which they 
are responsible. 

There shall be an automatic review of all expulsions by the next higher body, 
Sectiopt Any member who has been subject to disciplinary action Las the 
right to appeal to the next higher body up to the National Convention, whose 
decision shall be final. Upon receipt of an appeal, the national, state or county 
committee shall set a hearing and notify the appellant within sixty days from 
the date of receipt of the appeal except in cases where the appeal is to a state 
or national convention. Then the appeal shall be acted upon by the convention 
following the filing of the appeal. 



ARTICLE VIII 

Initidtioti FeeSf Dncn aiid Ass^astiimits 

Sectioa' 1. Initiation fees and dues shall be paid according to rates fixed by 
the National Convention. 

Section % The income from dues and initiation fees shall be apportioned 
among the varions sub-divisions of the Party as determined by the National 
Convention. 
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Section 3. Special assessments may be levied by the National Convention or 
by a two-thirds vote of the National Committee. All local or district assessments 
are prohibited except by special permission of the National Committee. 

ABTICtB IX 

Section 1. This Constitution may be amended by a majority vote of any regu- 
lar or special national convention, or by referendum initiated by the National 
Committee or one-third of the state or district organizations. 

State and District organizations or their sub-divisions may adopt by-laws 
provided they are in accord with the National Constitution. 

AAXIOLB X 

Section 1. The Communist Party is not responsible for any political document, 
policy, book, article, or any other expression of political opinion except such as 
are issued by authority of this and subsequent national conventions and its 
regularly constituted leadership. 
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VOICE OP THE KREMLIN IN AMERICAN COMMUNIST 

ACTIVITIES 

The reasons for flie formation of the Commmiist Political Associa- 
tion followed the reasons advanced by Stalin for the dissolution of 
the Communist International— the promotion of Soviet-American 
friendship, cooperation against Nad aggression and the new concept 
that it was possible for communism and capitalism to coexist peace- 

^William Z. Foster opposed the formation of the Communist Polit- 
ical Association and submitted a lengthy letter to the national com- 
mittee in support of his position. His letter was suppressed and a 
year later, when the Communist Party was reconstituted, Foster stated 
that one of the reasons he agreed to the suppression of his letter was 
that the formation of the Communist Political Association had been 
approved by Moscow and he tiberef ore bowed to the decision. 

The revival of the Communist Party, U. S. A.^ which was instigated 
by the Duclos letter was just another instance of how the American 
Communists bowed to the voice of the Kremlin and once again adopted 
the Soviet program of revolutionary communism. 

Back in 1929, the selection of Earl Browder as general secretary of 
the new and revitalized Communist Party of the United States of 
America was made by Stalin, who was said to have been of the opinion 
that Browder could be trusted to carry out orders implicitly because 
he lacked independence of both thought and spirit. Following 
Browder's elevation to the top-ranking position in the American 
Communist movement, Jay Lovestone and a number of his cohorts 
were expelled from the party. (Now, Browder has been thrown 
into the discard, also.) , <. ^, i a 

Driving all the followers of Trotsky from the ranks of the Ameri- 
can Communist Party in 1928, threats of expulsion of all those who did 
not follow the dictates of the Comintern in 1929, the selection of Earl 
Browder to be the general secretary of the American section of the 
Communist International, and the expulsion of Lovestone and his 
followers gave Moscow complete domination of the Communists in 
America, a stranglehold that has been maintained ever since. 

After Stalin acted personally and through the Comintern in 1929, 
factionalism did not again rear its ugly head in the ranks of the 
American comrades to the extent of becoming an issue and effecting 
the work and devotion of American Communists to the Soviet cause 
until recent years. . 

But the faction dedicated to complete subservience to Moscow has 
always prevailed, even today. 



THE RELATIONSHIP OP AMERICAN COMMUNISM 
TO THE SOVIET UNION 

The historical facte on organized communism in America leave no 
room for doubt that the Communist Party in the United States from 
the time of its inception has been a part and parcel of the world Com- 
munist movement directed from Moscow. 

Third (Commukist) International 

The Xhird or Communist International was established in March 
1919. The Second Congress, held July 17 to August 7, 1920, set up 21 
conditions for joinirg the Communist International, The conditions 
were : 

1. The general propaganda and agitation should bear a really Communist 
character^ and should correspond to the programme and decisions of the Third 
International. The entire party press should be edited by reliable Communists 
who have proved their loyaity to the cause of the Proletarian revolution. The 
dictatorship of the proletariat should not be spoken of simply as a current hack- 
neyed formula, it should be advocated in such a way that its necessity should be 
apparent to every rank-and-file working man and woman, to each soldier and 
peasant, and should emanate from everyday facts systematically recorded by our 
press day by day, 

AU periodicals and other publications, as well as party publications and edi- 
tions, are subject to the control of the presidium of the party, independently of 
whether the party is legal or iUegal. The editors should in no way be given an 
opportunity to abuse their autonomy and carry on a policy not fuUy correspond- 
ing to the policy of the party. 

Wherever the followers of the Third International have access, 'and whatever 
means of propaganda are at their disposal, whether the columns of newspapers, 
popular meetings, labor unions, or cooperatives— it is indispensable for them not 
only to denounce the bourgeoisie, but also its assistants and agents— reformists 
of every color and shade. 

2. Every organization desiring to join the Communist International shall be 
bound systematically and regularly to remove from all the responsible posts in 
the labor movement ("Party organizations, editors, labor unions, parliamentary 
factions, cooperatives, municipalities, etc.), aU reformists and followers of the 
"centre," and to have them replaced by Communists, even at the cost of replacing 
at the beginning "experienced" men by rank-and-file workingmen. 

3. The class struggle in almost every country of Europe and America Is enter- 
ing the phase of civil war. Under such conditions the Communists can have 
no confidence in bourgeois laws. They should create everywhere a parallel 
illegal apparatus, which at the decisive moment should do its duty by the party, 
and in every way possible assist the revolution. In every country where in 
consequence of martial law or of other exceptional laws, the Communists are 
unable to carry on their work lawfully, a combination of lawful and unlawful 
work is absolutely necessary. 

4. A persistent and systematic propaganda and agitation is necessary in 
the army, where Communist groups should be formed In every military organi- 
zation. Wherever, owing to repressive legislation, agitation becomes impossible, 
it is necessary to carry on such agitation illegally. But refusal to carry on 
or participate in such work should be considered equal to treason to the revo- 
lutionary cause, and incompatible with affiiliation with the Third International, 

5. A systematic and regular propaganda is necessary in the rural districts. 
The working class can gain no victory unless it possesses the sympathy and 
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support of at least part of tlie rural workers and of the poor peasfints, and unless 
other sections of tiie population are eqoalij utilize^d. Communist work in the 
rural districts is acciuirlng a predominant importance during the present period. 
It should be carried on throi^sh Communist worlilngmert of both city and conn* 
try who have connections with the rural districts* To refuse to do this work^ 
or to transfer such work to untrustworthy half reformists^ Is equal to renouncing 
the proletarian revolution, 

6. Every party desirous of affiliating \vitli the Third Inter CGtlonal should 
renounce not only avowed social patriotism* but also the falsehood and the 
hypocrisy of social pacifism ; It should systematically demonstrate to the workers 
that without a revolutionary overthrow of capitalism no international arbi- 
tration, no taik of disarmament, no democratic reorganization of the League of 
Katlons will be capable of saving mankind from new Imperialist wars. 

7. Parties desirous of joining the Communist International must recognize 
the necessity of a complete and absolute rupture with reformism and the 
policy of the '*centrists" and must advocate this rupture amongst the widest 
circles of the party membership, without which condition a consistent Com- 
munist policy is Impossible, The Communist International demands uneo^"^ 
ditionally and peremptorily that sucli rupture be brought about with the-least 
possible delay. The Gommtmist International cannot reconcile-ltsSf to the 
fact that such avowed reformists as for instance Turati, Modigliani, Kautsky, 
Hillqnitj Longuet, Macdonaid, and others should bs entitled to consider them- 
selves members of the Third Intemattonal* This would make the Third Inter* 
national resemble the Second International. 

8. In the Colonial question and that of the oppressed nationalities there Is 
necessary an especially distinct and clear line of conduct of the parties of coun- 
tries where the bourgeoisie possesses such colonies or oppresses other nationali- 
ties. Every party desirous of belonging to the Third International should be 
bonnd to denounce without any reserve all the methods of *'its own" imperialists 
In the colonies, supporting not only in words but practically a movement of 
liberation in tlie colonies* It should demand the expulsion of its own Imperial- 
ists from sucl\ colonies, and cultivate among the workingmen of its own country 
a truly fraternal attitude towards the working population of the colonies and 
oppressed nationalities, and carry on a systematic agitation in its own army 
against every kind of oppression of the colonial population. 

9. Every party desirous of belonging to the Communist International siiould 
he bound to carry'on systematic and persistent Communist work in the labor 
unions, cooperatives and other labor organizations of the masses* It is necessary 
to form Communist groups within the organizations, which by persistent and 
lasting work shonld win over labor unions to Communism, These groups should 
constantly denounce the treachery of the social patriots and of the fluctuations 
of the "centre." These Communist groups should be completely subordinated 
to the party In general. 

10. Any party belonging to the Communist International is bound to carry 
on a stubborn strug*?Ie against the Amsterdam ''International' of the yellow 
tabor unions. It should propagate insistently amongst the organized workers 
the necessity of a rupture witli the yellow Amsterdam International* It sliould 
support by ali means in Its power the International Unification of Bed Labor 
'Onions, adhering to the Communist International, which is now beginning. 

11. Parties desirous of joiuing the Third International shall be bound to 
inspect the personnel of their parliamentary factions, to remove all unreliahle 
elements therefrom, to control such factions, not only verbally hut in reality, 
to subordinate them to the Central Committee of the party, and to demand from 
each proletarian Communist that he devote his entire activity to the interests 
of real revolutionary propaganda, 

12. Ali parties belonging to the Communist International should be formed 
on the basis of the principle of democratic centralization* At the present time of 
acute civil war the Communist Party win be able fully to do its duty only when 
It is organized in a suSSciently thorough way when It possesses an iron discipline?, 
and when Its party centre enjoys the confidence of the members of the party, 
who are to endow this centre with complete power, authority and ample rights* 

13* The Communist parties of those countries where the Communist activity 
is legal, should make a clearance of their members from time to time, as well 
as those of the party organisations, in order systematically to free the party 
from the petty bourgeois elements which penetrate Into it 

14. Each party desirous of affiliathag with the Communist International should 
he obliged to render every possible assistance to the Soviet Republics in their 
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struggle against all couttter-revolutioiinTy forces. Tbe Communist parties stould 
carry on a precise and definite propagatitla to Inrluce the workers to refuse to 
transport any Isind of military equipment intended fov fighting against the 
Soviet Republics, and should also by legal or illegal means carry on a propa- 
ganda amongst the troops sent against the workers* republics, etc* 

15. All those parties which up to the present moment have stood upon the 
old social and democratic programmes should, within the shortest time possible, 
draw lip a new Communist programme in conformity with the special conditions 
of tbeir country, and In accordance with the resolutions of the Communist In- 
ternational, Aa a rule, the programme of each party belonging to the Com- 
munist Int^^rnational should be confirmed by the nest congress of the Communist 
Internationa] or its Executive Committee* In the event of the failure of the 
programme of any party being confirmed by the Executive Committee of the 
Cc»mniunJst International, the said party sbaU be entitled to appeal to the 
Congress of the Communist International. 

IC. All the resolutions of the congresses of the Communist International, a3 
well as the resolutions of the Executive Committee are binding for aU parties 
Joining the Communist InternationaL The Communist International, operating 
under the conditions of most acute civil warfare, should be centralized In a 
better manner than the Second International At the same time, the Communist 
Internaijonal and tbe fSxecutive Committee are naturally bound In every form 
of their actiTity to consider the variety of conditions under which tbe different 
paities have to work and struggle, and generally binding resolutions should be 
passed on^y on such questions upon which such resolutions are possible, 

17. In connection with the above, all parties desiring to join the Communist 
International should alter their name. Each party deslroua of Joining the 
Communist International should bear the following name; Communist Party 
of such and such a country, section of the Third Communist International. 
The question of renaming of a party is not only a formal one, but Is a political 
question of great Importance. The Communist International has declared a 
decisive war against tbe entire bourgeois world, and aU the yellow Social Demo- 
cratic parties. It is indispensaWe that every rank-and-file worker should be 
able clearly to distinguish between the Communist parties and the old official 
"Social Democratic*' or "Socialist" parties, which have betrayed the cause of 
the working class, 

18. All the leading organs of the press of every party are bound to publish 
all the most important documents of the Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International. 

Id. All those parties which have Joined the Communist International, as well 
as those which have expressed a desire to do so, are obliged In as short a space 
of time as possible, and In no case later than four months after the Second 
Congress of the Communist International, to convene an Extra<^rdlnary Con- 
gress in order to discuss these conditions. In addition to this, the Central 
Committees of these parties should take care to acquaint all the local organiza- 
tions with the regulations of the Second Congress. 

20, All those parties which at the present time are willing to JoJn the Third 
International, but have go far not changed their tactics. In any radical manner, 
should prior to their Joining the Third International, take care that not less 
than two-thirds of their committee members and of all their central institutions 
siimild be composed of comrades who have made an open and definite declara- 
tion prior to the convening of the Second Congress, as to their desire that the 
party should affiliate with the Third International, Exclusions are permitted 
only with the confirmation of tbe Executive Committee of the Third Interna- 
tional. The Executive Committee of the Communist International has the right 
to make an exception also for the representatives of the ''centre*' as mentioned 
in paragraph 7. 

21. Those members of the party who reject the conditions and the theses of 
tbe Third International, are liable to be excluded from the party. This applies 
principally to the delegates at tbe Special Congresses of the party. 

Subsequently, Louis C. Fraina^ later to be known as Louis Corey, 
as international secretary of the Communist Party of America, made 
application for admission to the Communist International, In this 
application, Fraina reviewed the history of the Socialist Party of 
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America, the formation of the Communist Party of America, and 
closed his petition with the following: 

The Ccnnmnnist Party realizes the immensity of its taslc ; it realizes that the 
final struggle of the Communist Proletariat wiU be waged in the United States, 
our conquest of power alone assuring the world Soviet Republic, Realizing aU 
of this the Communist Party prepares for the struggle. Long live the Com- 
munist International, Long live the world Revolution. 

Eelationship OP American Communist Parties to Communist 

International 

Wliile the constitution of the first Communist Party of America 
provided that the members must declare their adherence to the prin- 
ciples and tactics of the party and the Communist International, the 
constitution of the United Communist Party specifically provided that 
the United Communist Party of America was the Americans^ectkfia 
of the Communist International. ^^^^"^ 



" The constitution of the Communist Party of A-meficaj adopted in 
May 1921; the constitution of the Workers (Communist) Party, 
adopted in 1925 ; and the constitution of the Communist Party U. S. A., 
adopted in 1929, all provided that these parties were the American sec- 
tion of the Communist International. A new constitution of the Com- 
munist Party U. S. A., adopted in 1938, provided that the party was an 
affiliate of the Communist International. 

With the passage of the Voorhees Act in 1940, the Communist Party 
merely called a special convention and adopted a resolution withdraw- 
ing from the Communist International. Earl Browder, general secre- 
tary of the Communist Party at that time, explained that this legalis- 
tic disaffiliation was in no way intended to alter the real relationship 
of the Communist Party USA with the Communist International 
and the world Commnmst movement in any particular. 




ALLEGED DISSOLUTION OP THE COMMUNIST 
INTERNATIONAL 

The Second. World War, in which the Soviet Union engaged in a 
life-aiid-death struggle with Nazi Germany, brought to a temporary 
halt the Communist plan to Sovietize the world. Sorely in need of 
-financial and-military-assistance from non-Communist countries, the 
Soviet Union found th^ Communist International a hindrance under 
■ ^ the circumstances. In-order that the Soviet Union might live, the 
'^CoinjriTOjsi InternatioiyiT had t6"^dje; or at least pass through all flie 
phases of a respectablQ'^demise, . . 

-^^ -^The-New^¥ork"T4meS^Maj^2^1MS^,^affi^^ 
tion of the presidium of the executive committee of the Communist 
International^ released the .previous day, regarding the. dissQluticiri'df 
the Communistlntefnationair The resolution follows: 

The historic role of the CommuDist Intern a tional» whtch was founded In 1019 
as a result of a political union of tiie great majority of the old prewar working 
class parties^ consisted In upholding the principles of the working class move- 
ment, In hcJpiug to promote consolidation in a numher of conntrlea of the van- 
guard of the foremost workers in the real working class parties, and in helping 
them mobilise workers for the defense of their economic and political Interests, 
and for the struggle against Fascism and the war which the latter was prepar- 
ing, and for the support of the Soviet Union as the chief hulwark against Fascism, 
The Communist International from the first exposed the real meaning of the 
Anti-Comintern Pact as a weapon for the preparation of war by the Hitlerites* 
Long before the war it ceaselessly and tirelessly exposed the vicious subversive 
work of the Hitlerites, who masked It by their screams about so-called interfer- 
ence of the Communist InterDatiouai In the Internal affairs of these states. 

INTERN ATIOIJAL WORK HANDICAPPED 

But long before the war it became more and more clear that, with Increasingf 
complications in Internal and international relations of various countries, any 
sort of international center would encounter insuperable obstacles in solving 
the problems facing the movement in each separate country* 

Deep dilTerences of the historic paths of development of various countries, 
differences in their character and even contradictions in their social orders, 
differences in the level and the tempo of their economic and political develop- 
ment, differtfuces finally In the degree of consciousness and organisation of 
workers, conditioned different problems affecting the working class of the various 
countries. 

The whole development of events in the last quarter of a century and the 
experience accumulated by the Communist International convincingly showed 
that the organisational form of uniting workers, chosen by tbe First Congress 
ot the Communist International, answered conditions of the first stages of the 
working-class movement, but it has been outgrown by the growth of this move* 
ment and by the complications of Its problems in separate countries and has 
even become a drag on the further strengthening of the national working class 
parties. 

ITATIOTf B IK TWO GROUPS 

The World War that the Hitlerites have let loose has still further sharpened 
the differences in the situation of the separate countries and has placed a deep 
dividing line between those countries that fell under the Hitlerite tyranny and 
tliose freedom-loving peoples who have united in a powerful antl-Hitlerlte 
coalition* 
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In countries of the HiHerite bloc Hie fuiKl a mental tasli of tlie worlting class, 
toik^rs and all honest people consists in giving aU help for the defeat of this 
bloc by sabotage of the Hitlerite military machine from within and by helping 
to overthrow the governments guilty of war. 

In countries of the anti-Hltlerite coaiitiou the eacred duty of the widest raasses 
of the peoplet and in the first place of foremost workers, consists in aiding hy 
every means the military efforts of the governments of these countries aimed at 
the speediest defeat of the Hitlerite-bloc and the assurance of the friendship of 
nations based on their equality. 

At the same time the fact must not be lost sight of that the separate cotmtrloa 
that are members of the anti-Hitierite coalition have their own particular prob- 
lems. For example, in countries occnpied by the Eitlerites that-have lost their 
^te of Independence the basic tasU of the foremost worli^ers and of the wide 
masses of people consists in promoting tl^e armed stiuggje developing into a 
national war of liberation against Hitlerite Germany, 

^fATI0NAI> OROAITIHA'CIONS FAVOTtED ^ 

At the same-timG-tUe war of libera tioD-of freedom-lovmg-' peoples ;a^^^ 
the HUlerite' tyranny, which has brought into morement the iuas5r5 oil pc^ople^ 
nniting them without diSerenee of party or religion in the vi^iiks of the powerful 
lS^^^^^'^^j^^^^i^^9^r^^4^;^Il<i32S wigtL sHJJJ^tgreater clearness thnf the 
general national uprising and moblliKation"^of people for the ^ipeed lest victory 
over the enemy can be best of all and most fruilfdly carried out by the vangm^rd 
of'the^working-class-movement of-^ach. separate, country,, working, .witiiiii the 
framework of its own country. 

Already the SeTonth Congress of the Communist International meeting in 
1935, taking Into account the change that had taken place both in the internationaL 
situation and In working-class movements that demanded great flexibiUty and 
independence of its sections in deciding the problems confronting them, empha- 
sized the necessity for the Bsecntlve Committee of the Communist International 
in deciding all questions of the working-class movement arising from concrete 
conditions and peculiarities of each country, to make a rule of avoiding inter- 
ference in the internal organizational affairs of the Commimist parties. 

These same considerations guided the Communist International in considering 
the resolution of the Coramiinist painty of the United States of America of 
November 1940, on its withdrawal from the ranks of the Communist iDternationaL 

ORGAWlaAHON HEIJ) FLBSIBUE 

Guided by the judgment of the founders of ilarxism and Leninism, Com- 
mnnists have never been supporters of the conservation of organizational forms 
that have outlived themselves. They have always subordinated forms of organ- 
isation of the working-class movement, and methods of working of such organ- 
ization, to the fundamental political intert^st of the working-class movement as 
a whole, to peculiarities of the concrete historical situation and to problems 
immediately resulting from this situation. 

They remember the example of the great Mar^, who united foremost workers 
In the ranks of the Working l^Ien's International Association, and when the 
First International had fulfilled its historical task of laying the foundations for 
the development of worl^i^g-elass parties in the countries of Europe and America, 
and, as a result of the matured situation creating mass national working-class 
parties, dissolved first the International, inasmuch as this form of organization 
already no longer' corresponded to the demands confronting it* 

In consideration of the above and taking into account the growth and the 
political maturity of Communist parties and their leading cadres in separate 
countries, and also having in view the fact that during the present war some 
sections have raised the question of the dissolution of the Communist Inter- 
national as the directing centre of the International working-eiass movement, the 
Presidium of the Executive Committee of the Communist International in the 
circumstances of the World War, not being able to convene a Congress of the 
Communist International, puts forward the following proposal for ratification 
by the sections of the Communist International : 

The Communist International, as the directing center of the International 
working-class movement, is to be dissolved, thus freeing the sections of the Com- 
munist Internationa! from their obligations arising from tlie statutes and resola- 
tlons of the Congresses of the Communist Internationa!* 
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The Presidium of the Executive Committee of the Communist International 
calls on all supporters of the Communist International to concentrate their 
energies on the wholehearted support of and active participation in the war 
of Uberation of the peoples and the states of the anti-Hitlerite coalition for the 
speediest defeat of the deadly enemy of the working class and toilers— German 
Fascism and its associates and vassals. 

Among those signing the resolution of dissolution were: 
Clement Gottwald, former deputy in the Czechoslovakian Parlia- 
ment and a chairman of the Communist Party Control Committee in 

that country ; ^ , ^ , ^ . 

GeorgLDimitrov, Bulgarian Secretary General of the Comintern; 

Andrei AV Zh~danbv, member of the Russian Politburo and head 
qf the Leningrad Communist Party City Committee; 
■^-^OttoJvuusinen, Finnish Premier of the Karelio-Finnish Soviet 
Socialist Republic'; 

Hiraitri Z. Manuil^by, a f orraeTSecretary of Jhe Comintern ; 

Andre Marty, French exile and former Commuhistinember..of. fhe^^ 
Chamber of fieWiesx^ ^ - 

— Wilhelxn Pieck, an exiM-iG?Ri8r'4asmb^ I 

Dolorez Jbarfuri^Jbrm^c^omm Deputy on the Spanish Cor- ^ 
tez, where she gained the title of ^TCa'Tasidnaria!l^Jh | 
speeches; ^ ^ ^ -^^^ 

Mathias Rakosi, a people's commissar during the brief Bolshevist 
regime in Hungary in 1919, and exiled from that country after being 
convicted in 1926 of an attempt to restore the Soviet regime there. 

The action of the Comintern resulted in the presentation of the fol- 
lowing resolution to the Plenary Session of the National Committee 
of the Communist Party, U. S. A., by the political committee on 
June 13, 1943: 

1. The Communist Party of the United States through its National Committee 
declares its full approval and agreement with the proposal of May 15, 1943, by 
the Presiding Committee of the Communist International for the dissolution of 
the International. The CPUS A discontinued its international affiliation in 
November 1940, and is therefore not called upon to participate in the decision. 
The proposal is, however, of the greatest political importance, since it pro- 
foundly influences all political relationships, promotes the unification of the 
anti-Hitler coalition, disarms the Axis of its most potent weapon of disruption — 
the anti-Communist bogey — and opens the way within each nation toward more 
complete national unity in the prosecution of the war to victory. It also clears 
the way for the continuance of democratic unity in the postwar period, and thus 
adds to the momentum of the war effort. It facilitates the emergency of more 
effective forms of international unity of labor, which begins with the immediate 
task of completing the Anglo-Soviet-Amerioan trade union unity corresponding 
to the coalition of peoples and nations. 

2. Within the United States this new stage of world relationships places new 
and urgent emphasis on many taslcs of the day. High among these is the com- 
mon duty of Communists and all other responsible groups and leaders within 
the democratic camp to abolish the remnants of the "bogey of communism" which 
continue to be a weapon against national unity and the war effort To this end 
it is necessary to secure the full acceptance of the Marxist workers' party within 
the national framework of American democratic institutions, thus safeguarding 
in harmony with the war effort the general right of free political association. 
The CPUSA pledges its full effort to this task and welcomes aU cooperative 
efforts to this end from any and all sections of the democratic, patriotic, anti- 
Axis camp of the American people. 

3. The Communist Party of the United States wiU continue to fight with all its 
strength, as it has in the past period, for the complete imity of the United 
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Nations, for international labor unity, and for national unity within our country, 
to win the unconditional surrender of tlie Hitler roginie and its allies, Japan 
and Italy, and an ordered and peaceful world wlien victory is achieved. 

Earl Browder, general secretary of the Communist Party, U. S. A., 
issued a statement on May 26, 1943, regarding the dissolution of the 
Communist International. This statement, published in the Worker 
of June 6, 1943, was in the form of a reply to an editorial appearing 
in the New York Times on May 24. Browder said : 

The record shows that few Americans are disturbed by the existence and 
activity of the Communist Party, which is unconditionally aiding the war effort, 
but that they are disturbed by the fable of a '*conspirncy~to-overthrow-our"gov- 
ernment by force and violence." That fable is tiie "specter of "Communism" 
which has been the powerful secret weapon of the Axis' * * ^, May I express 
the hope that there are responsible groups and leaders in American public life 
with courage and intelligence enough to accept the offer. of the Goramunist Party 
of cooperative^effon j3.]ayiheJ;^sx)ecfer-of~^om^ This is the task not 

-only of;thB'~CommunistSi It iVa common task of this people*s war of naifonal 
liberation. _ 

that ^iV'Communist Inter- 
national was formally dissolveStlTof tiia^^ after a meeting of the 
^ pre/^iding^ commiitea _noted^ tJiat.4he---lec^diiig^*^Cornm^ 
''"tlifoiigKout the world had approved the proi)osal for dissolution made 
on May 15. It was noted that not one of the existing sections of the 
Communist International raised any objection to the proposal of the 
presidium of the executive committee. Communist Parties from the 
following countries approved the dissolution : 

Argentina Cuba Poland 

Australia Czechoslovakia Kuinania 

Austria Finland Soviet Union 

Belgium Trance Spain 

Bulgaria Germany Sweden 

Canada Great Britain Switzerland 

Catalonia Hungary Syria 

Chile Ireland Union of South Africa 

China Italy Uruguay 

Colombia Mexico Yugoslavia 

Enrique Castro Delgado, a leader of the Spanish Communist Party, 
fled to Russia in the spring of 1939 after the defeat of the Spanish Re- 
public. In Moscov^ he represented the Spanish Communist Party in 
the Comintern. He left Moscow in 1945 for Mexico. 

Castro Delgado, known in Spain as Louis Garcia, in his book "I 
Have Lost Faith in Moscow/' (1950) says, that the nominal disband- 
ing of the nerve center of the world Communist movement was 
abruptly announced in the newspapers after a closed session of the or- 
ganization's small secretariat, and that instead of being dissolved, the 
Communist International only altered some of its operatmg procedures: 
That the Comintern boss, Georgi Dimitrov, moved his office to the 
third floor of the central committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union; 

That the other secretaries set up their offices in different places; 
That those who edited the secret broadcasts served under Friederich 
instead of Togliatti ; 

That Friederich transmitted the scripts to Togliatti who in turn 
transmitted them to Dimitrov ; 

That the chiefs of the foreign delegations continued to confer 
daily with Dimitrov; 
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That the leading figures in the various Communiet Parties continued 
their activities; 

That the foreign reporters of the Communist press continued to 
file regular reports with the information and propaganda section of 
the "dissolved" Comintern; 

That the se'cret section of the "dissolved" Comintern remained on 
the main floor of the old Comintern and continued to receive reports 
from the foreign Communist Parties, sending one copy to Dimitrov 
and another copy to Zhdanov j 

._ That-the -secret section continued to send Dimitrov's instructions to 
the various Communist Parties abroad and to organize trips to and 
from^ Moscow;. J 

That the Comintern's agents abroad, such as Godavilla in Latin 
America and Browder in North America continued to go on with 

^.llieir -work — precisely asTDefO're-the-Gomintern^was "dissolved." 
V Igor Gouzenko, a cipher cTefk att£tch«i;to the^ office of the Soviet" 
'jnih'tary atta^h^u th6 Soviet Embassy in Ottawa, in a statement made 
on-Octgbdr 10, 1045; to j^^JaUadiaa iiopi Goihial^bnillVgsElg^^ 

-tlieJCoixtjgau^^ in Canada; said ; 

The announcement of the diRsofutlon^i^^^^ 
jg^eatest farce of the Comnmnfsts in recent yeafsT Only the name was liqui- 
dated, with the object of reassuring public opinion in the democratic countries. 
ActuaHy the Comintern exists and continues its work. 
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In September 1947, Moscow created the Information Bureau of 
the Communist and Workers Parties. Popularly known as the 
Cominform, it was the first open international organization of Com- 
munist Parties since the alleged dissolution of the Comintern in 
1943. The new Cominform had representatives fro'm- g'nafiohs, and 
only 2 of them — Italy and France — were outside of fthe Iron Curtain. 
Its birth constituted a declaration of economic and political war„ 
against the United States. ,1-^---'^ 

Moscow's major problem of^foreign.Mpolicy K^ in March 1947^ 
. Tvhen the United States' -announced' a docfaine of "containmei2il'^ of 
. the Soviet.Union''l5ymilitary..and economic aid to G^ceecs and Turkey. 
^T^^^SlkmQgXu^^ for E)i2rop,ean reconstructi^i- 

/ t7as announced. On j uljTS, in Pans, 16 riatiqns proce§^ded.o^ Europe's 
' part in the Marshall plan without theirleasterh heighborsr Thus, the 
/^'feast-West split was formally- acknowledged. 

Shortiy..after"tlie 'Marshall plan was announced, Jacques Duclos, 
^FrenclTCommunist, made a visit to Warsaw and conferred with gov- 
ernment oflJcials and leaders of other countries who "happened" to bo 
in Warsaw. In October, the reason for the appearance of Communist 
Party leaders in Warsaw was made known. The Soviet newspaper, 
Pravda, announced on October 5 that an informational conference of 
the Communist Parties of Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria,, 
Eumania, Hungary, Poland, the Soviet Union, France, and Italy, had 
been held the latter part of September in Poland, and then and there 
established an Information Bureau consisting of representatives of 
the Central Committees of the above-mentioned Communist Parties. 
The following resolution was adopted: 

Essential changes have taken place in the international situation as a result 
of the Second World War and the postwar period. 

These changes are characterized by the new disposition of the main political 
forces operating on the world stage, by changing relations between victor states 
in the Second World War and by their regrouping. 

While the war was going on, allied states in the war against Germany and 
Japan joined together and formed one camp. However, in the Allied camp, 
even during wartime, there existed different war aims and also of tasks of the 
postwar organization of peace. 

The Soviet Union and democratic countries considered as the main aims of the 
war the setting up and strengthening of democratic structures in Europe, the 
liquidation of fascism and the prevention of the possibility of a new aggression 
on the part of Germany, the creation of prolonged cooperation (among) the 
peoples of Europe on all sides. 

The United States, and in agreement with them England, set for themselves 
another aim— to get rid of competitors at markets (Germany and Japan) and 
establish their dominating position. This difference in war aims and tasks of 
the postwar organization became deeper in the postwar period. 

TWO OPPOSITE POLITICAL LINES FORMED 

On the one side is the policy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
democratic countries directed toward undermining imperialism and strengthen- 
ing democracy, on the other side is the policy of the United States and England 
directed toward strengthening imperialism and strangling democracy. 
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Since the TJ. S. S. H. and countries of tlie new democracy became a hindrance in 
carrying out imperialistic plans for the struggle for world domination and the 
smashing of democratic movements, there was proclaimed a campaign against the 
U< S. S. and countries of the new democracy, reinforced also by throats of a 
new war on the pact of most zealous iBjperiaUstic politicians in the United States 
and England. 

In such way, two camps formed, the Imperialistlo and am i demo era tic camp 
which has as a main aim the establishment of world domination of American 
Imperialism and democratic camp whicli has as a main aim the undermiuing of 
Imperialism and the strengthening of democracy and the liquidation of the rem- 
Bants of fascism. 

The struggle of the two opposite camps — of Imperialist and aiiti-imperinlist — 
is going on in a situation of further sharpeoing of the general crisis of capitalism, 
of the weakenfng of the forces of capitalism and the strengthening of the forces 
of socialism and democracy. This way, the imperialistic camp and its leadlag 
force, the Uhit'ed States, tg displaying especially aggressive activity. 

This activity is developing stmultancously along all lines— in the direction of 
jot^iiit^ry and strategid'-measures*.or..econ,qmie-e^panslon -and-the-^^ 
struggle:^"" ' ■ ■ ' 

The TrumaV^inrshall plan Is only a constituent part, the European Section, of 
the general pliHti, oi -world expansionist policy carried on by the United States 
In all parts' of- the wOrldl^ The ^iliia of economlcsl aad-golitJcal enslavement of 
Europe by American capitalism Is supplemented by plans for the ecoaomiOal and 
poUfical enslavement of China, Indonesia^ and Soutii^ America* ^ — ^.^^ — 

The aggressors^ of ^^yesterday—the capitaliatie magnates of Germany and 
Japan— are being prepared by the United States for a new role— to become the 
instrument of the imperialistic policy of the United States in Europe and Asia. 

The arseuDi of tactical measures utilized by the imperialistic camp has very 
many forms- Here are combined the direct threat by force, blackmail and ex- 
tortion, all measures of political and economic pressure, or bribery, of utilization 
of internal contradictions and controversy for the reinforcemeiit of their posi- 
tions— and all this which is covered by the liberal-pacifist mask designed for 
deceit and fooling of people who are not experienced in politics* 

A special place In the tactical arsenal of imperialists is occupied by the 
Btilization of the treacherous policy of right-wing Socialists of the type of <Leon) 
Blum (former Preach Premier and Socialist Party leader) in France, (Prime 
Minister Clement) Attlee and (Foreign Secretary Ernest) Bevin in England, 
(Dr. Kurt) Schumacher (head of the Social Democratic Party) in Germany, 
(President Dr, Earl) Itenner (Socialist), and Scherf (Vice Chancellor Adolf 
Schaerf, Socialist) in Austria, (Right-Wing Socialist Giuseppe) Saragat In Italy, 
etc., who try to hide the real bandit essence of imperialistic policy under the 
mask of democracy and Socialist phraseology and wbo, in reality* in all respects 
ere loyal assistants of imperialists introducing disintegration into the ranks of 
the working class and poisoning its conscience. 

It is not accidental that the foreign policy of English Imperialism has found 
In the person of Bevin its most consistent and zealous executor. In these con- 
ditions, the anti-imperialistic, democratic camp must rally together and work 
out a coordinated platform of actions to work out its tactics against the main 
forces of tlie imperialistic camp, against American imperialism, against its 
English and French allies, against right-wing Socialists— first of all those In 
England and France. 

In order to tura into failure the plnn of Impertalistic aggi'esslon, the efforts 
of all democratic, anti-imperialistic forces in Europe is necessary. Right-wing 
Socialists are traitors in this cause. 

With the exception of tiiose countries of the new democracy where the bloc 
of Communists and Socialists with other democratic progressive parties forms 
the foundation of resistance of these coimtries to imperialistic plans, Socialists 
in the majority of other countries, and first of all French Socialists and English 
Laborites— (French Premier Paul) Ramadier, Blum, Attlee and Bevin— by 
their slavishness and officiousness are facilitating the task of American capital, 
are provoking it to extortions and are pushing their countries along the road of 
vassal dependency on the United States. 

Hence, it follows that a special task falls upon Communist Parties. They 
must take into their hands the banner of defense of national independence and 
sovereignty of their countries. 
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If the Coramunist Parties strongly stand on their positions, if they do not 
permit theniselves to be friglitened or blackmailed, if they stand bravely on 
guard for the democracy, national sovereignty, freedom and independence of 
their countries, if they succeed in their struggle against the attempts of eco- 
nomic and political enslavement of their countries and head all forces which 
are ready to defend the cause of honor and national independence, then no 
plans for the enslavement of the countries of Europe and Asia can be realized. 

At present this is one of the main tasks of Communist Parties. 

It is necessary to remember that between the desire of imperialists to develop 
a new war and the possibility of organizing such a war there is a great gap. 

a he peoples of the world do not want war. The forces which stand for 
peace are so considerable and great that if they are firm and solid in the cause 
and defense of peace, if they will display firmness and solidarity, then tlie plans 
of tne aggressors will suffer complete collapse. 

It must not be forgotten that the noise of imperialistic agents over the war 
danger is designed to frighten weak-nerved and-unstable^ones-^and^obtaiirhy~ 
means of blackmail concessions to the aggressor.) ^ 
-rrThe main danger to.the.working clasA^aLtiieJresent consists in underestima- 
tion of its forces and in overestimatioa of the forces of the imperialistic 

As the Munich' policy In the past unbound , the 2[iands. of. Hitl^^^^^ aggression, 
-eoncessiops? : to -.th;?.-na\ji!;^^cpurse^ 15fi}tei.S tates., and . .the-imperlallstic- 

camp.may make its inspirers still more insT)lent a€d aggressive. ^ ; 

ThiaJs why^the Communist Parties must head the resistance to plans of 
imperialistic expansion and'aggresslon along all lines— state, political, economic, 
and ideologic— they must rally together, uniting their efforts on the basis 
of a common, anti-imperialistic and democratic pla&orm and must gather around 
themselves all democratic and patriotic forces of the people. 

The "21 conditions for admission to the Communist International " 
the purging of the followers of Trotsky in 1928 and Lovestone in 
1929, the consolidation of the several Communist Parties in the United 
States on orders from Moscow, the dissolution of the Communist Inter- 
national in 1943, the formation of the Communist Political Associa- 
tion in 1944, the revival of the Communist Party of the United States 
in 1945, the resurrection of the Communist International as the Comin- 
f orm in 1947, and the continued subservience of American Communist 
leadership to the whims and views of the revi^ ed Comintern, now 
called the Cominform, all serve as proof that the Communist Party 
in America is dominated by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
the real leader of the world Communist conspiracy. 



SPLINTER GROUPS 

As heretofore stated, the history of the Communist movement in the 
United States is replete with constant bickerings, recriminations, de- 
nunciations, charges, and countercharges. 

From the very beginning, the leaders within the left-wing group of 
the Socialist Party disagreed, with the result that two Communist 
Parties were created the same day, the Communist Party of America 
^nd the Communist Labor Party. The Communist Party of America 
liad its group of dissenters who withdrew and with tlie Communist 
Labor Tarty formed the United Communist Party.^ However, dis- 
senting groups did not^always stay within the organization or merge 
with other groups. Soile broke off completely and formed otiier 
organizations. 

PROLETARIAN PaRTX OF AMERICA , 

One of the first groups thus created was the Proletarian Party of 
America, formed in 1920. Johirf^racher had been a member of the 
national organizing committee that issued the call for a convention 
to create a Communist Party in the United States. Later, Keracher 
became one of the outstanding leaders of the Proletarian Party. 

Like most splinter groups, the Proletarian Party claims to be the 
real Marxist party and that all other so-called Communists are im- 
posters. The organization is still active, but its field is limited to but 
few States, including Illinois and Michigan. 

Communist League of America (Opposition) 

The expulsion of Trotsky by the Russian Communists in the fall of 
1927 had its effect on the Communist movement in the United States. 
Campaigns against Trotskyism were ordered from Moscow in all the 
Communist Parties of the world, with the implied threat of reprisals 
against any individual or group failing to take a position against 
expulsion. / . 

The Communist Party of the United States wa^t immime from 
the purge virus. The first to fal l w^ e James I{?TJamion and some of 
his followers, including Martitr^orn and MaxQpKachtmanj who 
were exjielled on October 28, 1928, on charges of having organized a 
Trotskyite opposition. 

On May 17, 1929, a call was issued for the first national conference 
of the left-wing opposition in the United States. The conference met 
in Chicago and formed the Communist League of America, left-wing 
opposition of the Communist Party. 

The history of this groupjpf Trotskyites has been a stormy one. In 
December 1934, th^fcSinmunis^ League of America merged with the 
-4Sierican Workers' Party.Iii MarchJL9,36^ the American Workers' 
Party merged with th^SoCfalist Party, and m June 1938 the Socialist 
Party began a series of wholesale expulsions of the Trotskyites. On 
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New Year's Day, 1938, Cannon and his followers formed the Socialist 
Workers' Party, and in December 1941, with 17 of his followers. 
Cannon was convicted in Minneapolis on charges of conspiracy to 
create insubordination in the Armed Forces of the Government — the 
first convictions under the Smith Act. 

SooiALTST Workers' Party 

The Socialist Workers' Party is still active today, but is not a large 
organzation and very limited in its activities. 

The program of the Socialist Workers' Party rests on the principles 
of Marxism as expounded by Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Trotsky, and 
on tlie basic documents of the Third Communist International from 
its founding through its first four world congresses. At this point 
the Socialist Workers' Party breaks with the Communist Interna- 
tional for the alleged reason that the latter, under the leadeyshtp of 
Stalin, has become "reactionary" and "bureaucratic^L^id'Tia^ lost is 
"revolutionary" character. » ^.y-^-"""^^"^^ 

While Cannon was probabl;^ the most^dominant figure within the 
Socialist group within the United Stat gS)! he was unable to maintain 
unity. ' B. JrTield left to form ms own group, as did Hugo-OelTler, 
Stamm, and Marlen. 
\ 

Communist League of Struggle 

Albjsrgj^isbj^^^ was expelled from the Communist Party. Al- 
tHough he was an ardent admirer of Trotsky, he had visions of being 
a great leader in the radical movement. He could not stand to be 
bossed by Cannon; so he formed his own organization, the Communist 
League of Struggle. In December 1934 this league adopted a "thesis." 
This 54:-page document contained still another version of the many 
factional fights within the American Communist movement. The 
Communist League of Struggle referred to the Communist Party 
of the United States as "a bureaucratic centrist organization," to the 
Lovestone group as "right centrist," and to the Cannon group as "fake 
left centrist." 

The American Workers Partt 

In Decenaber^ 1933, the Conference fof?Progressive Labor Action 
held a meeting in Pittsburgh and announced tTie formation of a new 
political party. A provisional committee was elected and charged 
with the task of organizing the American Workers Party. An out- 
standing leader in tJbis new party was A. ^J-4dT3ste, onetime preacher, 
while another very able personality was J. Br^Tutsky, later to be 
known as J. B. STHardman. 

A unity convention was held in December 1934 when the members 
of the Communist League of America were taken into the American 
Workers Party and became known as Workers Party of the United 
States. In March 1936, the Workers Party of the United States 
merged with the Socialist Party and thus disappeared from the scene. 

United Toilers 

During the period of existence of the Workers Party, a group within 
that party felt that the program was no more than a remote approach 
to the Communist program. They left the Workers Party and formed 
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tfiTUnited Toil^^The official organ was tKS'^Wofkers Challenge, 
-edited by Harpy-Wicks. Like most splinter groups, the United Toilers 
withered away. 

ComsxsmsT Partt, U. S. A. (Oppositiok) 

Factional fights in the Communist Party of Eussia and in the Com- 
munist International carried over into the Communist Party in 
America. The expulsion of Trotsky by the Eussian Communist Party 
was followed by tiie wholesale expulsion of the followers of Trotsky 
ivom the American Party. The factional fight between Stalin and 
Bukh^ig^also affected the Communist Party in the United States. 

Jay^OTestpne, who was suspected of sympathy with Bukharin, was 
ordered to Moscow for work in the Comintern. 
- 0n May 12,"1929, the Comintern reported an "Address" it had de- 
cided to jead to the American Communist Party. Lovestone and 
others were asked, to give their endorsement to this "Address," which 
was nothing more nor Jess than a condemnation of the Lovestone 
group. When Lovestone refused, he was removed from all positions in 
the American Communist Party and the Communist International 
and was ordered to remain in Moscow* Several weeks later, Lovestone, 
without the knowledge or permission of the Comintern, left Moscow 
and returned to the united States. For this breach of discipline, he 
was expelled by the Communist Party of the United States. 

Lovestone, with some of his followers, formed the Communist Party 
XJ^S. J^. ^majority group) ; later changed to the Communist Party 
TJ. Sr A. (opposition) ; still later changed to the Independent Com- 
munist Labor League of America, and finally to the Independent 
Labor League of .^erica. In January 1941, the Independent Labor 
League of America, through its general secretary. Jay Love- 
stone, issued a declaration of dissolution and expressed the belief that 
radicalism in the United-States was "in a hopeless blind alley from 
which there is no escape along the old lines.'^ 
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ABTIOIE n 

Purposes 

Section 1. The purposes of this organization are to promote the best interests 
and welfare of the working class and the people of the United States, to defend 
and extend the democracy of our country, to prevent the rise of fascism, and 
to advance the cause of progress and peace with the tdtimate aim of ridding our 
country of the scourge of economic crises, unemployment, insecurity, poverty, 
and war, through the realization of the historic aim of the working class— tiie 
establishment of Socialism by the free choice of the majority of the American 
people. 

ABTIOLE m 

MenibersMp 

Section 1. Any resident of the United States, 18 years of age or over, regardless 
of race, color, national orij^n, sex, or religious belief, who subscribes to the 
principles and purposes of the Communist Party, shall be eligible for membership. 

SECTioir^v-Any^ person eligible for membership according to Section 1, who 
accepts the aims, principles and program of the Party as determined by its con- 
stitution and conventions, who holds membership in and attends club meetings, 
who is active on behalf of the Party, who reads the Party press and literature 
and pays dues regularly, shall be considered a member. 

Section 3. An applicant for membership shall be indorsed by at least one 
member of the Communist Party. Such application is subject to discussion and 
decision by the Club to which it is presented. 

Section 4. Party members three months in arrears in payment of dues cease 
to be members in good standing and shall be so informed. Members who are six 
months in arrears shall be dropped from Party membership after a personal 
effort has been made to bring such members into good standing. If members who 
terminated their membership for these reasons apply for readmission within 
six months, they may, upon approval of the Club Executive Committee, be per- 
mitted to pay up back dues and maintain standing as old members. 

ABTICLE IV 

Rights and Duties of Members 

Section 1. Every member of the Party who is in good standing has not only 
the right but the responsibility to participate in the making of its policies and in 
the election of its leading committees in the manner provided for in this 
Constitution. 

Section 2. After thorough discussion in any Club, committee, or convention, 
decisions are made by a majority vote of those in attendance, and all members 
are duty-bound to carry out such decisions. 

Section 3. Party members disagreeing with any decision of a Club, County, or 
State committee have the right to appeal such decision to the next higher body 
until they reach the National Committee and the National Convention. Decisions 
of the National Convention are final. While the appeal is pending, members shall 
adhere to the decision already rendered. All appeals must be heard by the 
respective committee within 30 days. 

Section 4. In preconvention discussions, members have the unrestricted right 
and duty to discuss any and all Party policies and tactics, the right to criticize 
the work and composition of all leading committees, the right of full expression 
in the Party press or other organs provided for such discussion. 

Section 5. In accord with the principles of democratic centralism, and In 
accord with Article VII, Section 6, Communist Party members shall be involved 
in the formulation of major policies and shall have the right and duty to examine 
the execution of policies. 

Section 6. Communist Party members in good standing have the right to vote 
on the adoption of policies and in the election of officers, committees, and 
delegates. 
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Section 7. Commtiuist Party members, in accord witb the provisions set forth 
in this Constitution, have the right to be nominated and elected to all offices 
or committees. 

Section 8. The members of a Club, by majority vote, have the right to recall 

any of the Club officers or committees. 

Section 9. A Party member shall have the right to prefer charges against any 
other member of the organization. Any member who has been subject to disci- 
plinary action has the right to appeal to the next higher l)ody up to the National 
Convention, including the right to testify and bring witnesses. 

Section 10. Every member is obligated to fight with all his strength against any 
and every effort, whether it comes from abroad or from within our country, to 
destroy the rights of labor and the people, or any section thereof, or to impose 
upon the United States the arbitrary will of any group or party or clique or 
conspiracy, therel)y violating the unqualified right of the majority of the people 
to direct the destinies of our country. 

Section 11. Kvery Party meml>er in a mass organization shall work to promote 
and strengthen the given organization and protect the Interests of its members.^ 

Section 12. All memlmrs shall strive to acquire an understanding of thejfufi-'^ 
damontals of Marxism and at all times aim to apply Comnmtiis|:^nsrtousness, 
understanding, responsibility, and initiative in tJuiiLswlMfTfa^^ 

Section 13. It shall be the obligation of alJ-^?^rffyiTUMiil)ers to struggle against 
all forms of national oppression, discrimiiiatlon, and segregation, against all 
ideological influences and practices of ''racial%heori(\^. such as white chauvinism 
and anU-Seniltisra. It shall be the duty of aV Party members to aght for the 
full social, political, and economic equality oj^ the Nrgro people; and promote 
the utiity of the Negro and white people as essential for the advancement of their 
common interests. 

Seciion 14. All members shall be required to belong to the respective trade 
unions to which they are eligible. 

Section 15. All members eligible shall register and vote in the elections for all 
public offices. 

Section 16. The Party shall give full aid In the acquisiticm of U. S. citizenship 
to those of its members who. Iiecause of unjust and undemocratic laws and prac- 
tices, are deprived of this right 

article V 

Initiation Fees, Dues, and Assessments 

Section 1. Initiation fees and dues sliall be paid according to rates fixed by the 
National Convention. 

Section 2. The income from dues and initiation fees shall be distributed to the 
various subdivisions of the Party as determined by the National Convention. 

Section 3. Special assessments may be levied by the National Convention or 
by a two-thirds vote of tbe National Committee. All local or district assessments 
are prolilbited except by special permission of the ^'atlonal Committee. 

article: VI 
Structure 

Section 1. The basic organization of the Party is the Qub, which shall be 
organized on a community basis in cities, townships, rural areas, or on a shop 

basis. 

The officers and executive committees of the Clubs shall be elected by the mem- 
bership by a secret ballot once a year. Except for newly organized Clubs, these 
elections shall take place in January of each year. 

The Clubs shall meet at least twice a monti). Standing committees shall be 
established as provided by the By-Laws, and shall function under the direction 
of the Club Executive Committee. 

Section 2. The state organization shall comprise all Clubs in one state and 
shall be organized in such subdivisions as may be found necessary in accord with 
the Constitution. 

The highest body of the state organization is the State Convention, which shall 
convene at least once every two years and be comp{>sed of delegates elected by the 
conventions of the subdivisions of the Party or by the Clubs in the state. The 
delegates shall be elected on tbe basis of numerical strength. Delegates to the 
state conventions shall have been members of the Party in continuous good stand- 
ing for at least one year. 
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The State ConventloD sball elect, by secret ballot and majority vote, a State 
Committee. TLe State Committee may be composed of regular and alternate 
members* To be eligible to the State Committee, one shall have been a member 
of the Party In continuous good standing for at least two years, Tlie State Com- 
mittee has the responslblll^ to carry out the Convention decisions and direct the 
activities of the state organization between state conventions* 

The State Committee shall elect from among its members a State Board, Chair- 
man^ and such other officers as It decides upon. These shall be responsible 
to the State Committee* 

Special State Conventions may be called by either a majority vote of the State 
Committee, or upon written request of Clubs representing one-third of the mem- 
bership of the state* 

Section 3* District organizations may be established by the National Com- 
mittee- Where these cover two or more states, the State Committee shall be under 
the jurisdiction of the District Committees, elected by and representing the Party 
membership of the states composing these districts. The rules for convening the 
District Contentions and the election of leading committees shall be the same as 
^those provided for the state organization. 

Section 4,- St^te and District Committees shall have the power to establlsb all 
necessary subdivisions, such as county aDd city organizations and committees, 
and tiie rules for election of such committees shall he provided in the By-Laws, 

Section 5* In matters of a state or local nature, the Clubs, County and State 
Committees, have the right to make decisions within the limits of the general 
policies and Constitution of the Party and Its Convention. 

Section 6- All offlcera and leading committees of the Party^ from tbe Club 
Executive Committees to the highest- committees, shall he elected either directly 
by the membership or through their elected delegates* Committees and officers 
must report regularly on their activities to the body which elected them. 

Section 7. Any Party officer may be removed at any time from lils position by 
a majority vote of the body which elected him, or by the committee to whlcb he 
is responsible, 

ABTICIE vir 

National Organization 

Section 1. The highest authority of the Party is the National Convention. 
Eegular National Conventions shall be held every two years* The National 
Conventions are authorized to make political and organizational decisions bind- 
ing upon the entire Party and its membership, escept as provided in Article VII, 
Section 6. 

Special conventions may be called either by a two-tblrds vote of the J^atlonal 
Committee or by a two-thirds vote of all State Committees* 

Section 2, Tlie National Convention shall be composed of delegates elected 
by the State and District Conventions* The' delegates shall be elected on the 
basis of the numerical strength of the state or district organizations* The basis 
for representation shall be determined by the National Committee. Delegates 
to tbe National Convention shall have been members of the Party In continuous 
good standing for at least two years. 

Section 3. Prior to conventions, at least 60 days shall be allowed for dis- 
cussion in all Party Clubs of the main resolutions and problems coming before 
the coDvention* During this discussion all Party organizations have the right 
to adopt resolutions and propose amendments to the draft resolutions and the 
Constitution for consideration by the convention* 

Section 4. The National Convention shall elect a National Committee by a 
majority vote. To be eligible for election to the National Committee, one must 
have been a member of the Party in continuous good standing for at least four 
years. 

Section 5. The number of members of the National Committee shall be de* 
termined by a majority vote of each National Convention. 

SECTiojf 6. The National Committee Is the highest authority of the Party be- 
tween National Conventions and is responsible for the enforcement of the Con- 
stitution and tbe execution of the general policies adopted by the National Con- 
vention* The National Committee represents the Parh^ as a whole and has the 
right to make decisions with full authority on any problem or development facing 
the Party between conventions. The National Committee organizes and super- 
vises its various departments and committee ; guides and directs all the political 
and organizational work of the Party ; elects or removes editors of Its press, who 
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work under Its leadership and guidance ; orgnnij^es and directs all undertakings 
of importance to tlie entire Party; administers the national treasury. The 
National Committee shall submit a certified, audited financial report to each 
National Convention. 

Section T.^The National Committee shall elect a Chairman and such other 
officers as it decides upon. The National Committee shall elect a National Board. 
To be eligible tor election to the National Board, one must have been a member 
of the Party in continuous good standing for at least five years. 

The National Board shall be charged with the responsibility of carrying out 
the decisions and work of the National Committee between its sessions) The 
number of members of the National Board shall be determined by the National 
Committee by majority^ vote. The officers and the National Board are responsi- 
ble for all their decisions and actions to the National Committee. The officers 
and members of the National Board may be removed by a majority vote of the 
National Committee. 

Section 8. The National Committee shall meet at least three times each year. 

ARTICLE Vin 

National Review Oommi'SSioijf.^,^.^,^ — 

Section 1. In order to strengthen, as well asTrevlew the integrity and resolute- 
ness of our cadres, to guard against violatlofe of Party principles, to maintain 
and strengthen discipline, to supervise thejaudits of the financial books and 
records of the National Committee of the Party, the National Convention shall 
elect a National Beview Commission. Thl? Commission shall consist of tested 
members with exemplary records. The size of this Commission shall be de- 
- termined by the National Convention. 

Section 2. The National Review Commission may meet Jointly with the Na- 
tional Committee, but between conventions shall be subordinate to the National 
Committee and its decisions shall be subject to review by the National Committee 
or its National Board. 

Section 3. To be eligible for election to this Commission one shall have been 
an active member of the Party for at least five years. 

Section 4. Full meetings of the National Beview Commission shall be held at 
least once every four months, with a resident committee meeting at least semi- 
monthly. 

ARTICLE IX 

Disciplinary Procedures 

Section 1. Conduct or action detrimental to the working class and the nation, 
as well as to the interests of the Party, violation of decisions of its leading com- 
mittees or of this Constitution, financial irregularities, or other conduct unbe- 
coming a member of the Party, may be punished by censure, removal from posts 
of leadership, or by expulsion from membership. Such conduct or action by any 
committee may be punished by removal of the committee by the State or Na- 
tional Committee, which shall then order new elections for said committee. 

Section 2. Adherence to or participation in the activities of any clique, group, 
circle, faction or party which conspires or acts to subvert, undermine, weaken or 
overthrow any or all institutions of American democracy, whereby the majority 
of the American people can maintain their right to determine their destinies in 
any degree, shall be punished by immediate expulsion. 

Section 3. The practice or advocacy of any form of racial, national or religious 
discrimination shall be grounds for expulsion from membership. 

Section 4. Personal or political relations with enemies of the working class 
and nation are incompatible with membership in the Communist Party. 

Section 5. Charges against individual members or committees may be made by 
any member in writing to the Club of which he is a member, or to the leading 
committee having jurisdiction. Clubs shall act upon charges directed against 
anyone holding membership in that club. All such charges shall be handled 
expeditiously. 

Section 6. All persons concerned in disciplinary cases shall have the fullest 
right to appear, to bring witness and testify. 

Section 7. The Club or leading committee having jurisdiction shall have the 
right to decide by majority vote upon any disciplinary measure, including exnul- 
sion. Disciplinary measured taken by leading committees are subject to approval 
by the body to which they are responsible. 
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consultation wL|h Milan Jakubec, President of the Executive Council of 
the Mutual Co-operation League of Canada, dated April 3, 1958, which the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities will release on next Sunday, 
May 18. 

A copy is being forwarded to the Domestic Intelligence 
Division for appropriate action. 
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• UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



DATE: April 24, 1958 




G. A. NEASE 

O 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON UN-> AMERICAN 

Ac:nKmBS-(H€^Aj ' "^^ 

WEST COAST REPORT REGARDDSra 
COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES 



The Domestic Intelligence Division has requested that 
Mr. DeLoach in my office procure from the HCUA, on an informal basis^ 
a complete copy of the report being prepared by Bill Wheeler, staff 
member, HCUA, who currently heads that committee^ s operations 
on the West Coast. Wheeler is writing a report concerning communist 
activities on the West Coast. He is including a considerable list of 
names. His report will be made available to the public when completed. 
We, of course, desire the report in order to determine if active 
security sources and informants are named therein. 

Pages 1 through 48 have already been obtained and 
reviewed by the Don^estic Intelligence Division. There is attached the 
final pages 49 through 55. Dick Arens has advised that page 55 completes 
the report but that if Wheeler does add additional names, he will advise 
us prior to the publication of the report. 

ACTION: 

It is suggested this memorandum be forwarded to the 
Domestic Intelligence Division for appropriate action. 

1 - Mr. HaUerberg 
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PREPARED BY WILLIAM WHEELER 
WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE, HCUA 
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The Domestic Intelligence Division has requested my office 
to obtain informally the complete list of names included in a report being 
prepared by William Wheeler, West Coast representative, HCUA. Our 
interest, of course, stems from the fact that Wheeler may mention the 
names of current informants in his report. Dick Arens, General Counsel, 
HCUA, on May 1, 1958, advised Mr. DeLoach that he was originally of the opinion 
that the last pages submitted to the FBI represented the complete report. He 
stated that Wheeler has since enlarged the report and that there will be additional 
pages other than the attached pages numbering from 56 through 62. Arens 
indicated the additlpnal-p^ges would be furnished informally to the FBI. . 



ACTION: 



It is suggested this memorandum be forwarded to the Domestic 



Intelligence Division for appropriate action. 
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Mesioraiuia Mr. Nease to ]!<1r. Tolson d 
5-2-58 in captioned iKitter forwarded to Domestic „ 

remaining pages, 49 through 62, of a report being prepared by Biyj^nVb 
staff member. House Committee on Un-American Activities (HCUA), Yiho^ 
currently beads up that Committee's operations on the west coast. ^ ^Sl^ 
IVheeler's report, if approved by HCUA, will become available to public*- 
His report being reviewed at Bureau to determine if active Bureau ^v^O'jY^ 
security sources and informants named therein. ^ ' ^,7^ '>^- ^P^X.' % 

Previous review of pages 1 through 48 of toeler's report 
reflected names and biographical sketches of 71 individuals, 70 of 
included in Securitx_In2e2t*_i£3tth remaining individual being Los Angelf^iSV) ** 



security informant; 1 !> rcvxcw v± yo^vd -r^ uuvu^i juas* mvn,** ^ ^^v^ 

j coii5)leted and reflects similar sketches on 25 additional individuals,^ 23^ 
of whom included in. Security Index. Remaining two individuals are ^ ^ ^ 
8^ Biographical data set forth m report is C ' 

aocuraTe put ^.SKetcges a re limited. B ufiles reflect ] [joined ^ 

' n on behalf of T I is hh 



Communist Paft3fiIf2BODl 
curr^ntms 
member r 



I J VAiied^ ; ^ 

TTsmesentlyXx)^ 



r 



of CP. member 



5 



Kv 



•veN 



She was turned ove 

I 4-15-45^ currently paid up to .<a.^ftO mnnthlv 



to Bureau as informant by 

far_sfir3LLces plus month ty tor expenses actually incurred. I 

L is formefl l iTrPorwaiif aff.ive nald informant of Bureau sinc< 
was CP member |_ , I CF ffS 



i?hen they receivea m.m suopoena m [ 



member 

both volunteered services to BtJreau and have been 
invoking of Fifth AmfindlBfilLt-during HCia testimony 
activation in CP of I I an^ he, is presently, 

He I 



1 



His ^' 



ts since. 
facili tated re-S 
Hand ^ 
la jointly m 



■ currenxxy pai ^ 

up to i^2U0 ymon^hlv for services plus §85 monthly for expenses actually § 
Incurred. yj, ™^ G I ' "7 ^ -^^^ § 

In view of these ihro!iiants'iii5>ortance in CP circles and their g 
value to Bareau, not deemed advisable to attempt to delete their names 
and biographical sketches from llBieeler's repor;t, as to <^o so would 
certainly arouse suspicion of CP in Los Angelesi 



>or;t, as to do so w< 
j'les; Noted I 

icm, 

Ac d lsciusl ire't^fn 



^OW™^ b7D 



Fifth Amen dment in public testimony before HCm, . . . j 

I I and not believed the propos-ed public d lsciusU re't^f'XF Activity 
of eithgr^f /these informants will have adverse effect o n thej lrf#er.sQ^l 
lives. ffe^-^OjTi S"?^ ^ ■ ^-7/^./ 
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Memorandtffil to Ivlr. Boardman' 

RE: HOUSE COMTTSE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
ACTION; 




1. Attached for approval is a letter to onr Los Angeles 
ising of the reference to | I in the 



Office advising 

proposed HCUA report. Bureau's views regarding same are set forth 
advising Los Angeles that Bureau does not intend to reveal identity 
of these informants to HCUA in view of their importance and the 
fact that such action does.^not appear necessary. Los Angeles is 
instructed not to contact these informants in this matter but to 

KUhmi t i ts vi ews regarffi ng irhoA r nnsgihl e reaction tO being publicly 

named. I I again and I I for the first time, as conmiunists 

and the effect, if any, such action will have on their standing in 
the Party f<iimMar instructious given to Los Angeles in Bulet 4-33-58 



regarding 



named on pages 42 and 43 of lVheeler*s report.)! 



2, It is requested that the attached pages 49 through 62 
of TVheeler's r eport be returned to Sir. Ne ase*s office so they may 

who furnished them 



be returned to 
to the Bureau ou & conTiaentiai uasis. 



] HCm, who furnished them 





3. As soon as Mr» Nease*s offixfilohiaiiis the remaining 



pages of the proposed HCUA report from 



ofl 

ml 



they will be checked 



by Domestic Intelligence Division to determine ir other Bureau 
sources or Informants are listed therein so that any action deemed 
necessary can be taken. 




Memorandum to Mr. Boardman 

RE: HOUSE COBf UtT^ ON DN-ARIERICAN ACTIVITIES 
DETAILS: 

Memoranda from BIr. Nease to Blr. Tolson dated 4-2|-58 and 
5-2-58 forwarded to Domestic Intelligence Division pages 49 through 62 of 
a report being prepared by Bill V/heeler, staff member. House Committee 
on Un-American Activities (HCUill), who currently heads up that 
Committee's operations on the west coast. The previous pages of this 
report have been made available to the Bureau on a confidential basis 
and were reviewed to determine if active Bureau security sources and 
informants are named therein. 

Previous review of pages 1 through 48 of l^Sieeler's report 
reflected the names and biographical sketches of 71 individuals, 
70 of whom are included in the Security In dex. The r emaining indi- 
vidual in that group of names reviewed was i . . L K®view of the 
remaining pages 49 through 62 discloses similar sicetcnes concerning 
13 additional individuals, 11 of whom are included in y^^Security 
Index. The remaining two are | K /py^ 101 

Tjheeler' fi report set s out the following information on 
page 52 concerning ! 1 Resid ence and occupation: correct dat e 
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of birth j ut place of birth shown as 



reports informant as member or 
1 Communist Pa rtv fCP^- attended 
) sen- ^ bvl 



1 



atteng na tional convention: | 



"TEo 



1 CP. r 



ml 



former member ofT 



Regarding 
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IVheeler's report (pages 49-50) gives 



his current address aM decimation atirl rnrrert date and Place of 
birth. It states he was active in CEJ L until 



recent years: is presently member of 



was 



1 This- report furthe r states he testified I i Before 

I but refused to ans^iL^ll questions 
concerning CP by invoking the Fifth Amendment. jp^sCJ 10) 




t 



MeiEoraxidUBi to Mr« Boardmaii" 

KE: HOUSE COJMnX^ ON IJN-Ar.!ISRICAN ACTIVITIES 




OBSERVATIONS; 



Bufile reg arding r 
L became I 



reflects she -joined CP in 



1 fine j o ined 



the National Negro congress ana oecam e I , f 

I -- subsequently became- 

member of independent Progressive Farty, Civil Rights Congress, 
Congress of American Women aiid the National'Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, During the years since her admissi on 
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to CP. she has [ 



1 she attended Cf national convention 



m 

[ and 



in t 

currently aefflaersaf th ej 



I , She"" _ 

ergromid during lytty-LTSUT She is — , 

|: member of the I I 
tnpmhar ot the Neg ro Comission ot 

[CP club. Her husband. 



was 



oriffinally developed by luring 

I kl00-333424---58) . SHelra^ 



. and joined CP for. - . 

to^Bureau r L iomed CP ■ . , 

prior to 1940 but siibsequently dropped. He rej omed^for 
I I and was also turned over to Bureau by^ 4-15-45. 



m 
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3Q±hJi2m,been regularly paid since their inception aS~Bureau informants; 
I I mrrently receives u p to S300 mon thly for services plus 

125 monthly for expenses while I "1 receives up to $250 monthly 

T»iii« for e^enses actually incurred, I lis Unemployed; 



The services of both 



]nav< 



m 



ana continue to be extremely valuable to our Los Angeles Office which 
regards them as two of the best informants it has in the CP at this ti 

Bufile regarding I 1 reflects he was CP member from 

ar>r>rnWin».»ftiv 19A1 to 1951 with his activities Centered" in I 




member from 193 6 to 1951. Both voluntarily contacTEo. ouif 



Twas CP 



subpoenas? , Oh 



.1 



testifying before HCII4, 



nd offered their se rvices after receiving HtUA 

n took the Fifth Amendment in puBlicl 
in order to further his reactivatio 




- 4 - 




■11 



m 




Memorandum to Mr> Boardman" 

RE: HOISE COMm^ ON UN-AT^^ICAN ACTIVITIES 
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to the [ 

paid jointly up to ^200 monthl 
for expenses actually incurred 




,are currently being 

their services plus $85 monthly 

Because of their positions in the CP and the extent of 
their afftiviitiftR Trfi:hiii that and associated ofganizations, both 

I are regarded as highly valuable security 
informants by the Los Angeles' Office. In view of this, it is hot 
deemed advisable to attewpt to delete their biographical sketches 
from IVheeler's report as to do so would certainly arouse suspicion 
nn tho' nttr t of the CP in Los Angeles, It is further noted that 

Iwag Tirmiorhf -tn nnhiir attention when he testified before 
HCm in-l I and repeatedly invoked the Fifth Amendment, 
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previously mentioned as one of the individuals set out 

on pages 4*2- 43 tm-Whee ler's report, was publicly identified as a 
CP member on I Buri ng j^ublic hearings held bv ECUk in I 

and on or about I I during the I 



only one of the three informants mentioned in feeler's report who has 
not been pub licly identified as a communist, is active only as a 
I \ It is not believed that the proposed-ad ditional public 

aisciosure of CP actpdiS-OiLJjjie part of I l and the initia:l 



public disclos 
personal lives.^ 




will have any adverse effect on their 



" " Similar instrup-HoTi s were given to Los Angeles in Bulet 
4-23-58 ponremingl ) identified on ^ages 42 and 43 of Mieeler's 

report. \_ Jhas been publicly identified as a CP member in 

the past, and in view of this fact, her lengthy period of activity 
in the CP and her position of importance in CP circles, Los Angeles 
has been told that the Bureau did not deem it advisable to have her 
name deleted from the report as this would certainly arouse suspicion 
of the CP in Los Angeles. In addition, contacting the Committee on 
her behalf would Ipinpoint her comiectiOn with the Bureau and jeopardize 
the security of her operation as an informant. Los Angeles v/as also 
told not to contact the informant regarding this situation but the 
office could submit its views regarding her possible reaction if she 
is named in the report aM the effect, if any, the report will have on 
her standing in the Part3(.'jP<Jnij 





Office Me, 




CECLASSiriCATIOH AUTHDRITV DSRr^/ZC FROy : 
TBI AUTQLIATTC DZCLASSiriCATICTI GUIDE 
CATE □7-SQ-2014 



J^/^ • UNITED R^l-S GOVERNMENT 



TO 



FKOM 



SUBJECT: 



MR. L. y. boaed: 



MR. A. H. BEXMO: 




1 - Mr. 
1 - Mp. 



DATE: „ - ^ 

May 12, 
Boardman 

Belmi 
Don: 



1958 



iU) 



Tolson £L 



HOUSE GOM MTT^TTiiTi: DTJ .Tm -flWT;!!R TnflTir flfiTTyTTTT?!?^ ^ 
HEST COAST JREPORT REGABDIHa COMMTiJIST ACT. 



i 



Ik 
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I 1^ ' TeU* Room _ 
y? ^ Holloman 



Rememo BeXmont to Boardman ^-6-58 concerning pepopir beii^ 'V^ 
prepared by House Coramittee on tln-^erican Activities (HGTJA) on coiSfftsU^^s^^^ 
activities on the TJest coast. As repopt is being prepared, HCUA is lus ^ 
it available for revie-w to detemiin© if active Bureau security . ^nnr^PQ^ 



informants are mentioned therein. Referenced mem o -pointed out 

rtioiift(^ in rer>ovt. and filnofi f^Tift r m^TTibf^T of I , > x> t 
I and holds ^^XJ" 

other offices in CP^ reooinmended and approved that no attempt be made 



delete her name from rapoijlL^aa 

Los An^ifilaa^ Tnf ormRnt 

Both L 



jpop 



regapds them as two of the best inf ormsiT^ 
Los Angeles has advised 



tn do flo -sjoulf^ arouse suspicion of OP 

is not mentioned in repoSt^y^ 
Informants and Lo^ ^geles j i 
it has in the CP. ']]\ 



are rormer 




1 is not known in her neighb 
a CP. member nor in h^r ohurcJi and sne states public disclosure 



hood afe 

her OP connectlohs would be rui^nous from a nersonal standt^olnt. 




DlacltSf^ure 



in Los Ang eles. 
in loss of 



migjit res 



Disclosuy e of CP connections of 

According to Los Angeles, House Committal ^ 
repo3:?t will n^it; COM'ined to Just members of the district council ofg,; 
SCDCP, but will, instead^ identify 102 leading CP figures in Los Angel 
area and not all members of district council are being mentioned. Omi 
of I ] >; according to Los Angeles Office, would not necessarily 



■^aon 



reveal her identity as an informant and since she is close to leading 
members, Los Angeles feels she could weather any temporary suspicion 
which might be caused by omission of her name from the report. Los Ang^l 
recommended Bureau consider arranging deletion of her name from report. 



HECOMMBimATIOKS : 



.^1 u- 




hlD 



(1) 



personally adversely affeo 
is not mentioned in report, "cjould haTe 



ited by ejqposure/and | =.„^ L 



1 be 



(^Enclostir 
1100-333l|-2 



0BD:hrt (7 




- BufileyiOO-30J4.298)J 





jeopardy. Both are extremely valuable infomants of r.nfl Ancrftl^g Office 



from 



and since Los Angeles has advised deletion of name of 

report will not necessarily reveal her identity as an informant, it ia- 
^yftftfiTnYnftnfiftfi -hho-h -hTri p memorandrim be transmitted to Mr. Hease and that [_ 



[fact that [ 



deletion of her name from HOTTA report 



HCUA, be advised in strictest confidence of the 
is of considerable interest to this Bureau and request 



(2) It is recommended that attached letter be transmitted to 
Los Angeles advising the Los Ang eles Office that steps are being taken 



to delete the name of [ 




from the HOUA report^ 




